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ABSTRACT 


The 

College, Academy and Charitable School 
of Philadelphia t 

The Development of a Colonial Institution of Learning 

1740 - 1779 

by William L. Turner 

Evolving from a free elementary school to a full-fledged 
college between the years from 1740 to 1755» the College, Acad¬ 
emy and Charitable School of Philadelphia was until 1779 a center 
of educational experiment and cultural influence, as well as of 
political controversy - a role shaped for the institution by the 
talents and convictions of its trustees, professors and tutors, 
and students* Contributing to the institution’s rapid develop¬ 
ment was its location in Philadelphia, a city whose cultural 
awareness and utilitarian philosophy, humane spirit and commer¬ 
cial prosperity made it the leading metropolis in North America. 
Giving rise to division of opinion within the institution were 
the discordant notes in Pennsylvania Itself - complex interests 
and conflicting viewpoints in education, religion, and politics. 

The development of the Institution into its completed form 
resulted from the efforts of several creative men. George White- 
field was responsible for the legal provision made for the charity 
School in an indenture of 1740. Benjamin Franklin voiced the 
necessity for practical education in his Proposals Relating to 
the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania , and fostered the movement 
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to establish the Academy In 1749* William Smith was a leading 
participant in the chartering of the college in 1755 * a step 
made possible by the financial assistance of Thiomas Penn* In 
expanding from charity school to college, the Institution became 
a composite of the philosophies of the chief participants in its 

growth. ®bw-.PU * 

The three branches of the institution were housed in the 
tabernacle begun for Whitefield in 174-0- - located on the west 
side of Fourth Street below Arch. Acquired by the Academy 
trustees in 1749 with the dual stipulation that a charity school 
and a meeting place for itinerant ministers be maintained there, 
the building was renovated for educational use* Between 1750 
and 1766 adjacent properties were purchased, allowing space for 
the construction of a dormitory and a house for the provost* 

After the University of Pennsylvania moved in 1802 from its 
colonial site to new quarters, the land at Fourth Street was 
sold - with the exception of half of the original Whitefield 
property, whose disposition was delayed for three-quarters of a 
century by the legal provision of 1740 that a charity school be 
maintained on the site. 

Of particular significance to the development of American 
education was the curriculum developed in the Academy and college* 
franklin's Idea of an English School further stressed the value 
of English and utilitarian subjects, combining both practical 
and classical studies, the Academy consisted of three parts - the 
English, Latin, and Mathematical achools. In 1755 the curriculum 
of the College was brilliantly organized by William Smith, who 
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emphasized the study of science, history, and good English 
expression. 

While serving as able teachers, the faculty were active 
participants - frequently on opposing sides - in the verbal 
battle between the Proprietors and the Assembly, in the relig¬ 
ious contest between Anglicans and Presbyterians, and in the 
growing division between England and the colonies. The faculty 
encouraged scholars to develop artistic talents and cultural 
Interests, and advised them in the selection of careers. After 
1758 the institution trained a large portion of its own faculty. 

Kepresenting an exceptional variety of social, political , 
and economic backgrounds, the students were attracted to the 
institution by its non-sectarian control, its excellent curri¬ 
culum, and its able professors. Provision was made xor the 
education or Indians and liermans, and of Presbyterian and 
Anglican divinity students. Scholarships were available and 
scholastic prizes provided sttidy incentive. 


•»**•** 
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PREFACE 


The College, Academy and Charitable School was founded 
in a city whose cultural awareness and utilitarian philosophy, 

kj* . 

humane spirit and commercial prosperity encouraged the insti¬ 
tution's rapid maturity. Contributing to its development 
were the rising influences of social consciousness and mate¬ 
rialism, and the traditional influences favoring emulation 
of European standards - forces which were blended in the 
classroom. The discordant notes in the environment produced 
among those charged with guiding the young school, and even 
among the students, complex interests and conflicting view¬ 
points in education, religion, and politics. No inclusive 
evaluation of the colonial institution is possible without 
an understanding of its development as a part of the life 
of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania. The purpose of this thesis 
is to present its history from 1740 to 1779, to appraise the 
details of its growth, and to illustrate its relationship 
and contributions to the cultural, political, and social 
conditions of the community. 

Acknowledgment is due the recognized authorities who 
have written previously of the colonial history of the 
University of Pennsylvania - Edward Potts Cheyney, and par¬ 
ticularly Thomas Harrison Montgomery, whose book is almost 
a documentary collection. Their works, less inclusive in 




scope and different in emphasis from this study, have pro¬ 
vided both inspiration and helpful sources of information. 

I am particularly indebted to members of the Graduate 
Department of American Civilization of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Sculley Bradley, Professor of English 
and director of this thesis, showed enthusiastic interest 
in its development, and gave painstaking and valuable crit¬ 
icism. Dr. Robert C. Smith gave many helpful suggestions 
in tracing the history of the original Academy and College 
buildings on Fourth Street. 

For their assistance in suggesting and making avail¬ 
able pertinent manuscripts, I am indebted to Dr. Leonidas 
Dodson, Archivist of the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. 

William E. Lingelbach, Librarian of the American Philosophical 
Society, Dr. Elizabeth G. McPherson of the Manuscript Division 
of the Library of Congress, Mr. William H. Coulson of the 
Manuscript Room of the Free Library of Philadelphia, Mr. 

Robert Sutton of the Edgar Fahs Smith Memorial Library of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Miss Anna Stringowski of the 
Philadelphia Library Company, Miss Madeleine Hall of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Charles A. 

Anderson and Mr. Guy Soulliard Klett of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society. To these last gentlemen I an particularly 
indebted for the opportunity to study the unpublished materials 
relating to the life of Francis Alison, assembled by the late 
Thomas C. Pears, Jr., the former Director of the Presbyterian 

ical Society. To Mr. H. S. J. Sickel, President of 
the Board of Trustees of the Union Methodist Church in 




Brookline, Pennsylvania, I express my appreciation for the 
•use of his papers covering the eventual disposition of the 
Academy building. For their kindness in providing informa¬ 
tion relative to the early properties, I thank Dr. Charles 
Riley and Dr. Robert Schumaker of the Independence Square 
National Park Project. For the helpfulness of Mr. Thomas R. 
Adams, Curator of Rare Books of the University of Pennsylvania 
Library, I am also indebted. Finally, for assistance in the 
arduous tasks of research, typing, and proofing, and for her 
objective reading of this text, I owe a debt of thanks to my 
wife, Marie-Louise. 


William L. Turner 


Silver Spring, Maryland 
. April 1952 



Chapter I 


THE EDUCATIONAL BACKDROP: 

The Colonial College in America 


In an address at Cornell University in 1871, Professor 
D. C. Gilman suggested to his audience: 

It would he- a curious inquiry for some philo¬ 
sophical writer on the intellectual progress of this 
country to ascertain what were the themes, the text¬ 
books, the methods of instruction and tuition which 
prevailed in the American colleges prior to the Rev¬ 
olution; what sort of instruction at Cambridge filled 
Samuel and John Adams with their notions of civil 
liberty; what sort of culture at New Haven brought 
Jonathan Edwards to his lofty rank among the theo- 
logicians of this country and Scotland; what discipline 
at Princeton fitted James Madison to exert such an 
influence upon the formation of the Constitution; and 
what academic drill at Columbia College, in New York, 
made Alexander Hamilton the founder of our national 
credit and our financial system.1 

To these questions, Professor Gilman might have added 

s 

another: What educational practices enabled the young college 
of Philadelphia to produce not only patriots and constitu¬ 
tional leaders, but the first American dramatist, our first 
indigenous musician, one of the country’s earliest great 
artists, and a host of young men devoted to scientific in¬ 
vestigation and to thorough study of their native English 
tongue? 


^-Herbert B. Adams, The Study of History in American 
Colleges and Universities . (Washington, D.C., 1687), p. 50. 
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In 1871 these inquiries went unanswered. Little or 
no research had been made into the general conditions of 
higher education in colonial America. But the intervening 
eighty years have seen the labor of historians, philosophers, 
educators, and sociologists transform the forgotten pathways 
of pre-revolutionary higher learning into well-documented 
thoroughfares that penetrate the early American mind. Many 
scholars have devoted themselves to a single aspect of the 
colonial college, while others have treated it in broader 
scope. But from this mass of highly-diversified material, 
it is possible today to assemble a composite and accurate 
portrait of life in America's colonial institutions of 
advanced study. 

It is proposed here to examine briefly the salient 
factors that shaped the character of the colonial college. 

In such a study the curricula selected, the types of admin¬ 
istrative control exercised, and the educational purposes 
proclaimed in the first three colleges in America are of 
particular significance, for these patterns were emulated 
by the six colonial colleges founded after 1740. Thus the 
curriculum developed at Harvard, the single administrative 
board initiated at Yale, and the religious objectives imposed 
upon education at both Harvard and Yale and at William and 
Mary provided an educational example accepted without ques¬ 
tion by most of the later colleges. The religious and po¬ 
litical convictions of the early college builders in New 
England and Virginia moulded the educational institutions 
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to adhere to orthodox doctrines endorsed by Church and State, 
an inheritance that the newer colleges found difficult, if 
not impossible, to overcome. The conditions giving rise to 
the six mid-eighteenth century colleges were for the most 
part immediately religious, but they were joined by human¬ 
itarian motives and a revived interest in education. The 
classical curriculum of the nine colleges, which was essen¬ 
tially the same except at the College of Philadelphia and 
to a lesser degree at King’s College, reflected to a limited 
but vital extent the revolutionary scientific and political 
theories of Newton and Locke. Their doctrines brought about 
innovations in the teaching of mathematics, science, foreign 
languages, rhetoric, history, and in the method of teaching 
itself. With the far-reaching changes introduced by the 
eighteenth century, textbooks and college libraries assumed 
new importance. And throughout the colonial era the char¬ 
acters of the college president, the faculty, and the stu¬ 
dents themselves had profound influence upon the development 
of these institutions. These, then, are the factors deter¬ 
mining the nature of the colonial college. Only through a 
thorough understanding of conditions existing within the 
pre-revolutionary colleges is it possible to grasp the sig¬ 
nificance of the tradition-shattering precepts fostered«in 
Philadelphia by Benjamin Franklin and by Provost William 

Smith. 

During the first century of English colonization in 
America three institutions dedicated to higher learning were 
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established. Harvard College was founded in 1636, William 
and Mary in 1693 > and Yale in 1701. The men who conceived 
these colleges, who moulded their curricula, and who ad¬ 
ministered them were largely English-trained, and they 
sought to re-institute learning as they had known it in the 
Mother Country. Confronted by physical barriers and economic 
and cultural obstacles unique to the New World, they were 
obliged at times to modify their ideal in deference to the 
existing conditions. With limited monies and primitive 
facilities, the young colleges dedicated themselves to edu¬ 
cation with pioneer zeal. 

The physical environment of the frontier was not con¬ 
ducive to the early establishment of advanced learning. In 
1636 the colony of Massachusetts Bay contained not more than 
five thousand families, settled within a strip of land run¬ 
ning thirty miles along the Atlantic coast and twenty miles 
into the interior. The colony was poor and its people 
struggled to obtain sufficient food, shelter, and clothing 
to survive. There was 'as yet no system of popular education. 
But the conviction that a college was needed so strongly 
motivated the leadership of Massachusetts that only six 
years after the settlement of Boston the General Court of 
the colony voted a contribution of four hundred pounds to 
establish a college. In the following year, the Court ap¬ 
pointed as college governors twelve of the most eminent men 
in the colony, six of whom were officers of the Commonwealth 
and six clergymen. When John Harvard died in 1638, leaving 
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his entire library of some three hundred volumes and half 
of his property to the young institution, the college was 
given his name. 2 

Of the one hundred persons with college education who 
came to New England before 1640, seventy had been students 
at Cambridge and thirty had attended Oxford. 3 Clergymen for 
the most part and the acknowledged leaders of the twenty 
thousand inhabitants of the colony, they provided the ini¬ 
tiative that founded Harvard and the experience that gave 
it form. They insisted that the new institution be a real 
college in the English sense, with classes bearing the English 
titles of freshman, sophomore, junior sophister and senior 
sophister. They conceived it as "a society for scholars 
where teachers and students live in the same building with 
a common discipline, associating not only in lecture rooms 
but at meals, in chambers, at prayers and in recreation." 4 
Their labor bore tangible fruit when, in 1642, nine men re¬ 
ceived degrees at the first commencement which was celebrated 
in English academic style with emphasis upon Latin and Greek 
orations. 

The course of study at Harvard was delineated by Henry 
Dunster, a graduate of Magdalene College, Cambridge, who 
emigrated to Massachusetts in 1640 and in the same year 

p ' 

Charles F. Thwing, A History of Higher Education in 
America . (New York, 1906), pp. 8-9.Samuel Eliot Morison, 
Three Centuries of Harvard . (Cambridge, 1936), pp. 3-4. 

^Thwing, op. cit., pp. 2-3. 

4 Morison, pp. cit .. p. 12. 






became the first president of the college. Punster's famous 
laws for the government of Harvard, enunciated in 1642, com¬ 
pletely regulated admission to, studies in, and graduation 
from the college. These rules, with their emphasis upon 
the limited Renaissance character of instruction and the 
medieval university type of requirement for entrance and 
degrees, reveal how closely Harvard was patterned after the 
English model.5 The influence of Punster's principles was 
far-reaching, for these laws were practiced at Harvard for 
well over a hundred years, were closely followed at Yale, 
and provided an example that was adopted almost in entirety 
by all but two of the colonial colleges. 

To administer the college the General Court of Boston 
in 1642 passed an act establishing the Overseers of Harvard 
College, composed largely of civil officials. This body 
proved unwieldly and eight years later a charter was granted 
which made the college a Corporation but which did not abolish 
the Board of Overseers. The Corporation, which originally 
represented the college, was given power of action over the 
entire field of collegiate administration, intellectual and 
material, but its acts were subject to revision by the 
Overseers. This introduced into the American college the 
dual system of administrative control which sharply contrasted 

^Elwood P. Cubberly, Readings in Public Education in 
the United States . "The First Rules for the Government of 
Harvard College," (New York, 1934), pp. 34-37* Louis 
Franklin Snow, The College Curriculum in the United States , 
(New York, 1907), PP* 25-30. 
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with the more elaborate government of the English University.^ 
In the event of difference of opinion between the faculty and 
the civil authority, however, it was early apparent that the 
college was considered an instrument for propagating orthodoxy 
under the auspices of the state. In 1654- Dunster was forced 
to resign for having publicly opposed the doctrine of infant 
baptism, a cardinal principle of Calvinism. 

The problem of supplying Harvard with students qualified 
to pursue education of the collegiate level was met by the 
law of 1647 which directed every township having more than 
fifty householders to provide means for the teaching of 
reading and writing, and every town of one hundred families 
to establish a grammar school to prepare students for the 
college. This law, observed by all the larger towns, made 
secondary education free and obligatory. It assured Harvard 
of a small but select supply of well-prepared students and 
resulted in the raising of college standards. 7 

By 1654 the educational prominence of Harvard in the 
community was secured, and enrollment reached between fifty 
and sixty students. The reputation of the college became so 
firmly entrenched that it attracted young men from Bermuda 
and the neighboring colonies. It is said that at this time 
Harvard degrees were accepted by Oxford and Cambridge as 

^Elbert Vaughn Wills, The Growth of American Higher 
Education, (Philadelphia, 1936), pp. 21-23. Harvard is still 
governed today by the Corporation and Board of Overseers. 

^Cubberly, On. Cit .. "The Massachusetts Law of 1647", 
pp. 18-19. Thwing, Ofi. Cit., p. 33. 
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equivalent to their own.® 

In Virginia the exhaustive struggle to live and lack 
of educational leadership among the clergy delayed the found¬ 
ing of a college for almost ninety years, although as early 
as 1619 Parliament had granted the colony fifteen thousand 
acres of land for a university devoted to the study of English 
religion and learning. Malaria and Indian massacres were ever 
present scourges, and of the fourteen thousand emigrants who 
came to Virginia in the fifteen years after 1607, less than 
thirteen hundred were surviving in 1622.9 An attempt to es¬ 
tablish a college was made in 1660 by the people of Virginia 
themselves when the colonial Assembly voted acreage for a 
college and instituted methods of raising funds. But the 

effort was not successful. 

It remained for the Reverend Doctor James Blair, a 
Scotsman who had received the Master of Arts degree at 
Edinburgh, and who arrived in America in 1685, to provide 
the impetus which culminated in the establishment of William 
and Mary. A vigorous personality with a dedicated enthusiasm 
for education, he was sent by the General Assembly in 1692 


®Morison, On. Cit., p. 18. 

^Richard G. Boone, Education in the United States 
(New York, 1890), pp. 12-13. Thwing, On. Cit., p. 50. 

^The later development of higher education in Virginia 
as contrasted with the early establishment of Harvard in 
Massachusetts was largely owing to two factors. While the 
nonulation of Massachusetts was compact, that of Virginia was 
snread over a large territory. Also there were few clergymen 
among the Virginia settlers and they did not assume the 
responsibilities of leadership. 
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to England where he secured a charter for the college and a 
subscription of two thousand pounds from the King and Queen. 
Returning to Virginia, Blair was elected rector of the new 
college for his lifetime by the General Assembly. ^ 

The charter granted William and Mary provided for a 
second type of administrative control that was patterned 
after the vestry organization of the Anglican Church. The 
faculty, known as the '‘President and Masters," constituted 
a corporation holding the property of the institution and 
charged with the general administration of its affairs. In 
association with the faculty was a Board of Trustees, a self- 
perpetuating body, which passed upon the most important 
matters of policy and filled vacancies in the faculty, and 
in practice exercised ultimate control.^ 

The first commencement of William and Mary was held 
in 1700 and marked the beginning of an era in which the 
college became the most civilizing influence in Virginia 
society. Indeed, the founding of the college in Middle 
Plantation determined the political center of Virginia and 
the founding of Williamsburg.^3 

A rapidly expanding frontier and the growing necessity 
to provide local facilities in higher education for the young 


1 ^Sadie Bell, The Church, the State, and Education in 
Virginia . (Philadelphia, 1930), P» 117* 

l^Thwing, Op. Cit ., p. 57* 

Wills, Op. Cit., p. 22. 

Bell, Op . Cit ., p. 113. 

■^Herbert B. Adams, The College of William and Mary . 
(Washington, 1887)? P» 22. Thwing, Op. Cit., p.58. 
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men of Connecticut prompted ten Congregational ministers to 
gather in 1701 at Stamford, where they formed themselves into 
a society to found a college. Each minister brought with him 
a number of books and presented them to the body, laying them 
on the table and saying, "I give these books for the founding 
of a college in this colony." 14 It is significant that each 
of these men, with a single exception, was a graduate of 
Harvard, for it illustrates how effectively New England had 
fitted itself within two generations to train its own leaders. 

The colonial Assembly of Connecticut promptly granted 
the new college a charter and it was established at Saybrook. 
The charter, establishing a third type of administrative 
control, vested government of the college in the hands of 
the founding ministers, who composed a single Board of ten 
trustees. The Board did not include any representatives of 
the teaching body, although in 1723 the rector was made a 
trustee, ex officio . * 1 * * ^ In 1718 the college was moved to New 
Haven and assumed the name of Elihu Yale who had generously 
donated books and funds. The disciplined student life and 
the course of study at Yale were designed to parallel exactly 
the conditions found at Harvard. 


^ 4 Louis Shores, Origins of the American College 
Library. 1638-1800 . (Nashville, 1934), pi 21. 

1 ^Wills, Op. Cit., pp. 22-23. Thwing, On. Cit., p. 44. 
The rights of the Yale Corporation were frequently attacked 
by the^civil authorities who maintained that the State had 
the right of visitation. But Yale President Thomas Clap 
successfully maintained that the Corporation was legally 

independent of the rule of the Assembly. Nevertheless, 

instruction at Yale largely supported the orthodox tenets 

of the state authorities. 
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lt is evident that the educational objectives of the 
first three colleges in America were influenced by their 
founders to emulate the classical studies and English tradi¬ 
tions of Oxford and Cambridge, and simultaneously to prepare 
young men for leadership under the unique conditions of life 
in the New World. Since Church and State were one in seven¬ 
teenth and early eighteenth century Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Virginia, the ministry provided civil as well as spiritual 
leadership. To train young men for the ministry, therefore, 
was a primary purpose of higher education. 

In New England, where every newly settled frontier 
town clamored for its own minister, a learned Congregational 
clergy was the pressing need that Harvard and later Yale were 
expected to supply. This fact is early emphasized by a pam¬ 
phlet entitled "New England's First Fruits," published in 
London in 1643, which records the founding of Harvard, and 
begins: 


After God had carried us safe to New England and wee 
had builded our houses, provided necessaries for our 
livelihood, rear'd convenient places for Gods worship, 
and setled the Civill Government: One of the next 
things we longed for, and looked after was to advance 
Learning, and perpetuate it to Posterity, dreading to 
leave an illiterate Ministry to the Churches, when 
our present Ministers shall lie in the Dust.l6 (Sic) 

The intent of the founders of Yale is stated in the 
college charter, dated October 9, 1701, which begins: 


Cubberly, On. Cit., "The Founding of Harvard 
College," pp. 13-14. 
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Whereas several well disposed and public spirited 
persons of their sincere regard to, and zeal for up¬ 
holding and propagating of the Christian Protestant 
religion, by a succession of learned and orthodox men, 
have expressed by petition their earnest desires that 
full liberty and privilege bp granted unto certain 
undertakers for the founding and suitably endowing 
and ordering a collegiate school within His Majesty’s 
Colony of Connecticut, wherein youth may be instructed 
in the arts and sciences, who through the blessing of 
Almighty God, may be fitted for public employment, both 
in church and civil State. 17 

In Virginia, where the Church of England was the es¬ 
tablished faith, the charter of William and Mary states the 
purpose of the college, as follows: 

... to the end that the church of Virginia 
may be furnished with a seminary of ministers of 
the gospel, and that the youth may be piously edu¬ 
cated in good letters and manners, and that the 
Christian faith may be propagated amongst the 
Western Indians to the Glory of Almighty God; to 
make, found, and establish a certain place of universal 
study, or perpetual college of Divinity, Philosophy, 
Languages, and other good arts and sciences . . . .1° 

While these documents emphasize the proposal to 
educate men for the ministry, it is to be noted that they 
also announce other purposes: at Harvard, ”to advance 
Learning and perpetuate it to Posterity”; at Yale, that 
"youth may be instructed in the arts and sciences . . . and 
fitted for public employment both in church and civil State"; 
at William and Mary, "that the youth may be piously educated 
in good letters and manners." These distinctions have given 
rise to varying interpretations of the purpose of the colonial 
college. Some students of early American college history 
insist that the single and narrowly-denominational proposal 


•^ Ibid ., "An Act Incorporating Yale College ," pp. 22-23. 
l^ Ibid ., "The Charter of William and Mary," pp. 28-29. 
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was to prepare for the ministry. Others maintain that the 
real purpose was to provide basic training for the professions 
and for social leadership. 

A capable protagonist of this latter viewpoint, Professor 
Alexander Meiklejohn, contends that the early college was non¬ 
professional in purpose, that it was truly liberal because 
the education offered was of value to a man regardless of the 
profession he entered.^ This opinion was supported by an 
able historian of colonial Harvard, Samuel E. Morison, who 
explained, "Harvard was a religious college, but emphatically 
not a 'divinity school' or a seminary for the propagation of 
Puritan theology — although the Mathers would have made her 
Just that. Harvard was founded, and in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury supported, as a college of English university standards 
of liberal education for the young men of New England under 
strict religious discipline." 20 

An excellent study of both arguments, made by Donald G. 
Tewksbury, penetrates beyond the phraseology of petitions 
and charters. Dr. Tewksbury examined materials relating to 
the individual institutions in the statements of contemporary 
religious leaders and in denominational records. From these 

■^Alexander Meiklejohn, The Liberal College . (Boston, 
1920), pp. 21-23. This author states: "The old college did 
educate ministers just as it did candidates for other pro¬ 
fessions, but it did not give to each of these groups a dif¬ 
ferent education. It was dealing with something common to 
them all, and so it gave to all of them the same instruction- 
the culture of a liberal education." 

20 

Morison, Op. Cit., p. 22. 
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sources he reconstructed the general situation that confronted 
the religious leaders of the day, and he concluded that "the 
problem of providing for a trained leadership for the churches 
on the ever-advancing frontier was uppermost in their minds. 

In his careful analysis of the purposes of church- 

related education, Leslie K. Patton agrees with Dr. Tewksbury 

in his conclusions. He suggests, however, that the controversy 

may be resolved in some measure by pointing out that colonial 

ministers were not churchmen in the narrow sense, but were 

acknowledged community leaders, active in the broader fields 

of social and political affairs. He states, 

It is evident that the chief concern of the founders 
of most of the early colleges was that of providing 
ministers for the Church, but that the program of these 
colleges was not a professional program similar to 
present-day seminaries; instead, their offerings were 
suitable for preparation in law, medicine, teaching 
and business. Because of the insight it gave into 
social institutions, and acquaintance with classical 
literature it afforded the best available training 
for social leaders. 22 

Undeniably training for the ministry in the larger 
sense of public service, although on a denominational basis, 
was the primary objective of the early colleges. A secondary 
motive was to prepare for the professions, although in New 
England, the Church constituted the most attractive profession 
and law and medicine were not considered of equal stature. 
Subordinate purposes of collegiate education were to inculcate 


^Donald George Tewksbury, The Founding of American 
Colleges and Universities before the Civil War . (New York, 
1932), pp. 55-607“ 

^Leslie Karr Patton, The Purposes of Church-Related 
Colleges . (New York, 194-0), pp. 32-33. 
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mental discipline and to dispense culture through emphasis 
upon the classics. 2 3 But the objective of all learning was 
the greater knowledge of God. Harvard students were reminded 
that the acquisition of knowledge for its own sake without 
"laying Christ in the bottome, as the only foundation," was 
futile and simple. 24- 

The importation from Europe of educational objectives, 
of curriculum, terminology and methods was parallelled by the 
implanting of state control, as the settlers had witnessed it 
in England, over the fledgling colleges. Supervision of edu¬ 
cation by the State was corollary to the conviction that the 
first colonists brought with them from Europe: that the well¬ 
being of both Church and State depended upon a vital union 
between them. These seventeenth century Englishmen accepted 
the right of the State to legislate for the benefit of the 
Church and the right of the Church to expect support from 
the State. They recognized the prerogative of the State to 
establish a single church as the legally-authorized religion. 2 5 

In Massachusetts where Church and State acted as one, 
only members of the Church were allowed to vote and heresy 
was punished by the civil authorities. To the first Puritan 


2 ^Thwing, 02. Cit., pp. 30, 78 . Snow, On. Cit., p. 147. 

William H. Crawford, The American College . (New York, 
1915), p. 5. The daily translation of classical authors from 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, although considered excellent in¬ 
tellectual discipline, actually resulted in steadfastness 
rather than scholarship. 

24 Morison, 0£. Cit., p. 24. 

2 ^Sanford H. Cobb, The Rise of Religious Liberty in 
America . (New York, 1902),p.65. 
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leaders, the toleration of dissent from the established forms 
of religious worship "was as sedition in the State and a sin 
against God." * 2 ^ Therefore the orthodoxy of the Harvard 
faculty and student body was of prime importance to the State, 
and both teachers and s tudents were required to subscribe to 
Puritan tenets. The clergy ruled with absolute power until 
1691, when Massachusetts received a new royal charter which 
set up a franchise based no longer upon church membership 
but upon property. But the rising mercantile and royalist 
interests aligned themselves with the clergy to maintain the 
class structure of society, and orthodoxy remained a corner¬ 
stone of State security. 2 ? Even during the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the Overseers maintained their right to examine the 
principles of all persons instructing at Harvard, upon any 
just suspicion of their upholding dangerous beliefs. 2 ^ 

In theocratic Connecticut the founders of Yale in¬ 
stituted the regulations they had known as students at 
Harvard. The Trustees of Yale also required that no instruc¬ 
tion be given in other systems of divinity than such as they 
should order, and that students should recite daily and be 
examined in the "Assembly's Catechism" and Ames' "Cases of 
Conscience" and "Theological Thesis."^9 

26 Ibid .. p. 68. 

2 ?Merle Curti, The Social Ideas of American Educators . 
(New York, 1935), pp. 4-6; 6-10. 

2 ^Morison, Op. Clt .. p. 68. 

^Boone, Op. Cit .. p. 39« 
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In Anglican Virginia, the leader of the Church of 
England in the colony also served as the head of William 
and Mary. As the deputy of the Bishop in Virginia, Dr. 

Blair was president of the college. Until the outbreak of 
the Revolution, the president and professors were obliged 
to subscribe to the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of 

England.3° 

Between the New England and the Virginia devotion to 
Church-State unity, there was a difference of concept. This 
difference has been described in the fine study by Cobb, as 
follows: 

The Puritan insisted upon conformity because he wanted 
to make the State religious and to preserve the true 
religion in its purity. The Virginian insisted upon 
conformity because the Church was a department of the 
State and all dissent was indicative of civil disorder 

and insubordination.31 

Both philosophies produced the same result: education was 
controlled by those in ecclesiastical and political authority. 

State control of the colleges implied an obligation of 
financial support, but Massachusetts, Connecticut and to a 
lesser degree Virginia each refused to assume the larger 
share of fiscal responsibility. Harvard received from the 
General Court four hundred pounds towards its establishment 
and such token assistance as the revenues of the Boston- 
Charlestown ferry. Yale, like Harvard named for a private 
benefactor, received from the Connecticut Assembly the 
annual grant of a hundred pounds for a limited period. Both 


3 °Thwing, Oo. Cit., p. 60. 
31 Cobb, Ofi. Cit., p. 70. 
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The vigor of the intellect, the refinement of taste, 
the appreciation of great truths, the determination 
to live worthily, qualities that characterized the 
people of New England of the seventeenth century were 
in large degree the work of the clergymen of the age 
and these clergymen were graduates of Harvard college.3 4 

Of the Harvard graduates who established higher learning in 

Connecticut, it is said, 

The men who founded Yale represented the highest results 
in character and service which the New World had pro¬ 
duced. They were faithful, pious, laborious, country 
ministers. Their ideals were largely the highest. 

Their methods of achieving their ideals were largely 
wise, and under the limitations of narrow conditions, 
they laid a lasting foundation. 35 

The educational monopoly of the first colleges went un¬ 
challenged until almost the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The forces which ultimately brought into being a series of 
new colleges sprang from the strength and diversity of re¬ 
ligious conviction that was sweeping the colonies. They were 
coupled by the complex factors of growing waves of emigration, 
the increasing availability of the printed word, and diffuse 
economic, political and social change.36 

The great religious overturning which was responsible 
for the new interest in education began in New England in a 
period marked by the waning influence of Puritan ideals. By 
the end of the seventeenth century primitive Calvinism gave 
way to a new doctrine of conversion emphasizing human 


3 4 Thwing, On. Cit., p. 45. 

3 5 Ibid .. p. 72 . 

3^Marcus W. Jernegan, "Factors Influencing the 
Development of American Education Before the Revolution," 
Proceedings of the Mississippi Valiev Historical Association . 

1911-1912, Vol. V, 190-204. 
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responsibility, and the early eighteenth century witnessed 
an acceleration of the movement in the Congregational Church 
toward Deism and Unitarianism. This development was vigor¬ 
ously protested by churchmen who believed that man's dependence 
upon human measures for salvation would end his dependence 
upon Christ. Between these two groups in the New England 
Church grew an ever-widening breach of opinion.37 

To combat this tendency toward a broader religious 
interpretation, Jonathan Edwards, a brilliant Yale graduate 
of 1720, preached in 1734 a series of sermons on justifica¬ 
tion by faith alone. His words, embodying strict adherence 
to the tenets of Calvinism, set in motion a resurgence of 
orthodox faith that inspired revivals in every section of 
New England. Simultaneously, the Presbyterians in New 
Jersey, led by the dynamic ministers, William and Gilbert 
Tennent, experienced a similar revival. The enthusiasm of 
the Presbyterians spread to other sects in the Middle and 
Southern colonies, and evangelical meetings were held by 
the Baptists, Methodists, Lutherans, and the Dutch Reformed. 88 

With the arrival in America of George Whitefield, 
dynamic English evangelist, these various independent 
revivals were given a sense of unity through his leader¬ 
ship. In 1739 and 1740 Whitefield toured New England, 

3?Woodbridge Riley, American Thought from Puritanism 
to Pragmatism . (New York, 1915)? PP* 8-9. 

-^William W. Sweet, The Story of Religion in America . 
(New York, 1939), PP* 185-20^ Joseph Tracy, The_Great 
Awakening . (Boston, 1842), pp. 50-58. 
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Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia, eloquently preaching 
vital religion and conversion to all churches and all classes, 
and cooperating equally with all denominations. The spiritual 
consciousness that he engendered reached a peak throughout 
the colonies in the early 174-0's and became known as the 
Great Awakening. The wave of religious fervor that had 
engulfed the country in 174-0 and 174-1 subsided quickly, how¬ 
ever, and by 174-4 revival interest was greatly lessened. 
Although Whitefield made trips to America in 1744, 1754, 

1764, and 1770, the vigor of the early movement was never 
recaptured.39 

As the most significant mass movement prior to the 
Revolution, the Great Awakening had far-reaching influence 
and its results were varied. While the revival brought 
about an uplifting of moral and religious life in many com¬ 
munities, it created dissension and bitterness between the 
conservative and liberal factions in many churches, ultimately 
dividing the Congregationalists and the Presbyterians and 
temporarily splitting the Dutch Reformed. It encouraged 
the rapid growth of dissenting denominations at the same 
time that it weakened the political and social hold of the 
Established Church, particularly in New England and Virginia, 
preparing the way for eventual revolt against England. But 
out of the great wave of religious enthusiasm came a 

■^Marcus W. Jernegan, The American Colonies. 14-92 - 
1750 . (New York, 1929), PP. 408-412. Harvey Wish. Society 
and Thought in Early America . (New York, 1950), pp. 155-159. 
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contribution to colonial life of inestimable value - the 
creation of a new college. 

The effect of the Awakening upon the two New England 
colleges was of great importance in determining the course 
of their development in the thirty-five years before the 
Revolution. Whitefield's vibrant preaching had evoked mixed 
sentiments among the Congregational clergy, some of whom 
welcomed an evangelist advocating strict Calvinism, while 
others resented his emotional appeal and the rabble-rousing 
tactics of his followers. When Whitefield returned to New 
England in 174-4 and found many pulpits denied him, he 
countered by holding immense out-door meetings and attacking 
his opponents as unconverted. 40 

As centers of doctrinal discussion, Harvard and Yale 
were subjected to controversy. Whereas students were en¬ 
couraged to attend Whitefield meetings in 1740, the following 
year both colleges issued declarations opposing the evangelist's 
conduct and methods. In answer, Whitefield succeeded in 
creating the popular impression of "godless Harvard." This 
resulted in a temporary interruption of the trend towards 
academic freedom that had been developing at Harvard, for 
an oath bill, designed to impose Calvinism on the college 
was considered in 1747, although later abandoned. Yale, 
however, was subjected to such strong political and clerical 
pressure that the Corporation voted that both students and 
faculty must subscribe to certain religious beliefs and no 

^Sweet, Op. Cit .. pp. 194 - 195 . 
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others. 41 As late as 1772 a law was Introduced at Yale to 
require all college officers to give satisfaction of "the 
soundness of their faith in opposition to Arminian and pre- 
latical corruption." 42 Thus the Awakening in New England 
gave rise to the firm establishment of sectarian control at 
Yale, while Harvard successfully controlled orthodoxy and 
continued to develop a more liberal spirit. 

In giving renewed life and strength to the religious 
forces in the colonies, the Great Awakening created a new 
demand for an indigenous ministry, which resulted directly 
in the establishment of four colleges: the College of New 
Jersey (Princeton), in 174-6; the College of Rhode Island 
(Brown), in 1764; Queen's College (Rutgers), in 1766; and 
Dartmouth College, in 1769. The new interest in education 
also encouraged the founding of King’s College (Columbia) 
in 1754, and the College of Philadelphia (University of 
Pennsylvania) in 1755 - the latter evolving from the Academy 
and Charity School of earlier date. 

The Presbyterians had early realized the necessity of 
an educated ministry, a need which William Tennent's school 
at Neshaminy, Pennsylvania, sometimes called "the log college," 

^Morison, Up. Cit., pp. 84, 87-88. 

^Boone, Ojd. Cit .. p. 42. Riley, Op. Cit., p. 8. 

Riley defines Arminianism as "an appeal to consciousness in 
the system of abstract logic." Arminianism regarded human 
activity as a necessary condition of moral responsibility. 

The decrees of God, it maintained, are not absolute but con¬ 
ditional upon the acts of man, who is free, able to will, 
and perform the right. 
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ha d attempted to meet. In 1746 the New York Synod, which 
had supported the revival and had subsequently broken with 
the more conservative-minded Philadelphia Synod, obtained a 
charter Tor the College of New Jersey which was located per¬ 
manently at Princeton in 1755. Two years later, Jonathan 
Edwards who had grown suspicious of the New England colleges 
after their condemnation of the revival, was elected presi¬ 
dent. The College of New Jersey began to prepare zealous 
young men for the Presbyterian ministry, five of the six 
members of the first graduating class becoming parsons. 4 3 

The Baptists, who had won many new converts through¬ 
out the revivals, also faced the problem of training ministers 
to meet their rapidly-expanding congregations. Frequently 
the victims of intolerance, the Baptists staunchly advocated 
individual freedom of conscience and separation of Church 
and State. In 1762 the Baptist Association of Philadelphia 
moved to establish the College of Rhode Island, and the 
charter granted the new institution expressed the liberal 
views of its founders. The charter prohibited the use of 
any religious test, guaranteed freedom of religious conscience, 
and welcomed students of all denominations. Sectarian char¬ 
acter was maintained by the provision that the president and 
a majority of the trustees must be members of the Baptist 
Church. 44 

4 "} 

"William A. Dodd, History of the College of New 
Jersey. From Its Commencement. A.D. 1746 to 1789 . (PrTnnfttnw. 
1844), pp. 1-10.Thomas J. Wertenbaker. Princeton. 17 46- 
1946 . (Princeton, 194-6), pp. 19-28. 

44 Walter C. Bronson, The History of Brown Universit y 
(Providence, 1914), pp. 10-33. 
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The Dutch Reformed Church, stirred by the evangelical 
movement, became aware of the need to train its leaders in 
America, as opposed to the traditional practice of educating 
them in Holland. Between the Conservatives who wanted to 
retain the Dutch language, customs and leadership, and the 
Progressives who favored the use of English and increasing 
independence, a schism occurred which temporarily delayed 
an educational undertaking. Eventually the two groups were 
joined, resulting in the establishment of Queen's College, 
later known as Rutgers, in 1766. The second charter, granted 
in 1770, stated the dual purpose of providing a learned and 
qualified ministry, and of promoting for the benefit of the 
community and the advancement of Protestantism. 4 5 

In the Congregational Church those elements which 
endorsed the missionary zeal of the Awakening supported 
Eleazar Wheelock in his efforts to establish a college to 
educate young men devoted to the propagation of Christianity 
among the Indians. Wheelock, a graduate of Yale, had earlier 
maintained a school for Indian boys who were prepared to 
teach the Gospel to their people. The necessity for train¬ 
ing white students as well as tribesmen for missionary work 
resulted in the granting of a charter in 1769 by the Governor 
of New Hampshire for the founding of a college named for 
Lord Dartmouth, who had raised funds with Whitefield in 
England for Wheelock's earlier Indian schools. The location 

4 ^William H. S. Demarest. A History of Rutgers College . 
1766-1924 . (New Brunswick, 1924), pp. 1-82. 
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of the college in Hanover, New Hampshire, then a frontier 
community, imposed harsh living conditions upon faculty and 
students. * * 4 ^ 

The two colleges which attempted to resist sectarian 
control were located in the cities of New York and Phila¬ 
delphia, cosmopolitan centers of various nationalities and 
tongues where narrow denominational pressure was less in¬ 
fluential. In New York in 1754- a charter was granted to 
King's College, reincorporated as Columbia in 1784. 

Samuel Johnson, brilliant Yale graduate of 1714, who had 
later deserted the Congregational Church and become an 
Anglican minister, was named the first president. Although 
Johnson proposed for the new institution a broad educational 
plan embracing the new mathematical and scientific studies, 
the college also had a religious purpose. In the famous 
Advertisement for the College, which Johnson wrote in 1753, 
he stated: 

The chief Thing that is aimed at in this College 
is to teach and engage the Children to know God in 
Jesus Christ, to love him and serve him, in all Sobriety, 
Godliness, and Righteousness of Life, with a perfect 
Heart, and a willing Mind; and to train them up in all 
virtuous Habits, and all such useful Knowledge*as may 
render them creditable to their Families and Friends, 
Ornaments to their Country and useful to the public 
Weal in their generations.47 

Despite the opposition of the Presbyterians and the 
Dutch Reformed, and heated public discussion of the matter, 

4 ^Leon Burr Richardson, History of Dartmouth College . 

(Hanover, 1932), Vol. I, pp. 1-145. 

4 ?Snow, On. Cit., pp. 56-60. 
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King's College took on an Episcopalian character when it 
was decided that the president should be an Anglican and 
that the liturgy of the Church should be used at the morn¬ 
ing and evening services of the college. Two-thirds of the 
members of the Board of Trustees were also Anglicans. Thus, 
although enlightened efforts to broaden the scope of study 
at the college were successful, religious motives remained 
entrenched. 4 ® 

In Philadelphia, the interest of the rising middle 
class in education to meet practical needs was expressed by 
Benjamin Franklin in 174-9 in a pamphlet entitled Proposals 
Relating to the E ducation of Youth in Pennsylvania . Franklin 
envisioned an institution that would develop "a succession 
of sober, virtuous, and industrious citizens." His 
Proposals stated the following educational purpose for 
students: 

As to their studies, it would be well if they 
could be taught everything that is useful and every¬ 
thing that is ornamental: But Art is long and their 
Time is short. It is therefore proposed that they 
learn those Things that are likely to be most useful 
and most ornamental; Regard being had to the several 
Professions for which they are intended. 4 9 

The Charter for the Academy voiced the hope that "this Aca¬ 
demy may prove a nursery of virtue and wisdom, and that it 
will produce men of disposition and capabilities beneficial 

Aft 

Horace Coon, Columbia, Colossus on the Hudson . (New 
York, 194-7), pp. 36-44. Thwing. Op. Cit.. pp. 116-110- 

49 

7 Thomas Woody, Educational Views of Ben ism-in 
Franklin . (New York and London, 1931), p. 158. 
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to mankind in the various occupations of life; but more par¬ 
ticularly suited to the infant state of North America in 
general . . . ."5° The College Charter of 1755 proposed to 
encourage "the students thereof to a laudable diligence, 
industry and progress in useful literature and science 
* . . • " 5l Significantly, none of these documents mention 
religion, church, or ministry. This is the only colonial 
college that had little direct religious purpose. 

Of the colleges founded between 174-6 and 1769 , King's 
College and to a larger extent the College of Philadelphia 
made the most pronounced efforts to go beyond the narrow 
confines of curriculum and purpose as recognized in the three 
older colleges. 52 But all of the six institutions made 
valuable contributions to colonial life in the turbulent 
years prior to the Revolution. They provided a means of 
higher education to a larger and less socially stratified 
portion of the population.53 As the pressure of contemporary 
events began to invade the academic halls, these colleges 
presented an arena for the discussion of current theological 
and political ideas. They became a source of new political 
and social, and in some instances clerical, leadership which 
later voiced the great ideals of the struggle for independence. 


50 

Elsie W. Clews Parsons, Educational Legislation a nri 
Administration of the Co lonial Governments . (New York T??qqT 
pp. 300-303. ’ 

51 Ibid., pp. 303 - 308 . 

^ 2 Snow, Op. Cit., p. 147 . 

^Thwing, Op. Cit., pp. 30 , 78 . 
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The veritable nature of the colonial college was ex¬ 
pressed in its curriculum, around which student activity- 
revolved. The first course of study in America, originally 
covering three years and changed to four in 1655, was inau¬ 
gurated by President Dunster at Harvard in 1642 and emulated 
the classical traditions of the English universities.^ The 
Harvard curriculum was primarily devoted to Philosophy, which 
included physics, logic, ethics, and politics, then to the 
study of Greek and oriental languages, covering Hebrew, 
Chaldee and Syriac, and also to Rhetoric, which consisted 
of declamation, disputation, and writing, largely in Latin. 
History was taught for one hour after the noon meal every 
Saturday during the winter and was supplanted by botany 
during the summer, while mathematics was almost completely 
ignored. Each class concentrated on one or two subjects 
for an entire day in the belief that this method produced 
heightened mental discipline.55 This curriculum provided 
the example that was followed with variations at the later 
colonial colleges, with the exception of King's College and 
the College of Philadelphia. 

Even at its inception this curriculum did not reflect 
the contemporary awareness of new discovery, and it has been 
authoritatively evaluated as failing adequately "to represent 
the knowledge which the world has secured in the first third 

5 4 Morison, Op. Cit., pp. 25-30. 

-^Cubberly, Op. Cit .. "The First Rules for the Govern¬ 
ment of Harvard College," pp. 34-36. Thwing, Op. Cit .« 
pp. 26-30. Snow, Op. Cit., pp. 25-30. 
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of the seventeenth century."56 Criticism of this classical 
pattern of learning in America was voiced as early as 1724 
by the Reverend Hugh Jones, professor of mathematics at 
William and Mary, in his book entitled The Present State of 
Virginia. Jones suggested modification of the curriculum 
and favored increased attention to history. He further pro¬ 
posed that the purpose of the college be broadened and that 
William and Mary be recognized as the training school for 
the civil service of the colony.57 The utilitarian training 
for American life advocated by Franklin in his "Proposals" 
stands as an indictment of the educational objectives 
pursued in the other colleges. In some instances, students 
themselves reacted unfavorably to the limited curriculum, 
as in the case of Samuel Johnson, who later wrote of his 
undergraduate days at Yale, 

that the utmost as to classical learning that was 
now generally aimed at, and indeed for twenty or 
thirty years afterward was no more than to construe 
five or six of Tully's orations and as many books 
of Virgil, poorly, and most of the Greek Testament 
with some chapters of the Hebrew Psalter . . . 

(while) common arithmetic, and a little surveying 
were the ne plus ultra of mathematical requirement. 58 

The college entrance requirements reflected the 
classical nature of the curriculum. To be admitted at 
Harvard, students were obliged to prove their ability to 
write, speak, and translate Latin and to demonstrate 

^Thwing, Op. Cit., p. 25. 

57 

Adams, The College of William and Marv . p. 21. 

58 

Snow, Op. Cit .. p. 34. 
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century, however, the frontier had already begun to move west¬ 
ward, a greater number of imported books began to appear, and 
a larger measure of personal freedom was secured. 

The first wave of European ideas to have strong impact 
upon the colonies came from England, which, between the years 
of 1680 and 1720, had assumed virtually undisputed intellectual 
leadership on the Continent. In a sense, Sir Isaac Newton and 
John Locke were systematizes of ideas which were prevalent, 
and which in part had been inherited from Bacon and Descartes. 
Newton voiced the views of a group of scientific geniuses who 
had effected the Copernican and Cartesian Revolution, drawing 
up in complete mathematical form the mechanical view of 
nature-relativity. Locke stood as an apologist and heir of 
the great struggle of the seventeenth century for constitu¬ 
tional liberties, human rights, and toleration.6° 

The theories of Newton and Locke were introduced into 
America during the first half of the eighteenth century. 

Theirs was the historic role of preparing the colonial mind 
for the philosophies of somewhat later English thinkers - 
George Berkeley and David Hume - and for that of the French 
thinkers whose work brought forth, after the middle of the 
century, the period of the Enlightenment, a title applied by 
the French philosophers to the coming Age of Reason of the 
human race. This Enlightenment was both educational and 
scientific, aiming at the perfection of the individual, and 


60 

Frederick E. Brasch, “The Newtonian Epoch in the 
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at human mastery of the environment. In France, the philo¬ 
sophers followed the path of logic to broad principles. 
Montesquieu taught religious toleration; Voltaire championed 
individual political freedom; Fontanelle preached human per- 
fectability; Condorcet proclaimed the progress of science 
and advocated popular education as the basis for human ad¬ 
vance; Rousseau, a disciple of Locke, urged the regeneration 
of the whole of society through political Justice and a uni¬ 
versal appeal to reason. The ultimate goals of their thinking 
were universal liberty, equality, and fraternity.^ 

The impact of the English thinkers, and to a lesser 
extent the French philosophers - owing to their introduction 
into America late in the colonial period - gave rise to a 
philosophy of rationalism and empiricism that spread through¬ 
out the colonies. Americans began to express an independent 
spirit of thinking, to lose their faith in the old religious 
sanctions, to develop an experimental interest in scientific 
investigation, and to question the political principles that 
governed them. The impact of the new ideas, so widely felt 
outside of colonial college walls, finally overcame the re¬ 
sistance of the colleges, and the centers of learning were 
forced to reflect their influence to some degree. 

^Lucien Levy-Bruhl, History of Modern Philosophy in 
France . (Chicago, 1899 ), pp. 30-40; 139-140. A translation 
from the French, this is a thorough but intricate study. 

Allen 0 . Hansen, Liberalism and American Education . (New York, 
1926), pp. 1-42. Agatho Zimmer, Changing Concepts of Higher 
Education in America since 1700 . (Washington, 1938), pp. 7 - 13 . 
Vernon Louis Parrington. Main Currents in American Thought . 

(New York, 1927)> pp. 207-273. These pages analyze and com¬ 
pare the social and political significance of Locke's work 
and that of the French philosophers. 
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The first generous recognition in the colonial colleges 
of the new scientific theories was made at William and Mary 
when a professor of natural philosophy and mathematics was 
appointed in 1711. By the middle of the century, mathe¬ 
matics had become an integral part of the William and Mary 
study program. Dr. William Small, Professor of Mathematics 
from 1758 to 1764, taught doctrines that almost anticipated 
the nineteenth century, and had a profound influence unon 
Thomas Jefferson, who wrote of him in his autobiography, 

"And from his conversation I got my first views of the ex¬ 
tension of science, and of the system of things in which we 
are placed. "63 But orthodox minds in Virginia feared for 
the morals of students under Small’s tutelage, and for this 
reason the young James Madison was sent to the College of 
New Jersey where "the foundation of learning was undefiled."64 

In New England the introduction of Newton's philosophy 
sharply challenged the influence of Calvinism and became the 
object of vehement attacks by the clergy. Cotton Mather 
opposed the use of reason, and he uttered this warning: 

"Harken ye of Harvard and Yale College to old Eubulus, ex¬ 
horting you with his counsel. In most academies of this 
world nothing is acquired but worldly wisdom; the philosophy 
taught in them is nothing but foolosophy."65 But Mather 

Theodore Hornberger, Scientific Thought in the 
American Colonies. 1638-1800 . (Austin, Texas, 1945), p. 25. 

63 Bell, Op. Cit., p. 129. 

^^Beard, Op. Cit., p. 174. 

^'’Riley, Op. Cit., p. 57. 
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later came to admit the existence of "Divine Reason" and to 
avail himself of rational arguments in his writings. In 
earlier years, Charles Chauncy, who succeeded Dunster as 
president of Harvard in 1654, had written "Benevolence of 
the Diety," in which he described God as benevolent and 
rational instead of cruel, inscrutable, and acting by par¬ 
ticular providence, Chauncy marked a notable advance in 
the progress of rational thought that had manifested itself 
early at Harvard .^ The modern influences in the college 
welcomed an extension of the mathematics course, which had 
remained the same for ninety years, and in 1728 Isaac 
Greenwood was installed as the first Hollis Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. He was replaced in 
1739 by John Winthrop IV, a brilliant scientist and corre¬ 
spondent of Franklin, who gave a course of popular lectures 
with demonstrations of "the discoveries of the incomparable 
Isaac Newton."67 

The new theories were introduced at Yale in 1714 when 
Jeremiah Duramer, Connecticut's colonial agent in London, 
persuaded Newton and other leading intellectual figures to 
donate some eight hundred of their works to the college. 

This gift, known as the Dummer collection, had tremendous 
influence in broadening the narrow course at Yale, largely 
owing to the efforts of Samuel Johnson. Y/hile an 

^ Ibid .. pp. 58-59. 

^Morison, On. Cit .. pp. 79-80. 
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undergraduate at Yale, Johnson had been warned against read¬ 
ing Descartes, Bacon, Locke and Newton and also the works of 
the Anglican Bishop Berkeljr. When Johnson became a tutor in 
1716 , he utilized the new Dummer addition to the library to 
extend the mathematics course for the understanding of the 
Newtonian system, and then taught this in place of the older 
system until he resigned in 1722 . 68 With a small group of 
intellectuals at Yale, Johnson came to doubt the validity 
of the "Congregational Way," and he decided to join the 
Church of England, becoming the first Anglican clergyman in 
Connecticut .$9 

The action of Johnson shook the foundations of the 
Congregational Church in Connecticut and brought great criti¬ 
cism upon Yale together with demands for a return to intellec¬ 
tual orthodoxy. Although mathematics and science were still 
taught, the faith of the students was carefully guarded from 
corruption, and Yale's President Thomas Clap even refused an 
offer of certain books from the free-thinking colony of Rhode 
Island. As late as 1753 the General Assembly of Connecticut 
resolved 

That one principal end proposed in erecting the college 
was to supply the churches in this colony with a learned, 
pious, and orthodox ministry . . . and that an orthodox 
Professor of Divinity in the College would tend to pro¬ 
mote that good end and design ... .70 

88 Brasch, Op. Cit., pp. 321-322. Florian Cajori, 

The Teaching and History of Mathematics in the United States . 
(Washington, 1890 ), pp. 29-30. 

69 

Dictionary of American Biography . (New York, 1933), 
Vol. V, pp. II 8 -II 9 . 

^°Snow, Op. Cit ., p. 43. 
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preparation for a vocation. These individuals obtained the 
instruction they sought at evening schools which appeared in 
response to popular demand and thrived in Philadelphia and 
Boston.? 4 

The broadening knowledge of mathematics contributed 
to an active interest in scientific investigation throughout 
the colonies which was reflected in the colleges. Each in¬ 
stitution prided itself upon the acquisition of experimental 
equipment which was usually imported from England and made 
possible by generous donors. Franklin procured for Professor 
Winthrop at Harvard scientific apparatus which formed the 
first laboratory of experimental physics in the colonies. 

7/hen Winthrop proved that earthquakes were purely natural 
phenomena and not manifestations of divine wrath, he incurred 
the displeasure of some of the clergy but succeeded in con¬ 
vincing them of the value of experimental research.75 in 
1749 Yale received from Franklin a machine which was used 
to make the earliest electrical experiments in New England. 

In Philadelphia when David Rittenhouse constructed an orrery, 
a lively competion arose among colleges for its possession, 
with the College of New Jersey successfully buying it while 
the College of Philadelphia was negotiating for its purchase. 
Rittenhouse later built another orrery for the Philadelphia 
college, where it attracted great crowds.?6 In 1762 the 


a ^ F. Seybolt, "The Evening School in Colonial 

America," University of I llinois Bulletin. Voi . yytt 
March 30, 1925, No. 31 , pp. 18-28.-’ ’ 
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Assembly of Virginia voted four hundred and fifty pounds to 
William and Mary for the purchase of apparatus to be used 
for scientific experimentation.5? Perhaps the extent to 
which the colleges recognized the vital importance of the 
new science was illustrated when Harvard and Yale presented 
in 1753 to that brilliant scientist, free-thinker and deist, 
Benjamin Franklin, his first honorary degrees, and William 
and Mary followed their example in 1756. 

The broadening scope of interest in America embraced 
also the modern foreign languages, which earlier had been 
looked upon with suspicion of popery, particularly in New 
England. Modern languages were probably taught as extra¬ 
curricular subjects before they were given official recog¬ 
nition in the course of study. The first record of such un¬ 
official instruction is found at Harvard where French was 
taught by a private tutor as early as 1720, and this type 
of private instruction was generally admitted at the other 
collegiate institutions. The College of Philadelphia was 
notable for the instruction it offered in three foreign 
languages: French, German, and Spanish.This reflected 
■franklin's utilitarian interest as expressed in his "Pro¬ 
posals," in which he stated, "All Students intended for 
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merchants should study French, German and Spanish, and though 
all should not he compelled to learn Latin, Greek, or the 
modern languages, yet none that have an ardent desire to 
learn them should be refused.” 

The mid-century likewise witnessed a vital change in 
the study of rhetoric, which trained the future revolutionary 
leaders in the principles of oratorical expression in English. 
Formerly, syllogistic disputations in Latin on theological 
subjects had been a classroom procedure which was also em¬ 
ployed at commencement exercises. At graduation, elected 
representatives of the senior class wrote theses which, after 
approval by the college president, were printed and distri¬ 
buted at the ceremonies in the form of Latin broadsides, 
and some of these were delivered during the exercises.® 0 
But the pressure of contemporary events and the protests 
made by both students and audiences against the abstract 
philosophical discussions gave rise to a new attention to 
English oratory. 

As early as 1729? students at Harvard had debated the 
problem, "Is unlimited obedience to rulers taught by Christ 
and His Apostles?" By 1743 young Samuel Adams argued the 
affirmative of the subject, "Is it Lawful to resist 

^Montgomery, Op. Cit., p. 497. 
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the Supreme Magistrate, if the Commonwealth cannot be other¬ 
wise preserved?'* And in 1758 John Adams debated the affirma¬ 
tive to the question "Is Civil Government absolutely necessary 
for Men?" The progressively liberal attitude towards Rhetoric 
at Harvard was assisted by the system of Exhibitions, intro¬ 
duced in 1756, when students of the upper classes gave public 
orations largely in English. 81 A year earlier Provost Smith 
In Philadelphia had three of his students participate in a 
forensic debate at a special public exhibition. While 
formal Latin disputations were still maintained until the 
eve of the Revolution, this new trend was followed to a 
varying extent in most of the colleges, the liberality of 
subject and treatment depending upon the degree of freedom 
allowed at the individual institution. 

A revolutionary approach to rhetoric was made at the 
College of Philadelphia, where a professor devoted to the 
study of the English language was named. The study of gram¬ 
mar and style was advocated by Franklin, who favored the 
careful examination of the modern English classics, such as 
Tillotson, Addison, Pope and Algernon Sydney. Provost 
Smith's famous student reading list included "The Rambler" 
and "The Spectator" and other contemporary English works. 

But the program sponsored at Philadelphia was unique in the 
colonial period. 

The concept of historical study also received new 
evaluation, principally in Philadelphia. Originally relegated 
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to the bottom of Dunster’s Harvard program, history at first 
included only biblical subjects and was later broadened to 
cover Greek and Roman antiquities. Even during this period 
of changing opinion, history was a supplement to classical 
culture. Towards the end of the colonial period, ecclesias¬ 
tical history was raised to a position of importance.At 
Harvard effort was made to acquaint the students with some¬ 
thing of the history of England. But the greatest innovation 
was offered at the College of Philadelphia where Franklin had 
proposed a broad vision of historical study, to include the 
history of modern political oratory, of Christianity, of 
civil development showing the advantages of liberty, of uni¬ 
versal history devoted to modern nations and especially the 
Mother Country, and the history of commerce. ®3 

The new educational interest developing after 1750 
also affected the system of teaching. Like the curriculum, 
the tutorial system had been patterned after that of the 
English colleges. Although a few specializing professors 
had been appointed to particular chairs at Harvard and 
William and Mary during the first half of the eighteenth 
century, the teaching staff generally consisted of the presi¬ 
dent and two, three, or four young men who were recent grad¬ 
uates remaining for further study or until they were called 

to a church. A tutor was assigned to supervise all the 

1 
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studies given in a single class, except those presented by 
the president, who taught the senior class. Since tutors 
were responsible for a variety of subjects and frequently 
remained to teach only for a year, instruction was often not 
of high caliber. In 1767 a change took place at Harvard when 
each tutor was assigned to teach one subject to all classes.® 4 

That the colleges were moved to reflect the impact of 
new theory upon the society in which they existed, illustrates 
how thoroughly the revolutionary philosophies were permeating 
the colonial world. In the dissemination of new thought, 
individuals and the press pioneered and the colleges followed 
in their wake. The great scientific and political theories 
of the day were introduced and spread by such public leaders 
and men of science as Benjamin Franklin, James Otis, Samuel 
Adams, Cadwallader Colden, Thomas Cooper, Thomas Jefferson, 
and Governor Francis Fauquier, who arrived in Virginia in 
1758 and promptly introduced the works of Voltaire and the 
French philosophers.®5 New beliefs were engendered through 
public discussion and printed pamphlets, and by 1755 there 
were twenty-four presses in operation in sixteen towns of 
ten of the colonies.®^ Thriving bookshops in the cities dis¬ 
played the latest philosophical works and numerous English 

® 4 Morison, Op. Cit .. p. 90. 

Hornberger, Op. Cit., pp. 35-36. 

Thwing, Op. Cit., pp. 153-154. 

®^Zimmer, Op. Cit .. pp. 12-13. 

Bell, Op. Cit., P. 21. 

®^Lawrence C. Wroth, An American Bookshelf . (Philadelphia, 
1934), pp. 3-4. 
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translations. In Philadelphia, newspapers contained book¬ 
sellers’ advertisements offering for sale the works of Locke, 
Bacon, Sydney, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Hume, Hobbes, Voltaire 

and others.®7 

The new philosophies further gave rise to organizations 
formed by their enthusiastic champions and investigators. 
Philadelphia, which enjoyed a less theological climate and 
greater religious tolerance than other colonial cities and 
also claimed as citizen the indefatigable Franklin, became 
a center of intellectual activity. As early as 172? Franklin 
established the Junto, a club of young tradesmen devoted to 
the study of philosophy, morality and politics. In 1731 he 
interested a small number of fellow citizens in subscribing 
one hundred pounds toward the founding of a circulating 
library to be composed of contemporary works in science and 
philosophy, which in 1742 was incorporated as the Library 
Company of Philadelphia. In 1743 he organized the American 
Philosophical Society. The purpose of this Society was the 
promotion of applied sciences and practical arts, and its 
membership before the Revolution included virtually all the 
leading representatives of secular learning in America and 
many eminent scientists of ^urope. The Society served as 
one of the vital channels through which French influence 
flowed into America.88 

^Charles H. Lincoln, The Revolutionary Movement in 
Pennsylvania, 1760-1776 . (Philadelphia, 1901), pp. 119-120. 

88 Hansen, Ou. Cit., pp. 105, 109. Parsons, Op. Cit .. 
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The extent to which the radical philosophies of the 
French thinkers after 1750 reached into the colonial college 
is unknown, although it appears that mention of these works 
was not included in the official curriculum. The writings 
of intellectuals and public men abound with French references, 
but it would seem that they studied them independently. This 
condition may be partially explained by the fact that these 
theories were developed and introduced late in the colonial 
period. The colleges yielded slowly to new opinion, and the 
philosophy of Rousseau and his compatriots did not receive 
widespread publicity at the hands of Thomas Paine and Richard 
Price until the beginning of and during the Revolution. 

An account of the intellectual climate within the 
colonial colleges would not be complete without mention of 
textbooks and libraries. Textbooks were scarce and costly 
throughout the colonial period. The authorship of texts and 
manuals had not yet become a trade, and some able teachers 
were obliged to prepare their own to cover course material. 
Harvard students largely obtained their books from the men 
who had preceded them, although an increasing number of 
pertinent volumes was made available by booksellers. In 
many instances books were entirely outmoded, as at Harvard, 
where Aristotelian texts were still being used in 1740, in 
logic, physics, and metaphysics. In 1743 Harvard yielded to 
contemporary influence and added such new texts as Watt's 
Astronomy . Gordon's Geographical Grammar . Gravesand's 

®'Howard K. Beale, A History of Freedom of Teaching in 
American Schools . (New York, 1941), p. 33. 
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Digest of Natural Philosophy . Fordyce's Elements of Moral 
Philosophy , and Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding . While 
liberalizing trends introduced more modern texts, the old ones 
frequently remained required reading.9° 

The colonial college treasured its library as proof 
of its existence as an educational institution. The major 
portion of the college libraries consisted of private dona¬ 
tions, and Harvard and Yale were named for library-conscious 
benefactors while the College of Rhode Island was later re¬ 
named for Nicholas Brown, who bequeathed it his law collection. 
But printed material was also acquired through purchase, 
student fees, lotteries and appeals to the public, with the 
result that each of the libraries contained some very ancient 
and worthless books. The college libraries were of great 
importance, however, despite obstacles in the quality and 
quantity of volumes available, the uncomfortable quarters 
in which they were frequently housed, and the restrictive 
regulations which reduced the reading hours and discouraged 
easy access. 91 While it is stated that the library at 
Harvard played little part in the undergraduate course, 92 
Whitefield’s charges of Harvard heresy were largely based 
on the books in the college library. The library at Yale 
must have enjoyed broad usage at times, for the magnificent 


9 °Morison, Op . Cit., p. 89 . 

91 Louis Shores, Origins of the American College Library , 
1698 -I 8 OO. (Nashville, 1934), pp. 4-8-49. 

92 Morison, Ofi. Cit., P* 32. Shores, Op. Cit., PP- 14-15; 
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Dummer collection was made available to Johnson and his col¬ 
leagues and students. Unfortunately none of the nine colleges 
succeeded in developing a truly extensive collection before 
the Revolution, owing to the scarcity of books and the diffi¬ 
culty of preserving them from the destructive fires which 
were suffered intermittently by most of the institutions.93 
The development of the colonial college also was in¬ 
fluenced strongly by the character of and relationship between 
its component parts: president, faculty and students. The 
wide-spread obligations imposed upon the president in build¬ 
ing the infant institutions tended to centralize executive 
power. The president became the dominating influence, and 
the successful development of each college reflected his 
leadership. When a strong administration was lacking, as 
at Queen’s College where collegiate government was vested 
originally in the hands of three ministers and a tutor in¬ 
stead of a single executive, educational progress was re¬ 
tarded. 94 

The duties of the president covered every phase of 
college activity. The development of the curriculum was a 
responsibility which was ably executed by such men as 
Dunster, Blair, Johnson and Smith. It was the presidential 
duty to raise sufficient funds to conduct the college, in¬ 
volving him in lengthy correspondence and sometimes in 


93 


"An example of the tragic destruction caused by fire 
occurred at Harvard, whose library in 1764 contained about 
?i vp thousand volumes, all of which - except for two hun¬ 
dred books - were destroyed by fire shortly afterwards. 
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voyages to England in search of money; financial problems 
remained of primary concern to every college leader from 
Dunster to Smith. The president supervised all instruction 
and was obliged to teach the senior class; when no satis¬ 
factory textbook or manual was available, he sometimes wrote 
his own, as did Thomas Clap at Yale.95 The extent to which 
he moulded the attitudes of his students might be illustrated 
by the words of Frederick Frielinghusen, first tutor at 
Queen's College, who said that President Witherspoon of 
the College of New Jersey taught him patriotism as well as 
Greek.96 The president was responsible for examining and 
approving the corrected theses of the candidates for grad¬ 
uation, for supervising the commencement disputations, and 
for acting as moderator of the exercises. He was charged 
with the development of the library, which exp§nded whenever 
a strong executive emerged.97 Presidential obligations in¬ 
cluded such menial tasks as the purchase of books and ap¬ 
paratus. At Dartmouth where primitive frontier conditions 


95 G. Stanley Hall, "On the History of American College 
Textbooks and Teaching in Logic, Ethics, Psychology, and 
Allied Subiects," Proceedings o f the American Antiquarian 

si5irtrf5 3 .5! Til. IX, 1894 , P. W. Ws work was en- 
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prevailed, Wheelock performed an exhausting variety of duties, 
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academic freedom, Whitefield's attack created the popular 
impression of "godless Harvard" and actually caused a falling- 
off of enrollment. There can be no doubt that the role of 
the colonial president required initiative, courage, self- 
reliance and understanding, and that the personality of the 
executive left strong imprint upon the college, its students 

and the community.99 

Assisting the president were the tutors, who devoted 
themselves to teaching the first three classes, while the 
executive instructed the senior students. They were part 
of a system of instruction dating from the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury at Oxford and Cambridge, a system which could not be 
reproduced entirely in America because of lack of revenue 
to support a sufficient number of tutors. At early Harvard, 
and subsequently at other colonial colleges, a young man 
who had just graduated was considered a proper teacher and 


^ 9 An excellent account of the obligations of the 
early college president is given in George P. Schmidt, The 
Old-Time College President . (New York,.1930). Various 
presidential duties are discussed also in Potter, p. 14$ 
Thwing, pp. 78, 136-137, 142; Morison, p. 26$ Shores, 
pp. 109-120. For the performance of his multitudinous 
duties, the president did not receive a large income. His 
salary depended upon the income of the college, and Dunster s 
remuneration at Harvard was fifty pounds annually as com¬ 
pared with the presidential salary of three hundred pounds 
at the end of the colonial period. At Yale on the eve of 
the Revolution, the president received one hundred and 
fifty pounds. The president of the College of Rhode Island 
received no salary at all during the early years, and 
Wheelock's income at Dartmouth was usually uncertain. 
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he instructed in every subject of the curriculum.In some 
instances tutors were allowed independence in arranging courses 
of study, as illustrated by Samuel Johnson who introduced 
Newtonian theories while a tutor at Yale. The tutors were 
paid very little. Dunster gave his assistants four pounds 
a year, while at Yale in 1766 it was suggested that tutors 
receive a salary of fifty-one pounds. 

In the eighteenth century a limited number of professor¬ 
ships for the teaching of specific subjects were established 
in most of the colleges. 1° 2 At Harvard in 1721 Thomas Hollis 
established a professorship of divinity offering a salary of 
forty pounds annually, and followed it with a professorship 
of mathematics and natural philosophy. Other philanthro¬ 
pists gave funds to found professorships of oriental lan¬ 
guages in 1764, of rhetoric and of anatomy and physics in 
1772. William and Mary had a professor of mathematics in 
1711, and of oriental languages in 1729. As late as 1752 
at Yale there were still no funds available for professor¬ 
ships, and a financial plea was made to the legislature which 
resulted in the establishment of a chair of divinity in 


100 At Harvard the teaching staff was academically 
inbred. Exceut for the French instructors, the college did 
not have a single tutor not a Harvard graduate before the 
nineteenth century. Morison, Op. Cit., p. 32. 

101 Sears, Op. Cit., PP- 21-22. 

102 The professorial title was early employed at William 
and Mary where it applied to tutors, but at Harvard and Yale 
it was used only when a distinct endowment was made for 
that purpose. 
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.103 The lack of teaching materials inspired some pro¬ 
fessors to write their own textbooks. Isaac Greenwood at 
Harvard published a work on mechanical philosophy and a pro¬ 
fessor at Yale published a Hebrew grammar. 104 In general the 
tutors and professors were sincere and hard-working, although 
poorly-paid, individuals whose devotion contributed greatly 
to the successful development of the college and the character 
of its students. 

The student body composed the grist that was channeled 
into the collegiate mill, where it was enlightened by a 
largely classical curriculum, matured by association with the 
dominant personalities of the president, professors and tutors, 
and graduated to assume religious and civic leadership. The 
students were always a small and frequently a select group. 

At Harvard from 1642 to 1707 five hundred and thirty-one 
men received degrees, an average of eight a year. 10 5 The 
eighteenth century witnessed a constant increase in enroll¬ 
ment to perhaps as many as four hundred students, but the 
graduating class of 1771, the largest before the revolution, 
numbered only sixty-three. 10 * At William and Mary enrollment 
averaged sixty students annually thoughout the eighteenth 
century. 107 Before 1776 the College of Philadelphia graduated 


10 ^Snow, On. Cit., p. 43. 

104 Horison, Ofi. Cit.. p. 79. Snow, On. Cit., P* 50. 
10 ^Thwing, 0£. Cit., p. 35. 

106 Morison, Ojo. Cit., PP- !$, 32, 120. 
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in all one hundred and thirty-five students, the College of 
Rhode Island sixty, and Dartmouth thirty-one. 108 In 1775 
there were living approximately twenty-five hundred graduates 
of the colonial colleges. 10 9 The age of the students was 
consistently young. At Harvard in the eighteenth century, 
the average age of entering varied from a low of fifteen 
years in 1741 to seventeen in 1769. At William and Mary, 
Thomas Jefferson complained that the college was full of 
"children." Of the College of New Jersey alumni in the 
Constitutional Convention at least three had received de¬ 
grees "before they were eighteen. 110 

The total cost of education at Harvard in its early 
days ranged from one to two hundred dollars for four years 
residence, including tuition and board, but it steadily in¬ 
creased throughout the eighteenth century. Education grew 
more costly in the colleges in Boston, New Haven, Phila¬ 
delphia, and New York, but remained lower in Princeton and 
Hanover. Wheelock charged his students about twenty pounds 
a year and was glad to accept horses, cattle, wheat and 
other commodities in payment. 111 But the price of educa¬ 
tion closed college doors to young men of the lower middle 
class, such as Benjamin Franklin. More and more the three 
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oldest colleges drew their students from the restricted upper 
classes. By 1749 the entire Harvard class was placed in order 
of the official or social rank of their parents, and John 
Adams did well to place fourteenth in a class numbering 
twenty-four. At Yale the sons of clergymen and civil offi¬ 
cers outranked the children of merchants and farmers, and 
were given superior privileges in the dining room, the class¬ 
room and the college catalogue.The severity of class 
distinction lessened in the younger colleges and was almost 
non-existent at Dartmouth where students were obliged to 
contribute their labor in building and caring for the college. 
Rigid enforcement of class lines was weakening at the end of 
the colonial period as students began to reflect the growing 
democratic tendencies of the time. The first class graduated 
from the College of Rhode Island in 1769 wore clothes entirely 
of American manufacture, as the class of Harvard had done the 
year before, in protest against the unjust British trade 
laws# 113 i n 1772 many of the social distinctions recognized 
at Harvard were abolished. 

The intellectual climate that flourished in the colonial 
colleges was moulded by forces at work within the frontier 
community as well as within the colleges themselves. During 
the seventeenth century the officially-recognized religious 
conviction shaped the purpose of higher education and 

112 Dixon Wecter, The Saga of American Society - A 
Record of filial Aspiration. 1607-1932 , (New York, 1937), 
pp. 44-45. Thwing, OR* P* 10 °* 

^■^Bronson, Ojd. Cit., p. 33. 
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established an orthodoxy of learning that promoted compliance 
with the doctrines of the established Church. The classical 
curriculum, largely an imitation of that of the medieval 
English university, proposed to prepare students for service 
of broad scope to the Church - a service which included active 
participation, even domination, in State affairs. Those in 
political and social power supported educational orthodoxy as 
a means of inculcating loyalty to the State; in Massachusetts, 
to challenge the State's authority was to commit treason 
against God, and in Virginia, to challenge the authority of 
the Church was to speak against the government. The State 
claimed the right to supervise the administration of the 
college and to exercise censorship over the teaching of its 
faculty and the beliefs of both teachers and students. Under 
these seventeenth century conditions, freedom of religious 
conscience and freedom of thought did not exist in the early 
colleges. 

The eighteenth century released two main streams of 
influence into the intellectual atmosphere of the colonies. 

first was secular, embodying the theories of Newton and 
Locke with emphasis upon scientific investigation and human 
rights, and it challenged the arbitrary authority of both 
churches and government. The intellectual, political and 
social advances made in England and France were disseminated 
to all classes through bookstores, libraries, and an in- 
creasingly-productive press. As the forces of materialism 
grew, they contributed to the development of a more democra¬ 
tic political theory and a more utilitarian economy. The 
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second force was religious and found expression through the 
Great Awakening, ^hile it created dissent among many congre¬ 
gations, it produced a concept of tolerance which permitted 
religious liberty. Perhaps it was in Philadelphia, the lead¬ 
ing metropolis of the colonies, that these two forces were 
most admirably fused. Under the leadership of Franklin, the 
city became the intellectual hub of the country. In Pennsyl¬ 
vania, also, the "melting pot" of nationalities and faiths 
made religious tolerance a political necessity. Signifi¬ 
cantly, from the College established in Philadelphia came 
the challenge to the clerical and aristocratic concept of 
a liberal education. 

All of the colonial colleges, including those stem¬ 
ming directly from the Great Awakening, were subjected to 
the secular influences sweeping the colonies. The curri¬ 
culum was expanded slowly to admit the new science and philo¬ 
sophy, sometimes through the courage of college presidents 
and teachers, and because of popular demand. But in general 
the great intellectual forces of the eighteenth century 
worked only a limited change in the course of study of the 
colonial college. 114- The conviction remained that a liberal 
curriculum prescribed a study of Latin, Greek, Philosophy 
and some mathematics, and that this most adequately prepared 
men for leadership in Church and State. Perhaps the in¬ 
ability to develop an effective modern curriculum in the 
eighteenth—century colleges arose from the unixormity ox 

114 R. Freeman Butts, The College Charts Its Course, 
(New York, 1939)? PP* 60-61; 72-73* 
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education received by the colonial educators. Just as the 
recipients of Harvard degrees had founded Yale and repro¬ 
duced the curriculum and student life they had known, so the 
first presidents of the College of New Jersey, of Dartmouth, 
and of King's were graduates of Yale, and in turn the first 
presidents of the College of Rhode Island and the first 
tutor of Queen's College were graduates of the College of 
New Jersey. Of most of these educational leaders it might 
be said, as it was of Wheelock at Dartmouth, that the classi¬ 
cal curriculum he had experienced at Yale was "taken for 
granted and accepted without question.Significantly, 
the utilitarian plan of study at the College of Philadelphia 
was promoted by Franklin, a self- made business man who had 
never attended college, and by William Smith, a graduate of 
a Scotch university where educational reform earlier had 
been practiced. Against the background of orthodox objec¬ 
tives and curriculum existing in the other colonial insti¬ 
tutions, the College of Philadelphia offered a revolutionary 
approach to education. 


'Richardson, 0£» Cit .* P» 121. 



Chapter II 


THE SCENE OF ACTION: 
Mid-Eighteenth-Century Philadelphia 

The Philadelphia in which the Academy and College 
developed was not the "green country place" described by 
William Penn in the l680's or the small community of neat 
rows of two-storied houses into which seventeen-year-old 
Ben Franklin walked in 1723. By 1740 Philadelphia had be¬ 
come a city of almost thirteen thousand persons and fifteen 
hundred houses 1 * * - a city on the threshold of an era of ex¬ 
pansion that was to make it the leading metropolis of the 
colonies. In 174-9 a census, undertaken "in curiosity" by 
twelve Philadelphians, placed the number of dwellings at 
2076. By 1760 the number of private homes reached 2969 ,3 
and in 1765 the population was estimated at 20,000 . 4 In 


^"Minutes of the Common Council of Philadelphia, 
October 23, 174-4. F.L.P. 

o 

William Douglas, A Summary. Historical and Political 
of the first Plantings, progressive Improvements, and ore - 

sent State of the British Settlements in North America, 

(Boston, 1749-1753), Vol. II, p. 321. ' 

"^Benjamin Davis, Some Account of the City of Phila ¬ 
delphia . (Philadelphia, 1794), p. I5f. 

4 

Major Robert Rogers. A Concise Account of North 
America.... (London, 1765). 
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1769 the houses in the city amounted to 3318,^ and the in¬ 
habitants had increased to 26,800.^ The outlying areas re¬ 
flected the flight of many residents to the suburbs, where 
1156 homes were counted.' 7 When the delegates from the united 
colonies voted for independence in Philadelphia in 1776, the 
people of the city and its suburbs numbered 44,000; their 
dwellings were listed at 6057 > and the warehouses, shops, 
and business establishments at 287 .® 

In 1740 the physical appearance of the city of William 
Penn would probably have brought a flash of recognition to 
the eye of its founder. Located on a "high, dry and 
pleasant Plain" on the west bank of the Delaware River, 
and bounded on the east by the Delaware and on the west by 
the Schuykill, the city still followed closely the pattern 
of growth designed by Penn.9 It was laid out in the shape 
of an oblong measuring two miles in length and one mile in 
breadth. The broad streets were plotted "Strait and 
Paralell to the side of the Plain," cutting each other at 
right angles. 10 They were bordered by two- and three-storied 

^Davis, Op. Cit•, p. I5f. 

^Robert Proud, A History of Pennsylvania . (Phila¬ 
delphia, 1797)) P» 277. 

^Davis, Op. Cit .. p. 15* 

®Carl and Jessica Eridenbaugh, Rebels and Gentlemen . 
(New York, 1942), pp. 3, U. 

^Nicholas Scull, Mss. Description of Philadelphia in 
1755? Penn Papers, Vol. of Land Grants, p. 77 • H.S.P. 
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houses of brick and lime, which extended back from the 
waterfront to house the increasing population. Envisioning 
the growth of his city, Penn had reserved space for public 
buildings, markets, squares, and wharves, which now occupied 
their rightful places in orderly array. 11 

But the following decades were to bestow upon the city 
a changing face which became progressively more urban. The 
English and Scotch-Irish immigrants of the 1720's and 1730's 
were followed in the 1740's throughout the colony by more 
than twenty-five thousand Germans. 12 While Philadelphia 
largely served as a gateway to the rich farm land of the 
interior, many Germans remained in the city as skilled arti¬ 
sans and some as professional men. A steady flow of immi¬ 
grants from the British Isles and an influx of persons from 
the rural areas of Pennsylvania and nearby provinces further 
swelled the population of the city. To meet the needs of 
its growing population and its expanding economy, the city 
soon extended beyond its limits. In 1755 the view of 
Philadelphia from the Delaware showed its buildings extend¬ 
ing "a considerable Distance North and South beyond the 
verge of the City, the depth of several streets to the 
Westward." 1 ^ in the following years the suburban areas of 

11 Pierre DuSimitiere Mss. Pacers, "The City of 
Philadelphia." L.C.P. 

12 

A List of the Number of Palatines arriving in the 
Port of Philadelphia from the Commencement of the Year 1740 
to 19th September 1750. Penn Papers, Vol. of Land Grants, 
p. 73. H.S.P. 

"^Scull, Description of Philadelphia. 
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Sou thwark and the northern liberties and the townships of 
Passyunk and Moyamensing were absorbed into the metropolitan 
area of the city, which became increasingly congested. 14 
Seeking a pleasant but nearby retreat in summer, Philadel¬ 
phians found it necessary to go as far as Germantown, eight 
miles north of the city. 1 ^ 

The life-giving arteries of the city, however, ran 
along the shore of the Delaware, dotted with wharves, ware¬ 
houses, shipyards and sail-lofts. It was the city’s in¬ 
creasing importance as a port and a commercial center which 
made possible its phenomenal development. In 1755 the har¬ 
bor was described by Nicholas Scull as ’’one of the safest 
and most commodious in the World, where ships of the Great¬ 
est Burden may safely Anchor in Seven or eight fathoms of 
low Water, and may unlade close to the Wharfs without the 
least Danger - and as the Harbour is at least thirty Miles 
above the Salt Water it must consequently be free from the 
Ship-Worm.The city’s distance from the sea was an 
added advantage, Scull pointed out, ’’for as the Channel is 
intricate and long it may be looked upon as a Natural Forti¬ 
fication, which with a Battery a little below the Town 
mounting 27 large Canon (Sic) is thought a sufficient 
Defence against an Attack by Sea.” 1 7 

14 Bridenbaugh, Op. Cit., p. 12. 

■^Proud, Op. Cit., p. 283. 

^Scull, Description of Philadelphia, Op. Cit. 

17 Ibid. 
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Through the harbor was channelled a two-way traffic, 
carrying the produce of Pennsylvania to the rest of the 
Atlantic seaboard, the West Indies, England, and continental 
ports, and bringing in return the books, the sugar, wine,and 
salt, and the manufactured goods of other colonies and nations. 
From early days the exports of Pennsylvania had shown remark¬ 
able variety, reflecting its agricultural wealth and the be¬ 
ginnings of manufacturing and ship-building industries. In 
1731 the products of the colony were listed as follows: 

Wheat, flour, biscuit, barrels of beef and pork, bacon, 
hams, butter, cheese, cider, apples, soap, myrtle-wax 
candles, starch, hair-powder, tanned leather, beeswax, 
tallow candles, strong beer, linseed oil, strong waters, 
deer skins and other peltry, hemp, some little tobacco, 
lumber, i.e., sawed boards and timber for building 
houses, Cyprus wood shingles, cask staves and headings, 
masts, and other ship timbers; also drugs of various 
sorts, as calamus, aromaticus, snake root, etc.-*- 0 

To these items of export were added in the following years 

livestock from as far south as North Carolina and bar iron 

from the many Pennsylvania furnaces. Much of this produce 

went to sea in ships constructed on the Delaware: in 1731 

Pennsylvanians built six thousand tons of shipping for their 

own trade and two thousand which they offered for sale; 1 *? 

twenty years later they were building annually twenty or 

more vessels. 20 Even Britain’s war with Spain from 1739 

to 1749 and subsequent war with France did not long deter 


■^J. Thomas Scharf and Thompson Wescott, History of 
Philadelphia- 1609-1884 , (Philadelphia, 1884), Vol. Ill, 
p. 2207. 


19 


Ibid. 


^Douglas, Op. Clt ., p. 333* 
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the growth of shipping* So great was the increase in com¬ 
merce at Philadelphia, that by 1756 at least four hundred 
ships a year were cleared through the port. 21 A decade 
later, in 1765, seven hundred and thirty-nine vessels 
anchored at Philadelphia, and William Allen wrote to Thomas 
Penn of the increasing shipping, "We had more vessels 
cleared out of this port than the city of Bristol, and I 
believe any other Port in Britain, except London and 
Liverpool." 22 

The very situation of the city "at the confluence of 
two large fresh water Rivers" - which secured its commercial 
advantage, also exposed its inhabitants to disease. One 
visitor observed that Philadelphia's location rendered her 
"people obnoxious to Pleuritick, Peripheumonick, Dysenterick, 
and Intermitting Fevers," adding that "in proportion, they 
bury near double the number of People that are buried in 
Boston of New England. " 2 3 Periodic epidemics of smallpox 
and yellow fever swept the area, proving more devastating 
enemies than the French, Spanish, and Indians, whose 
possible invasion the city had feared at various intervals. 
The high incidence of disease was undoubtedly responsible 
for the citizenry's interest in medical writings and in 
such practices as innoculation against smallpox - which 

^William Smith, A Brief State of the Province of 
Pennsylvania . (London, 1756), p. 6. 

22 Penn Papers, Official, Vol. X, p. 70. H.S.P. 

^Douglas, Ojs. Cit., p. 31. 
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Franklin suggested for Dr. Samuel Johnson as a precaution 
before coming to live at Philadelphia. 24 

Behind the tapestry of masts and docks at the water¬ 
front lay the city streets and alleys, lined with homes, 
taverns, retail stores, and shops, where carriages, wagons, 
buttons, textiles, and glass were made, and where other 
small industries flourished. The condition of these streets 
was improved through the ingenuity of Franklin, who insti¬ 
gated in 1751 a system of street-paving and lighting; fire 
protection was also promoted by Franklin, who helped to 
found in 1737 the first fire-fighting company in the colonies, 
and in 1752 the first company for "the insurance of houses 
against fire." The food supply of the young metropolis was 
distributed through the public markets on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays - market days announced to the city and country¬ 
side by the bells in Christ Church steeple. When the in¬ 
creasing number of buyers and sellers of vegetables and 
meat at the market in High Street forced citizens "to spread 
themselves on each side of it and in the adjoining streets," 
their protests induced the city authorities to erect other 
convenient markets. * 2 5 The wealth of produce in the market 
stalls caused Pierre DuSimitiere to observe, "For abundance 
and goodness of the provisions of every kind, especially 
Butcher’s meat, no market in America excells that of 

^Albert H. Smyth, The Writings of Benjamin Franklin . 
(New York, 1907), Vol. Ill, pp. 19-21. 

2 ^DuSimitiere, "The City of Philadelphia," 0t>. Cit . 
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Philadelphia ." 26 

Among the welter of houses and market places rose the 
churches, illustrating the variety of religious affiliation 
of Philadelphians. In 174-9 there were twelve churches re¬ 
presenting nine denominations: two each of Anglican, Pres¬ 
byterian, and Quaker persuasion, and one each of Baptist, 
Swedish, Dutch Lutheran, Dutch Calvinist, Moravian, and 
Roman Catholic faith. 2 ? Above the mass of homes and shops 
also rose the city's public buildings, whose roster gives 
of the broad scope of contemporary civic and 
humanitarian activity. Such buildings included the Academy, 
State House, Court House, Gaol and Work House, Pennsylvania 
Hospital, Bettering House, Quaker Alms House, Quaker School, 
German Free School, Barracks, Union Library, and Loganian 
Library. 2 ® 

Beyond the city and its suburbs stretched a region 
of fertile farms, supplying Philadelphians with products 
both for their own use and for export. An expanding net¬ 
work of dirt roads to the west brought the produce of 
newly-settled areas into the city, at the same time that 
it stimulated travel by individuals in all parts of the 
colony to the capital. The improvement of traveling con¬ 
ditions in Pennsylvania was coupled with better stage con¬ 
nections with the cities of New York, Baltimore, Annapolis, 

26 Ibid. 27 Ibid. 28 Ibid. 
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and towns in Virginia and New England.29 These conditions 
gave rise to the circulation of Philadelphia newspapers, 
almanacs, and miscellaneous publications throughout the pro¬ 
vince and also in the nearby cities and the rural areas of 
neighboring colonies. They also regularly made available to 
Philadelphians.the news of political and cultural happenings 
in the other colonies, cosmopolitan subjects which were 

topics of conversation in the coffee houses and taverns of 
the city. 

The prosperity of Philadelphia permeated in varying 
degrees the lives of its citizens. At the top of the economic 
scale were the enterprising merchants whose ships brought 
them fast-accumulating wealth - and with it political power - 
which they exercised to control the economic and political 
life of the city. Their sons often followed in their foot¬ 
steps as merchants, but some studied divinity, law or medi¬ 
cine in Europe - returning to America to fill prominent of¬ 
fices. The requirement that a citizen hold land or personal 
property valued at fifty pounds in order to vote proved an 
effective check to popular local government, consolidating 
power in the hands of the commercial aristocracy. The 
mayor, eight aldermen, and twelve members of the Common 
Council who governed the city, were usually from this group, 
although Franklin was selected a member of the Council in 
1748. In politics, these men supported the Proprietaries, 
Richard and Thomas Penn. In religion, a large number were 

2Q 

'Wayland F. Dunaway, A History of Pennsylvania. 

(New York, 1948), p. 248f. -*’ 
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members of the Anglican Church - rapidly becoming the pre¬ 
ferred affiliation of the wealthy and socially prominent, 
although some - such as William Allen and William Shippen - 
were Presbyterians $ others - in diminishing numbers - were 
Quakers, such as James Logan and Robert Strettell.3C 

The growing middle class, composed of tradesmen, 
small merchants, and a few teachers and professional men - 
and forming the core of the population, enjoyed an increasing 
prosperity which enabled them to devote themselves more 
d^lis en tly to study and self-improvement. It was from these 
ranks of skilled artisans — including printers, cabinet¬ 
makers, silver-smiths, ship-carpenters, brewers, weavers, 
ropemakers, spinners, tanners, masons, carvers, gun-makers, 
and cobblers - that Franklin and other political leaders 
emerged. This group allied itself largely with the pro- 
vincial Assemoly, which became the voice of popular resent¬ 
ment against the Proprietary interests. Franklin gained such 
popularity that he was elected to the Assembly in 1750 and 
re-elected annually for fourteen years, although he resided 
in England from 1757 to 1762 where he acted as agent for the 
Assembly. The middle classes contributed members to every 
religious denomination in the city, and their diversity of 

^°The economic and political backgrounds of a large 
proportion of these wealthy merchants is discussed in 
Charles P. Keith's The Provincial Councillors of Pennsylvania . 
17^-1776 . (Philadelphia, 1883.) 
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conviction made religious tolerance a necessity.31 

At the bottom of the economic and social scale were 
the lower classes, composed of unskilled laborers and working¬ 
men - porters, stevedores, teamsters, and servants. Sharing 
in the common prosperity in a city where the demand for labor 
was constantly incfeasing, this group generally received 
better wages than their brothers in England. 32 Some among 
them, however, contributed to the restless elements of the 
port, creating a pocket of poverty and crime in the city. 
Belonging to all religious denominations and sharing the 
popular antipathy toward the Penns, these citizens of the 
lower ranks looked more and more to the middle class for 
inspiration and leadership. 

The cooperative spirit in which men of such varied 
nationality and religious conviction built the city on the 
Delaware was a tribute to the liberal principles of William 
Penn, who wanted the diverse population to "live like 
People of One Country" to enjoy a prosperous "Civil Union."33 
To the Swedes, Finns, and Dutch in Pennsylvania - remnants 

An excellent discussion of the influence of the 
middle class in all phases of Philadelphia life is found in 
Briaenbaugh's Rebels and Gentlemen. 

32 

This had been true since the settlement of Pennsyl¬ 
vania by Penn. Gabriel Thomas in his Description of Penn svi- 
Zania. published in 1698 , stated, "Poor People (both Men and 
women) of all kinds, can here get three times the wages for 
their Labor they can in England or Wales." 

33 „ 

, William Penn, "A Further Account of Pennsylvania," 

Narratives of Early Pennsylvania . Edited by Albert C. 
Myers,(New York, 1912), p. 260. 
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of earlier colonization - the Quaker leader granted full pro¬ 
vincial rights as citizens of the commonwealth. Religious 
liberty and civil freedom were guaranteed by the code of laws 
passed by the first Assembly in 1682, and greater powers of 
self-government were allotted to the Assembly in 1696 and 
1701. The broad humanity of the Quaker spirit was further 
expressed in the early provision for a system of compulsory 
and universal elementary education, for the care of orphans 
and the poor, and for the reclamation of criminals in work¬ 
shops instead of prisons.Penn's "Holy Experiment" at¬ 
tracted not only Quakers, but invited a steady flow of 
English, Scotch-Irish, and German settlers, joined by French 
and Spanish immigrants - all attracted by the offer of in¬ 
dividual freedom and the opportunity to earn a good liveli¬ 
hood. It was to "the broad bottom establishment received 
from our Benevolent Founder" that Chief Justice William 
Allen attributed the flourishing state of the city and pro¬ 
vince, writing in 1766 to Thomas Penn, "We have by virtue 
of these advantages outstripped all other colonies in trade 
and all manner of improvements and by the continuance of 
such blessings we shall begin to be the wonder of the world, 
and soon rival considerable states in Europe."35 

The unusually mixed population of the city was coupled 
with a similar heterogeneity throughout the province, from 
which sprang many political loyalities of mid-eighteenth- 

-^^Dunaway, Op. Cit .« pp. 30-2. 

35 

Penn Papers, Official, Vol. X, No. 70. H.S.P. 
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century Pennsylvania. The English, although settled through¬ 
out the colony, predominated only in the three original 
eastern counties of Philadelphia, Chester, and Bucks, in 
the city of Philadelphia, and in the Wyoming Valley. The 
Germans were settled in the more western counties of 
Northampton, Lehigh, Berks, Lebanon, Lancaster and York, 
where they maintained themselves as a distinctive people, 
loyal to the German tongue, religious ideals, and customs. 

The Scotch-Irish, while scattered in all parts of the pro¬ 
vince, pushed in great numbers toward the frontier, occupy¬ 
ing the CumDerland Valley and southwestern Pennsylvania, 
developing throughly Presbyterian communities in the west. 
Over this diverse population the Quakers - now outnumbered - 
maintained political power, controlling the Assembly until 
1756 through limitation of the ballot and an outgrown 
system of apportionment which gave to the eastern counties 
the greatest number of elected representatives. The 
Germans, lacking political training or interest, willingly 
accepted Quaker leadership. The Scotch-Irish, victims of 
the lack of defense against the Indian ravages of the 
frontier, were bitterly anti-Quaker.It was the refusal 
of the Quakers to take decisive action for the defense of 

^^Dunaway, On. Cit., pp. 64; 74. 

Sydney G. Fisher, The Making of Pennsylvania . 
(Philadelphia, 1896) p. 125f; p. 198f. 

Issac Sharpless, Two Centuries of Pennsylvania 
History, (Philadelphia, 1900) pp. 192-199. 

William R. Shepherd. History of Proprietary 
Governm ent in Pennsylvania . (New York, I896.) pp. 95-116. 

Charles J. Stille, "The Attitude of the Quakers in 
the Provincial Wars," PMHB, Vol. X, pp. 283-315. ' 
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the frontier that finally reduced their number to a minority 
in the Assembly in 1756, causing Edward Shippen to write, 
"From holding Principles of non-resistance, we are become a 
People valiant in war and a thorough Quaker is scarcely to 
be found among our people in power. "37 

In the two decades following the French and Indian 
war, a realignment of interests occurred, in which political 
affiliation was centered either in support of the Proprie¬ 
tary Party or of the popularly-elected Assembly. Second 
only to the conflict over proprietary rule - which was even- 
tually overshadowed by economic and political discord with 
the Mother Country - was the religious dissension, arising 
from fears that the Church of England intended to become 
the established Church of Pennsylvania. Into these political 
struggles, many citizens of Philadelphia were drawn; lead¬ 
ing participants in each group were numbered among the 

trustees and the faculty of the College and Academy in the 

• ini 

city. 

! I'.V'.O , <>,'/• 

The economic expansion of Philadelphia after 1740 was 
coupled with rapid intellectual development, facilitated by 
the high rate of literacy and the many democratic forces at 
work in the young society. To satisfy the wide-spread appe¬ 
tite for news and the desire for knowledge, the presses of 
the city poured forth newspapers, magazines, almanacs, 
sermons, essays, pamphlets, tracts, broadsides, books, 

•37 

Edward Shippen Papers, 1727-1783, Letter of April 5, 
1760, Mss. Div., Library of Congress. 
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translations, and reprints of foreign works. It is estimated 
that forty-two printers pursued their trade in Philadelphia 
between 1740 and 1776.3 s After the American Weekly Mercury 
discontinued publication in 1746, two newspapers - Franklin's 
Gazette and William Bradford's Journal - continued publica¬ 
tion throughout the period. In the decade of political tur¬ 
moil before the Revolution, four additional newspapers 
appeared. There were also several German newspapers, one 
of which was edited in Germantown by Christopher Saur, whose 
words carried much weight among the Germans distrustful of 
English attempts to anglicize them. A number of literary 
magazines were published, and one - the American Magazine - 
was edited by Provost William Smith of the College; at 
least three were printed in German. 39 Combining practical 
information with home-spun wisdom, numerous almanacs - of 
which Franklin's Poor Richard's is the best remembered - were 
widely circulated. Copies of Whitefield's and Gilbert 
Tennent's sermons and the orations of other ministers en¬ 
joyed great popularity, spreading the religious controversey 
engendered by the Great Awakening. Pamphlets on subjects of 
public interest were distributed; for example, Franklin 
printed his proposals for the education of youth, and the 

O Q 

Bridenbaugh, Op. Cit .. p. 70. 

S ^The influence of these newspapers and magazines is 
ably discussed in Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer's two works, 

The Literary History of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1906), 
and Philadelphia - A History of the City and its People 
(Philadelphia, 1912); and in Elizabeth C. Cook's Literary 
Influences in Colonial Newspapers (New York, 1912). 
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texts of contemporary treaties signed with the Indians. The 
circulation of religious tracts and political broadsides be¬ 
came an accepted means of winning converts to or alienating 
them from denominational or party viewpoint. 

The publication of books and pamphlets by American 
authors - including texts by professors of the College, 
translations of Latin classics and contemporary French philo¬ 
sophers, and reprints of foreign authors, swelled to six 
hundred the number of volumes printed in Philadelphia before 
the Revolution!^ So universal was the "taste for books" 
that Jacob Duche observed that it made "almost every man a 
reader.Through all of these media the literary taste 
of all classes was stimulated and their interest in con¬ 
troversial issues whetted. 

Nor did the bookstores offer only the products of the 
local press. Books, pamphlets, cartoons, and newspapers 
from neighboring colonies, New England, and even from the 
South - importations which grew with the improvement of 
roads and greater rapidity in communications - were offered 
for sale. Bookshop advertisements in the columns of the 
Gazette and Journal announced the arrival from Europe of 
the works of Locke, Hobbes, Hume, Montesquieu, Descartes, 
Rosseau, Voltaire, and other continental philosophers, whose 

40 Charles H. Lincoln, The Revolutionary Movement in 
Pennsylvania . (Philadelphia, 1901) p. 119-120. 

Westcott-Stauffer Collection, Vol. 31? P* 2432 H.S.P. 

41 Jacob Duche, Observations on a Variety of Subjects . 
(Philadelphia, 1774). ‘ 
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writings were being absorbed throughout the upper and middle 
classes. 4-2 

As only the wealthy could afford to stock their shelves 
with a wide selection from the city's presses and bookshops, 
many tradesmen joined their resources to establish libraries. 

In 1731 Franklin and his artisan associates founded the 
Library Company, which soon provided its members with serious 
literature on a variety of subjects. Other libraries founded 
by artisans and workingmen for personal enlightenment ap¬ 
peared: the Union, the Association, and the Amicable Libraries. 

The Carpenter's Company maintained an excellent library on 
subjects relative to the building trades in their quarters 
at Carpenters’ Hall. When James Logan - Quaker statesman 
and scholar - died in 1750, he bequeathed to the city his 
extensive collection, together with an endowment providing 
for the services of a librarian and the purchase of new 
books. Professional men had access to the legal collection 
of the State House, scientists to that of the American 
Philosophical Society, doctors to that of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, young students to that of the College and Academy, 
and churchmen to the religious collections of the Quakers, 
Presbyterians, and Anglicans. Rental libraries offering a 
variety of lighter literature also flourishea. 4 3 


42 Lincoln, Op. Cit • < P» U9f» 

^Horace Mather Lippincott, Early Philadelphia, I ts 
Ponnle- Li <~» and Progress, (Philadelphia, 1917) p. 33. 

3ridGiifo3. < ci§h» Op ♦ Cijb# 5 PP* 86 — y . • t it 

Du Simitiere Es .Topers, "The Loganian Library, 

L ‘ C ‘ P ' Scharf and Westcott, Oj). Cit., Vol. I. pp. 237 f; 
Vol. II, PP. 1113, 1174, 1195f. 
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The quest for knowledge was pursued by many Phila¬ 
delphians in small groups, organized to investigate and dis¬ 
cuss the new scientific theories and the modern philosophies 
of the French and English thinkers. As early as 1727 
Franklin had organized the Junto, a club of young tradesmen, 
to study philosophy, morality and politics. This group be¬ 
came the middle-class prototype of numerous imitators dedi¬ 
cated to self-improvement. Groups devoted to the widening 
of scientific knowledge through correspondence with curious 
and learned minds in other colonies and in Europe included 
the American Philosophical Society, founded by Franklin in 
174-3, and the later American Society for Promoting and Pro¬ 
pagating Useful Knowledge. When these two societies were 
united in 1768, as the American Philosophical Society, their 
rolls contained the names of the city’s leading scientists 
and various men of letters, many of whom - like David 
RittenhouseJ - clock-maker, Philip Syng - silver-smith, 
and printer Franklin himself - had risen from the artisan 
ranks of the middle class. 44 

Along with the popular investigation of things litefl- 
/ary and scientific, an active public interest in the theater, 
music, and art was developing. Although the protests of 
Quakers and Presbyterians interrupted in 174-9 the stay of 
the first dramatic troupe - that of Murray and Kean - to 

44 The American Philosophical Society Year Book . 1950, 
(Philadelphia, 1951)> PP. 9-12. 

Robert M. Patterson, Early History of the American 
Philosophical Society . (Philadelphia, 184-3) pp. 18-25. 
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visit Philadelphia, other companies performed in later years 
to packed houses. In 1754- Lewis Hallam's company won such 
popularity that in 1759 the troupe returned to occupy a 
permanent theater erected for it in Southwark. Here were 
presented Shakespearian dramas, current plays and operas of 
the English stage, and the first public performance in 
America of a play by an American author - Godfrey’s Prince 
of Parthia. Students of the College and Academy presented 
plays during the Christmas holidays and before the summer 
vacations. The first public program of concert music, a 
benefit performance for the purchase of an organ for the 
College Hall which was also to be used in instructing ’’the 
charity children in psalmody,’’ was presented in 1759. In¬ 
terest in secular music was manifested in the formation of 
private music clubs and in the newspaper advertisements 
offering the services of teachers of voice and numerous 
instruments - the violin, flute, clarinet, hautboy, dulcimer 
guitar, organ, and harpsichord - many of which were manu¬ 
factured in Philadelphia. Interest in formal art was aroused 
by the imported etchings, engravings, prints, ink sketches, 
and by the oils - landscapes, seascapes, and portraits - 
which were offered for sale in the local stores, inspiring 
numerous copyists, miniaturists, and portrait artists. 4- 5 

Existing simultaneously with these • secular interests 

^Scharf and Westcott, On. Cit., Vol. II, pp. 964 f. 

Bridenbaugh, 0^. Cit., pp. 135-178. 

John F. Watson, Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsyl ¬ 
vania . (Philadelphia, 18445 V 0 1. I, p. 473. 
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sweeping the city was a religious fervor which found its 
most forceful spokesmen in George Whitefield - who made 
eight visits to. Philadelphia between 1739 and 1770 - and 
in his able apostle, Gilbert Tennent. Arriving in Phila¬ 
delphia in 1739» at a time when ’’religion lay adying (Sic) 
and ready to expire its last breath of life in this part 
of the visible church," 46 Whitefield attacked the doctrinal 
formalities of the orthodox congregations, and called upon 
his hearers to give up swearing, drinking, gambling, and 
evil-doing as a means to vital salvation. More important 
than theological disputation was Whitefield*s emotional 
appeal, which provided his listeners with a satisfaction 
unobtainable in the ritual of the established churches, 
and stirred them to seek democratic control of their con¬ 
gregations. * * 4 ? 

At the same time that this evangelistic mission 
created denominational strife, it spurred many to personal 
and social reform. A dynamic part of Whitefield's preach¬ 
ing was his emphasis upon humanitarian principles, which 
found expression in his interest in building orphanages, 
founding schools for the children of the poor, and in edu¬ 
cating Indians and negroes. It was this phase of Whitefield's 

46 0uotea from Bev. Samuel Blair, Oberholtzer’s 

Philadelphia - A History of the City and its People , p. 154. 

4 ?Merle Curti, P.ichard H. Shryock, Thomas C. Cochran, 
and Fred Harvey Harrington, An American History . (New York, 
1950), pp. 79-31. 

Marcus VJ. Jernegan, The American Colonies, 1^-92 - 
1750 . (New York, 1929) p. 410f. 
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gospel which won the support of Franklin and others, who, 
while not accepting his religious viewpoint, admired his 
social objectives. 

Although drawing inspiration from different sources, 
the intellectual and religious forces of the city shared 
humanitarian interests. Both the new rationalism and the 
religion of the heart sought the improvement of the general 
welfare and the betterment of the individual. Particularly 
did the two forces voice the need for wider educational 
facilities, although - as in other philanthropies - their 
motivation differed. It is interesting to note that in 
their educational objectives they found precedent in the 
humanitarian principles laid down a half-century earlier 
by William Penn. 

Penn had been devoted to a dual educational ideal, 
combining both religious and utilitarian objectives: 
schooling that would prepare children for a trade useful 
to society, as well as train them in Christian piety, tem¬ 
perance, and obedience. In this he was supported by his 
followers in America - middle-class Englishmen of the seven¬ 
teenth century who were well-educated by contemporary 
standards, and who were acquainted with efforts being made 
to establish a system of public education in the homeland. 

48 

James P. Wickersham, A History of Education In 
Pennsylvania . (Lancaster, Penn., 1886) pp. 11-15. ~ 
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Accordingly, an educational law for Pennsylvania was passed 
as early as 1683 . This legislation stated: 

Ana to the end that poor as well as rich may be 
instructed in good and commendable learning, which is 
to be preferred before wealth, be it enacted, That 
all persons in this Province and Territories thereof, 
having children, and all the guardians and trustees 
of orphans, shall cause such to be instructed in read¬ 
ing and writing, so that they may be able to read the 
Scriptures and to write by the time they obtain to 
12 years of age; and that then they be taught some 
useful trade or skill, that the v 'poor may work to live, 
and the rich if they become poor, may not want: of 
which every County Court shall take care. And in 
case such parents, guardians, or overseers shall be 
found deficient in this respect, every such parent, 
guardian or overseer shall pay for every such child 
five pounds, except there shall appear an incapacity 
in body or understanding to hinder' it .”4-9 

Owing to Penn's return to England and complicating political 
snd financial considerations, this law — contemplating uni¬ 
versal education with provision for vocational training - 
was never executed successfully. Although in October 1683 
the authorities established an elementary school in Phila¬ 
delphia, with Enoch Flower as teacher, education under pro¬ 
vincial auspices came to an end in 1689 .^ 

While the Constitution of 1701 contained no provision 
for education, the Assembly subsequently passed acts which 
encouraged the various religious denominations to meet the 
pressing need for education. A law of 1712 provided that 
religious bodies might purchase land for erecting schools; 
a more comprehensive measure of 1730 allowed religious 


^The Frame of Government of 1683 , Colonial Records . 
(Philadelphia, 1852-3) Vol. I, p. 41. 

-^ Colonial Records . Vol. I, p. 91. 
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societies to receive by gift lands and endowments for educa¬ 
tional purposes; other laws authorized religious groups to 
conduct lotteries for the erection of schoolhouses on church 
grounds.51 Under these conditions, elementary schools were 
erected by various denominations to perpetuate their individual 

creeas, and education was placed firmly under ecclesiastical 
control. 


During the first half of the eighteenth century in 
Philadelphia, a series of schools developed which - although 
sectarian and largely limited to an elementary curriculum 
stressing classical studies - contributed to maintaining a 
literate and comparatively well-read population. The city's 
finest system of education was established by the Quakers, 
whose well-supported church schools gave elementary training 
to all Quaker children as well as to others wishing to at¬ 
tend; for those who could not afford tuition, instruction 
was free. 52 A school of higher level, the Friends' Public 
School - now known as the William Penn Charter School - was 
opened in 1689 under the direction of George Keith, and 
regularly chartered in 1701 and again in 1708 . This in¬ 
stitution - a "public grammar school" in the English sense 
of being an endowed school of higher classes, and free to 
those unable to pay - consisted of a Latin School embodying 
a classical curriculum and an English School offering such 


^ ^Dunaway, 2 a. cit., p . 300 . 

52 

Thomas Woody, Early Quaker Education in Pennsylvania. 
(New York, 1920) p. 77.^ - - 1 - 
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utilitarian subjects as English and practical mathematics.53 
This school remained the only secondary institution in the 
city until Franklin's Academy was proposed, although the 
Presbyterians established various secondary schools in other 

parts of the province particularly in the decade after 
1740.5 4 

Quaker ideals of education changed, however, as the 
Friends lost superiority of numbers over the other religious 
groups. It became increasingly important to them that their 
children understand the principles of Quaker faith and dis¬ 
cipline. Although many of their schools remained open to 
children of other persuasions, they emphasized Quaker thought 
and, in some instances, the number of non-Quaker pupils was 
limited.55 These conditions added impetus to the movement 
among the other denominations to establish elementary 
schools in the city. After 1730 the Lutheran and German 
Reformed Churches supported a school jointly, and in 1742 
they opened separate institutions for the training of their 
young.56 It is believed that the establishment of a Catholic 
congregation in 1730 was followed by the organization of a 


53 James Mulhern, A History of 
Pennsylvania . (Philadelphia, 1933) 

Wickersham, 0]3. Clt .. p. 40. 


Secondary Education In 

pp. 26-64. 


54 

Margaret A. Hunter, Education in 
moted by the Presbyterian Church 1726-189 7 

1937) pp. 35-36. - 


Pennsylvania Pro - 

, (Philadelphia, 


^Mulhern, Ojd. Cit., p. 10. 

56 

Frederick G. Livingood, Eighteenth-Century Reforma t 
Church Schools (Norristown, Penn., 1930), up. 59-68. 
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small school, with the priest acting as teacher.57 in 1745 
the Moravians began to offer instruction, and subsequently 
the Baptists sponsored a grammar school? 8 The Anglicans had 
offered instruction in a small school attached to Christ 
Church before 1718, and the Swedes early had provided primary 
learning. 59 i n these schools did the majority of Philadelphia 
children receive their only formal education. 

i 1 or adults and older children, in whom the commercial 
and cultural development of Philadelphia created the need 
or desire for more specialized training, a number of private 
schools were opened after 1730. Many were operated both 
during the day and evening, and classes were taught by a 
master who might employ one or two assistants. These schools 
were largely vocational - stressing the practical and scien¬ 
tific rather than the traditional classical subjects - and 
they made available technical instruction to book-keepers, 
surveyors, navigators, and merchants. The subjects and as¬ 
sociated interests offered were broad in scope, including 
bookkeeping, trignometry, surveying, gauging, dialling, 
navigation, geometry, algebra, astronomy, mensuration, geo¬ 
graphy, use of the globes, maps, quadrants, scales, sliding 
rules, projection of the sphere, spherical geometry and 
trigonometry, mechanics, conic sections, calculus, business 

57 

Rev. J. A. Burns, The Catholic School System in the 
United States . (New York, 1908) pp. 121-123. 

* Bridenbaugh, Op. Cit., p. 31. 

^Wickersham, Op. Cit .. p. 13-15; 79f; 96. 
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practice, fluxions, levelling, hydraulics, pneumatics, optics, 
architecture, fortification, and gunnery. Instruction was 
also given in English, in the modern foreign languages - 
German, French, Italian, and Spanish, and in the classical 
tongues - Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Some of the private 
schools remained open during the summer, when they were at¬ 
tended chiefly by young women who might take lessons in 
arithmetic, English grammar, and French or Spanish. 60 

Excellent as were elementary educational facilities 
in Philadelphia by contemporary standards, comparing favor¬ 
ably with those in Boston and Newport, they were inadequate 
to meet the needs of an expanding population. 6 ! The efforts 
of private teachers to give training in advanced and spe- 
c ! a !! ze h subjects did not provide opportunity for what 
Franklin termed "the complete education of youth.” It was 
from the growing religious and intellectual forces - sharing 
humanitarian ideals - that impetus for educational reform 
came. From Whitefield sprang the movement of persons of 
different denominations to establish a charity school "for 
the instruction of poor children gratis in useful Literature 
and the Knowledge of the Christian religion." 62 In Franklin 
originated efforts to establish a non-sectarian Academy to 


Robert F. Seybolt, "The Evening School in Colonial 
America," University of Illinois Bulletin . Vol. XXII, 
March 30. 1925, No. 31, Dp. 18-28. Mulhern, On. Cit. 

pp. 103-8. ~ - 

^Carl Bridenbaugh, Cities in the Wilderness. (Npw 
York, 1938), p. 442. 

62 

Pennsylvania Gazette . July 1740. 
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provide under competent masters utilitarian studies which 
would prepare young men for useful careers and good citizen¬ 
ship. Both of these aims - free elementary education for the 
poor and a broad program of utilitarian studies on the sec¬ 
ondary level - were to seek fulfillment in the establishment 
of the Academy of Philadelphia in 1749. That these aims 
could win public support was indicative of the flourishing 
commerce and culture of the city. In his Proposals 
to the Education of Youth in P e nnsylvania . Franklin voiced 
the awakening of public interest in learning, presenting a 
plan for secondary education "that we may obtain the advan¬ 
tages arising from an increase of knowledge, and prevent, 
as much as may be, the mischievous consequences that would 
attend a general ignorance among us. . . .”63 


^Benjamin Franklin, "Proposals,” Educational Views 
of Ben.iamin Franklin , edited by Thomas Woody, (New York. 
193D, P. 152. 







Chapter III 


THE EVOLUTION OF AN IDEA: 

The Development of the College, Academy, and Charitable 

School 

The juxtaposition of the separate units of the Phila¬ 
delphia institution in a single, official title might imply 
the simultaneous creation of all three schools. But between 
the first and last letters lies an interval of fifteen years. 
Upon closer observation, the title would seem to emphasize 
an evolutionary growth, for it specifically mentions every 
school, each of which sprang from a different date. It 
would be more accurately descriptive, however, if it began 
with the Charity School and ended with the College. The 
development of the institution into its completed form re¬ 
sulted from the efforts of many individuals, led by several 
creative men of outstanding abilities. Each of these men - 
George Whitefield, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Penn, and 
William Smith - has been proclaimed individually at some 
time as the founder - and with reason. For each of them 
contributed educational plans: Whitefield for the Charity 
School, Franklin for the Academy, and Smith - with the 
financial assistance of Penn - for the College. In a real 
sense, they all fathered the College, Academy, and Charitable 
School of Philadelphia. 
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When Whitefield arrived in Philadelphia on November 2, 
1739 - prepared to address thousands on the themes of sin, 
regeneration, and the new birth, at the same time that he 
preached a social gospel stimulating concern for the welfare 
of the poor, he had already established a reputation in Eng¬ 
land for persuasive sermons delivered in unorthodox manner 
and for a sincere devotion to philanthropy. In his interest 
in social welfare, the twenty-four-year-old evangelist re¬ 
flected the contemporary humanitarian movement in England, 
which was particularly concerned with the educational needs 
of great masses of the population who lived in abject 
poverty and many of whom remained illiterate. The children 
of the underprivileged were permitted to mature with no 
training to prepare them for useful trades or professions.! 

A recipient of free education at a grammar school 
attached to the Anglican Church of St. Mary de Crypt in 
Gloucester, Whitefield was thoroughly familiar with the 
system of charity schools which had developed under several 
benevolent organizations. Most active of these was the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, founded 
in 1689 to provide instruction "of such poor children in 
reading, writing, and the catechism whose parents are not 
able to afford them the ordinary means of education." * 2 
During the first third of the eighteenth century the charity 

■^A. A. Holtz, A Study of the Moral and Religious 
Elements in American Secondary Education up to 1800 . 

(Menasha, Wisconsin, 1917), p. 4. 

2 Ibid. 
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school movement assumed significant proportions in England. 

In 1720, 30,086 pupils received instruction in 1,483 schools 

by 1733 there were 35,227 students enrolled in 1,732 charity 
schools.3 

The son of a tavern-keeper, Whitefield had gone from 
the free grammar school in his native Gloucester to Pembroke 
College at Oxford in 1732.4 Here he became closely asso¬ 
ciated with John and Charles Wesley, who were attracting 
attention for their good works and methodical manner of 
living. With them, he visited the jails and poorhouses, 
attended the sick, and manifested an interest in the charity 
schools. After the Wesleys had embarked for Georgia, where 
they expected to undertake a program of christianizing and 
educating the Indians, Whitefield remained a short time at 
Oxford. He continued his rounds among the poor, and regu¬ 
larly inspected several charity schools maintained by the 
Methodists. His spectacular career as evangelist began in 


^Ibid., p. 6. 

4 This discussion of Whitefield's life is based upon 
the following works: 

Joseph Belcher, George Whitefield: A Biogranh v. 

(New York, 1857). 

Albert D. Belden, George Whitefield - The Awakener . 
(London, 1930). 

John Gillies, The Works of the Rev. George Whitefl el H. 

(London, 1770-72), 6 Vols. " 

William J. Thompson, "George Whitefield, Educator 
and University Founder,* Methodist Review . 
(May-June, 1926). 

Luke Tyerman, The Life of the Rev. George Whitefiel d. 

(1876-7), 2 Vols. ’’ 

George Whitefield, The Two First Parts of his Life , 
with His Journals Revised, Corrected and 
Abridged. . . 6 Vols., (London, 1770-72). 
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1736 when he went to London, where overflow audiences assembled 
to hear the "boy parson."5 During the next eighteen months the 
young cleric carried his evangelistic message throughout England, 
attracting enthusiastic crowds wherever he went. Still actively 
interested in education for the poor, he raised approximately 

a thousand pounds for the charity schools by the end of 1737.^ 
When laying the cornerstone of the charity school at Kingswood, 
he expressed the desire to devote a part of his life to educa¬ 
tional work.^ 

It was through the Wesleys that Whitefield became in¬ 
terested in the missionary movement in Georgia. In December 

1737 he set sail for Charleston, undiscouraged by the fact 
that the Wesleys were about to abandon their Indian mission 

as impractical. During his stay in Georgia he started several 
charity schools and travelled widely, preaching wherever he 
went to people of all denominations. Visiting an orphanage 
conducted by the Salzburgers at Ebenezer, he decided to es¬ 
tablish a similar institution - although the idea had been 
suggested to him previously by Charles Wesley, who had dis¬ 
cussed the matter with James OglethDrfpe.^ In order to raise 
funds for the orphanage and associated school, which he named 
Bethesda - "house of mercy" - Whitefield sailed for England 
in September 173^. Twelve months later, in late August 1739, 

^Belcher, Op. Cit., p. 42. 

6 Ibid .. p. 52. 

"^Thompson, Op. Cit., p. 345. 

^Tyerman, Op. Cit ., Vol. I, p. 342. 
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he set out for America under the auspices of the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, armed with a grant of 
five hundred acres ten miles from Savannah, and one thousand 
pounds. As educational models, he had before him the German 
pietist August Hermann Francke's orphanage at Halle, the 
English charity schools, and Griffith Jones' recently-established 
"Circulating Schools" in Wales.9 

But Whitefield did not go directly to Savannah. After 
nine weeks at sea he landed in Philadelphia on November 2, 

1739) proposing to raise funds for the Bethesda project. 
Enthusiastically welcomed and invited to preach in Philadelphia 
pulpits of all faiths, the evangelist had great impact upon 
his listeners as he deplored the "bigotry and sectarian zeal 
which have been the bane of our holy religion."1° Signifi¬ 
cant features of the great religious revival to which he 
brought the kindling spark to Philadelphia were its univer¬ 
sal appeal - crossing the barriers of denominational creeds, 
and its humanitarian objectives - inspiring the founding of 
schools for the poor. But when Whitefield departed for an 
evangelistic tour on November 12 - "ranging and hunting in 
the American woods after poor sinners, nl is he put it - his 
forthright statements had made him a contentious figure in 
the city of the Penns. Not until late in January did White- 
field arrive in Savannah. After laying the foundations for 


9<pt 1 °mpson, Op. Cit., p. 342. 

^Whitefield to Rev. John Cumming of Andover, England; 
Quoted in Belcher, Op. Cit ., p. 99» 


11 


p. 83. 


’Belden, Op. Cit., 
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the orphanage and turning over its administration to a layman, 
he again embarked on an evangelical mission throughout the 
middle and northern colonies. 

Visiting Philadelphia several times in the spring of 
174-0, when many pulpits were denied him by a hostile clergy, 
the English preacher found that his followers had formulated 
plans to build him a church. In accordance with his educa¬ 
tional convictions, it was decided that the church should 
house also a charity school which would welcome children of 
every religious persuasion. Appointed a trustee of the build¬ 
ing and its charity school, together with eight of his ad¬ 
herents, he met with them on November 14 to sign an indenture 
specifying their duties, which included the selection of 
charity teachers. Departing the next day for the southern 
colonies, Whitefield left the free school project in the hands 
of his followers, promising - in his own words - "to procure 
a Master and a Mistress for the first Scholars.” 12 

That the charity school did not become a reality for 
more than a decade was due to various circumstances. As most 
of Whitefield 1 s followers were middle class tradesmen and 
workmen of the lower ranks, they lacked sufficient funds - 
or the prestige which might have attracted money - to complete 
the tabernacle promptly. The sustaining direction of 

■^George Whitefield, Journals . Vol. II, pp. 66-68. 

Letter of Whitefield to a friend in New York, November 
20, 1740; reproduced in Albert H. Smyth's The Writings of 
Beniamin Franklin . (New York, 1907)> Vol. Ill, p. 2 f. 
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Whitefield was never available, for his trips to Philadelphia 
became infrequent, and when he did come, his stay was short. 
Furthermore, the popular appeal of the revival diminished 
quickly, and after the evangelist’s visit in 1746 there was 
no active support for the project. 

In search of a building to house the Academy - which 
he had publicly proposed in the spring of 1749, Franklin be¬ 
came interested in acquiring the vacant Whitefield tabernacle. 
Its convenient location and great size made it a desirable 
site of learning. And the penny-wise printer knew that it 
could be bought for less than its original cost.^ After he 
had won his fellow-trustees to this viewpoint, negotiations 
for the purchase were undertaken. On February 1, 1750, a 
voluminous deed was signed, conveying the building to the 
Academy trustees. 14 A vital stipulation of this document 
was that the Academy officials maintain on the premises a 
charity school for the children of the poor. It was under 
the sponsorship of the Academy, therefore, that the free 
school finally was opened on September 16, 1751.^ 

The founding of the new institution was watched with 
interest by Whitefield, who was then in England. He recog¬ 
nized the ’’exceeding” need for broader educational facilities, 
and agreed that the church erected for him would ’’admirably” 

1 ^Albert H. Smyth, The Writings of Ben.iamin Franklin . 
(New York, 1907 V 0 1. Ill), p. 3. 

14 

Minutes of the Trustees, February 1, 1750. 

1 

^ Pennsylvania Gazette . September 12, 1751. 
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house the Academy - with provision made to fulfill the original 
plan for a charity school. He was disturbed, however, by 
Franklin's scheme of education outlined in the Proposals , 
which, he felt, neglected to stress the importance of Christian 
teachings - "so serviceable ... to vital piety and good 
education." 1 ^ On this subject he wrote from Plymouth to his 
friend, Franklin, on February 26, 1750: 


Your plan I have read over, and do not wonder at 
its meeting with general approbation. It is certainly 
Y?. , c ^}- cu l a t e d to promote polite literature; but I 
think there wants aliaui d Christi in it, to make it so 
useful as I would desire it might be. It is true, you 
might say, "The youth are to be taught some public re¬ 
ligion, and the excellency of the Christian religion 
in^particular," but me thinks this is mentioned too 
late, and too soon passed over. As we are all crea¬ 
tures of a day, as our whole life is but one small 
point, between two eternities, it is reasonable to sup¬ 
pose, that the grand end of every Christian institu¬ 
tion for forming tender minds, should be to convince 
them of their natural depravity, of the means of re¬ 
covering out of it, and of the necessity of preparing 
for the enjoyment of the Supreme Being in a future 
state. These are the great points in which Christianity 
centers. Arts and sciences may be built on this, and 
serve to embellish and set off this superstructure, 
but without this, I think there cannot be any good 
foundation. 


To assist Franklin and the trustees in setting up a 
Christian plan of study, he sent them a "little Dutch book" 
which he had obtained from the King's German chaplain.- 1 -® 

This book gave an account of August Hermann Francke's orphanage 
and free school established at Halle in 1695, models for 
Protestant philanthropic and educational institutions 


l6 0illies, Od. Clt .. Vol. II, pp. 335-357. 
17 JM4. l8 Ibid. 
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throughout Europe. ^ To this he added suggestions of his 

I think the main thing will be to get proper 
masters that are acquainted with the world, with them¬ 
selves, and with God, and who will consequently naturally 
care for the welfare of the youth that shall be committed 
to their care. I think also in such an institution, 
there should be a well-approved Christian orator, who 
should not be content with giving a public lecture in 
general upon oratory, but who should visit and take pains 
with every class and teach them early how to speak and 
read and pronounce well. An hour or two a day, I think, 
ought to be set apart for this. It would serve as an 
agreeable amusement, and would be of great service whether 
the youth is intended for the pulpit, the bar, or any 
other profession whatsoever. I wish also that the youth 
were to board on the Academy, and by that means to be 
always under the master's eye. 20 

Concerning scholarships in the A ca d e my for those who 
could not attend without financial assistance, the evangelist 
wrote: 


If a fund could be raised for the free education 
of the poorer sort, who should appear to have the pro¬ 
mising abilities, I think it would greatly answer the 
design proposed. It hath been often found that some 
of our brightest men in church and state have arisen 
from such an obscure foundation .21 

He closed his letter with the reminder that without a pious 

foundation "the most flourishing structures in the end turn 

out mere Babels," and wished the trustees "much prosperity” 

in their undertaking. 

The trustees received with interest "the little Dutch 
book” and authorized its translation into English on 
September 10, 1751. The minutes of their meeting on that 


■^Francke’s educational work at Halle is described in 
The Life of Augustus Herman Franke, translated from the German 
of H.E.F. Guerike by Samuel Jackson, (London, 1347), pp. 141-205. 


20 Gillies, 0£. Cit., Vol. II 5 PP» 335-357. 


21 


Ibid. 
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date record: 


Regulation of ?he llhools Wlnf f f0r the better 
in that Matter, proposed tn^ 1 I f °S nd some difficulties 
lation made of’a SShlet Tr ? st f® s to get a Trans- 

recommended by the Revd^Mr^V/h^r? Ger “ an Language, 

many Years Experience whicil be i n S formed upon 

Trustees with some useful PT’P«?H PP ? Se ?o? i ? ilt f^ 111311 the 
Occasion which 2?“*® n ( ^ } on this 

the Committee are delired to^pf ^ 5ly ^ Teed to, and 
lated accordingly. 1 d * g ' et the said pamphlet trans- 


,For this purpose the trustees commissioned an experienced 
German schoolmaster, J. F. Viguera - who had come to Pennsyl¬ 
vania in 1743 and since taught in New Hanover, Providence, 
Lancaster, and Philadelphia. 22 Under the date of February 13, 

1752, the Academy Day Book lists this notation: "Paid Viguera 
for Translating - 2.10." 

In the archives of the University of Pennsylvania is 
a manuscript entitled, "Observations for the Explication of 
the foregoing Accounts," which is thought to be Viguera's 
translation of the "Dutch book" forwarded by Whitefield. 

This conclusion is based upon several facts. The document 
refers to the Padagogium Regii T one of the institutions es¬ 
tablished by Francke at Halle. It is written in imperfect 
and awkward English, marking it as a translation by someone 
relatively unfamiliar with idiomatic expression. That it 
was prepared after the first quarter of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury - most likely by Viguera in 1751 - is apparent by 


Carl Frederick Hausmann, Kunze's Seminarlnw. a nd the 
ao,oiety for th e Propagation of Christianity and Useful Know ¬ 

ledge Among t he Germans in America . (Philadelphia, 1917), ~p. i 0 . 
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references to later dates .^ 

The Padagoglum Regii Is of Interest because of the 
influence it may have had upon the trustees in establishing 
regulations for the Academy. The first chapters of the 
manuscript are missing. The third chapter discussed the 
division of the pupils at Halle into various grades, and 
established rules for admittance to the institution, in¬ 
cluding - for example - that written instructions from 
parents accompany each student. The fourth concerned the 
daily routine of instruction, providing for the "Lectionibus, 
Repetitionibus, and Examinibus," and suggested for recreation 
"strolling in gardens and bookshops." The fifth section re¬ 
lated all instruction to religious precepts. The sixth 
gave an account of the management of the living quarters, 
and the seventh discussed financial problems. 

There is no recorded evidence to suggest that the 
Philadelphia trustees were influenced by their reading of 
Viguera's translation. The document was not referred to 
again in their minutes, and no mention of it appears in the 
existing official correspondence. Its effect upon the Aca¬ 
demy, therefore, must remain hypothetical. As the approved 
curriculum for the Academy had been outlined previously in 
the public Constitutions, signed on November 14, 1749, it 
is highly improbable that this paper influenced the course 

2 ^This careful analysis was made by Dr. Thomas Woody, 
and recorded in his "Memorandum Concerning ohe Manuscript 
Entitled, 'Observations for the Explication of the fore¬ 
going Accounts'," dated December 1935* and preserved in the 
U. of P. Archives. 
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of study. It is interesting to note, however, that there are 
a few similarities between the German document and the Academy 
with regard to the admittance of students. It is possible 
that the "Committee for forming Rules for the better Regula¬ 
tion of the Schools" found the document helpful in this 
respect, although application of the German rules would be 
limited at the Academy where dormitory arrangements did not 
exist. 

Whitefield's appeal in his letter for religious in¬ 
struction to convince the scholars of their "natural depravity" 
and of the necessity to prepare for a heavenly "future State" 
could scarcely have won the approval of Franklin. He was 
concerned with man's expanding knowledge and the physical 
well-being of his fellow-citizens. His creed was not theo¬ 
logical, and he believed simply in "one God, creator of the 
Universe," and that "the most acceptable service we render 
to him is doing good to his other children." 24 It was the 
social gospel of Whitefield and the good works it produced 
that interested Franklin. 

Although not contributing significantly to the cur¬ 
riculum or the administrative technique of the Academy, the 
evangelist may have inspired the provision for needy pupils 
expressed in the Constitutions, as follows: 

When the fund is sufficient to bear the charge, 
which it is hoped through the bounty and charity of 
well disposed persons will soon come to pass, poor 
children shall be admitted, and taught gratis what 
shall be thought suitable to their capacities and 
circumstances. 

^ 4 John Bigelow, The Works of Ben.iamin Franklin . 

(New York, 1904), Vol. XII, pp. l85f. 
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Until his death in 1770, Whitefield maintained an 
active interest in the Academy. When in Philadelphia, he 
visited its classes, addressed its students, and preached 
sermons for the benefit of the charity school. That he was 
impressed favorably is recorded in his correspondence. In 
1764, he wrote, "It is one of the best regulated institu¬ 
tions in the world. I have heard several youths speak in 
it so oratorically as would have delighted even a Cicero 
or a Demosthenes." 2 5 When seeking to enlarge the educa¬ 
tional facilities of Bethesda in 1768, he offered the Aca¬ 
demy as an example to be emulated, writing to the Governor 
of Georgia: 

God willing, I now propose to superadd a public 
academy to the Orphan house, as the Coliege of Phila¬ 
delphia was constituted a publick academy, as well as 
charitable school, for some time before its present 
college charter was granted by the honourable pro¬ 
prietors of Pennsylvania in the year 1755 . 26 

Despite Whitefield’s failure to execute successfully 
the plan for a free school in Philadelphia, the eventual 
opening of charity classes by the Academy was due to the in¬ 
sistence of his followers that the original stipulation be 
realized. 2 7 The interest which the revivalist aroused in 
education in 1740 cannot be overestimated. It may have 
turned Franklin’s attention to the need for higher education, 
encouraging him to consider proposing an Academy as early as 

2*5 

Thompson, Op. Cit., p. 353. 

26 

George Whitefield, A Letter to his Excellency Governor 
Wright . (London, 1768), p. 22f. 

^?Deed Dated Feb. 1, 1750. U. P. Archives. 
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174-3. The role of the religious leader in the founding of the 
present-day University of Pennsylvania was dramatically em¬ 
phasized in 1914- - the year of his bi-centenary - when his 
statue was erected in the dormitory triangle on the campus. 

At the ceremonies dedicating the monument, he was correctly 
described as "The inspirer and original Trustee of the Charity 
School of 1740."28 

In 174-3 the thirty-seven-year-old Franklin "found 
abundant reason to be satisfied" with his being established 
in Pennsylvania. He regretted, however, that there was "no 
provision for a compleat education of youth."29 Hoping to 
win public support for an educational project, he drew up a 
proposal for establishing an academy. Failing to secure the 
services of an able schoolmaster, he decided to "let the 
scheme lie a while dormant."3° 

The "while" stretched into six years, and it was not 
until 174-9 that the civic-minded printer wrote and published 
his Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth in Pennsyl ¬ 

vania . To assure the successful reception of his ideas, he 
carried out an efficient campaign to win the interest of in¬ 
fluential Philadelphians. After sending free copies of his 
pamphlet to principal citizens, and "supposing their minds 
a little prepared by the perusal of it," he began a public 

2 ^Belden, Op. Cit., p. 237. 

2 'Benjamin Franklin, Autobiography , edited by John 
Bigelow, (New York, 1909)) p. 227. 

3 °Ibid. 
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subscription for supporting an academy. The pledges were to 
be paid in annual quotas for five years, a condition - he 
thought - that would encourage contributors to give more 

generously.31 

Franklin's Proposals of 174-9 presented to his readers 
an educational philosophy based upon utilitarian standards: 
the value of practical learning to the individual and to the 
society he served. This philosophy was born of Franklin's 
experience, when - denied more than a year's formal education 
in a Boston grammar school - he learned to seek every oppor¬ 
tunity for self-education and personal improvement, reading 
widely, and developing keen powers of observation and an in¬ 
dependent spirit of inquiry. While but a teen-aged type¬ 
setter for the New England Courant . he developed a contemut 
for the classical learning taught his contemporaries at 
Harvard, which he expressed in a critical contribution to 

the press.32 

Franklin's spectacular career illustrated the success¬ 
ful application of his utilitarian principles. The fifteenth 
child of a Boston tallow-chandler and soap-boiler, he became 
a printer's apprentice at the age of twelve and shortly 
afterwards a newspaper contributor; at sixteen, when his 
brother - James - was forbidden to publish the Courant for 

31 Ibid., p. 239 . 

^Benjamin Franklin, "A Letter on the Temple of 
Learning," published under the name of Silence Dogood in 
the New England Courant . May 7 to 14, 1722; Reprinted in 
Educational Views of Ben.iamin Franklin , edited by Thomas 
Woody, (New York, 1931)> PP» 103-109. 
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political reasons, young Benjamin became editor and publisher; 
at seventeen, he left Boston, arriving penniless in Philadelphia; 
at eighteen, finding himself a stranger without means in England, 
he worked in London printing houses; at twenty, he returned to 
make his home in Philadelphia; at twenty-one, he was the or¬ 
ganizer of the Junto; at twenty-three, he was owner and editor 
of the Pennsylvania Gazette. Established in the city of the 
Penns as the proprietor of a lucrative publishing business, 
Franklin found time for dual interests: personal study, which 
included detailed scientific investigation and the mastering 
of French, Italian, Spanish and Latin; and civic activity, 
which brought to his fellow-citizens a library, fire and 
police protection, street-paving and lighting, and an organized 
for defense. He began his career as public servant 
in 1736 as clerk to the Assembly, and in 1737 as Philadelphia 
postmaster. In 1748 Franklin sold his printing business; 
after 1754 his life was that of a public man. The Proposals 
of 1749 embodied the suggestions of a man whose lifetime of 
forty-three years had encompassed successfully the activities 
of business man, scientist and man of letters, and man of 
public affairs.33 

The Proposals were inspired by Franklin's observation 
of the need for a system of practical secondary education 
which would prepare students in fundamental subjects whether 

■^Carl Van Boren, Benjamin Franklin . (New York, 1941), 

PP. 3-233. 
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they became "merchants, handicrafts, or divines."34 In t he 
expression of his ideas, however, Franklin announced himself 
indebted to the educational philosophies of European authors, 
whose books he quoted in voluminous footnotes. Particularly 
did he acknowledge his appreciation of the works of John 
Milton, John Locke, Hutcheson of the University of Glasgow, 
Obadiah Walker - "Who wrote a treatise On the Eduction nr a 
Y ou ng Gentleman ," Monsieur Rollin - "whose whole life was 
spent in a college," and Dr. George Turnbull - "who has had 
much experience in the educating of youth. . . ."35 ^s the 
program of studies presented by Franklin is carefully docu¬ 
mented with references to English and French authors, it can¬ 
not be appraised as originating with the Philadelphian. In 
concept, his realistic theories were either derived from 
others or supported in the arguments of other learned men.36 
It is not impossible that Franklin - realizing the novelty 
of his educational views for contemporary Philadelphians, and 
seeking to win public support to establish an Academy - 
employed this well-documented means to impress his readers 
with the authority of his statements. In purpose, his theories 
reflected the utilitarian faith born of his own experience. 

Franklin proposed that "some persons of leisure and 
public spirit" apply for a charter, "by which they may be 
incorporated with power to erect an Academy for the education 

Benjamin Franklin, "Proposals Relating to the Education 
of Youth in Pennsylvania," Woody, Op . C it .. p. 175 . 

3 ^Ibid .. p. 150. 

36 


'Woody, Op. Cit., p. 14-7. 
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of youth • • • •' 1 Every phase of the Academy's physical or 
curricular needs received his comment. He suggested that 
the school be located "if not in the town, not many miles 
from it," and that it be furnished with a library and equipped 
"with maps of all countries, globes, some mathematical instru¬ 
ments, an apparatus for experiments in natural philosophy, and 
for mechanics; prints, of all kinds, prospects, buildings, 
machines, etc." For the rector, he proposed "a man of good 
understanding, good morals, diligent and patient, learned in 
the languages and sciences, and a correct pure speaker and 
writer of the English tongue." Concerned with student life, 
he advocated that boarding scholars "diet together, plainly, 
temperately, and frugally"; to promote the good health of 
students and "to strengthen and render active their bodies," 
he favored frequent exercise.37 

To the curriculum, Franklin devoted the larger share 
of his discussion, which he introduced by a statement of prac¬ 
tical objectives: 

As to their studies, it would be well if they 
could be taught everything that is useful and everything 
that is ornamental; but art is long, and their time is 
short. It is herefore proposed that they learn those 
things that are likely to be most useful and most orna¬ 
mental. Regard being had to the several professions 
for which they are intended. 

The "most useful and most ornamental" subjects were selected 
by Franklin's yardstick of utility. They included penmanship 
and drawing; arithmetic, accounts, geometry, and astronomy; 
and public speaking. Special emphasis was placed upon the 

■^Franklin, Proposals , pp. 149-181. The quotations 
used in the following discussion are from these pages. 
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study of English grammar and the art of self-expression - 
including the writing of letters, the writing of exercises 
cultivating the styles of Tillotson, Addison, Pope, and 
Algernon Sidney, and the preparation of abstracts by students 
in their own words. Scholars were to learn foreign languages - 
not at the expense of English, but as supplementary tongues 
according to their individual needs, as follows: 

All intended for divinity should be taught the 
Latin and Greek; for physic, the Latin, Greek and French; 
for law, the Latin and French; merchants, the French, 

German and Spanish; an though all should not be compelled 
to learn Latin, Greek or the modern foreign languages, 
yet none that have an ardent desire to learn them should 
be refused; their English, arithmetic, and other studies 
absolutely necessary being at the same time not neglected. 

The study of ancient history, to "be made a constant 
part of their reading, such as the translations of the Greek 
and Roman historians and the modern histories of ancient 
Greece and Rome," Franklin considered essential. History, 
he felt, had a dual role: to teach facts that provided a 
key to the understanding of modern life; and to stimulate 
interest in "almost all kinds of useful knowledge to advan¬ 
tage and with pleasure to the student." Through history, all 
learning became inter-related. History was to illustrate the 
study of geography, chronology, sociology, and morality. 
History, in revealing "the wonderful effects of oratory in 
governing," was to inspire student interest in modern poli¬ 
tical oratory; history was to point out "the necessity of a 
public religion ... and the mischiefs of superstition"; 
History was to present "the advantage of civil orders and 
constitutions," and to raise questions of "right and wrong, 
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justice and injustice" which students were "to debate in con¬ 
versation and writing." Franklin also proposed the study of 
other phases of history: modern - particularly that of England 
and the colonies; natural - composed of botany, zoology, and 
agriculture; and commercial - including "the history of com¬ 
merce, of the invention of arts, rise of manufactures, pro¬ 
gress of trade. . ." which was to "introduce a desire to be 
instructed in mechanics" and manual arts. 

This curriculum was notable for both the subjects pro¬ 
posed and the method of teaching to be followed. Every sub¬ 
ject was given modern and practical application; every sub¬ 
ject was planned to stimulate interest, and students were to 
learn by putting their lessons into practice - in writing, 
forensic discussion, and experimental investigation. The goal 
of such a plan of education was as utilitarian as its proposed 
subjects and methods: to develop character and dignity of 
spirit, and to prepare the scholars for good citizenship 
and lives of useful contribution to society. These objectives 
were expressed by Franklin, as follows: 

With the whole should be constantly inculcated 
and cultivated that benignity of mind, which shows it¬ 
self in searching for and seizing every opportunity to 
serve and to oblige; and is the foundation of what is 
called good breeding; highly useful to the possessor, 
and most agreeable to all. 

The idea of what is true merit should also be 
often presented to youth, explained and impressed on 
their minds, as consisting in an inclination joined 
with an ability to serve mankind, one's country, 
friends and family; which ability is (with the 
blessing of God) to be acquired or greatly increased 
by true learning; and should indeed be the great aim 
and end of all learning. 
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In specific terms, Franklin felt that this scheme of education 
would provide able magistrates, schoolmasters, business men, 
and merchants - men trained to carry forward the material 
welfare of the colonies and their people. 

Having distributed his Proposals to influential and in¬ 
terested citizens, Franklin set out to win public support 
through articles in the press. In one of these articles, 
written as an imaginary letter from Plinus the Younger to 
Cornelius Tacitus, and published in the Pennsylvania Gazette 
on August 24, 1749, he pointed out to parents the advantages 
of local education for their children, asking "For where can 
they be placed more agreeably than in their own country, or 
instructed with more safety, and less expense, than at home, 
and under the eye of their parents?" To business men and 
public officials, Franklin pointed out economic considerations: 
an Academy in Philadelphia would probably draw students from 
other colonies who would spend freely "in Payment for their 
Lodging, Diet, Apparel, &c., which will be advantageous to 
our Traders, Artisans and Owners of Houses and Lands." 

Behind these appeals to specific groups lay Franklin's sincere 
conviction of the necessity for higher education in Pennsylvania. 
To the readers of the Gazette < he stated: "You can undertake 
nothing that will be more advantageous to your children, nor 
more acceptable to your country. They will, by this means, 
receive their education where they receive their birth, and 
be accustomed, from their infancy, to inhabit and afxect their 


native soil." 
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The success of these efforts to win financial backing 
for the proposed Academy was prompt. In the fall of 1749 the 
subscribers chose out of their number twenty-four trustees and 
appointed Attorney General Tench Francis and Franklin to draw 
up a constitution for the government of the Academy. 3® At the 
first meeting of the Board of Trustees - held on November 13, 
1749 - the "Constitutions of the Publick Academy in the City 
of Philadelphia" were read and approved, the trustees adding 
their signatures to the paper. After stating the basic pur¬ 
poses of education and outlining the curriculum, this document 
largely devoted itself to administrative regulations - cover¬ 
ing the responsibilities of trustees, faculty, and students. 

It concluded on a financial note, listing the subscriptions 
promised by each trustee. 

But the launching of the Academy was not accomplished 
without partial sacrifice of Franklin's ideas, which he said 
later - "went no further than to procure the means of a good 
English education."39 His emphasis upon the study of the 

English language and upon practical subjects to be taught and 
discussed in English was not acceptable to some of the trustees, 
in whom the classical tradition was deeply ingrained. 

Although agreeing to compromise from the spirit of necessity, 


■^Franklin, Autobiography , p. 239. 

■^Benjamin Franklin, "Observations Relative to the In¬ 
tentions of the Original Founders of the Academy, Woody, 

On Cit n iq^ In this document Franklin, the last sur- 
vivor - of * the original Board of Trustees, recorded his well- 
documented protest against tne subordination of th- ^nglish 
School to the classical Latin School. 
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the author of the Proposals still believed his original plan 

tne better one. Of these differences of opinion, he later 
wrote: 


Allen, Mr. Francis, Mr. Peters, and some 
other persons of wealth and learning, whose subscriptions 
and countenance we should need,- being of opinion that it 
ought to include the learned languages, I submitted my 
judgment to theirs, retaining however a strong prepossession 
in favor of my first plan . . . .40 

The results of Franklin's concessions were reflected in the 

Constitutions, which - while providing for an English School - 

subordinated it to the Latin and Greek School. The Latin 

master was to bear the title of Rector, and to receive a salary 

twice that of the English master. 4 ^- 

But Franklin determined to preserve as much of his original 

plan as possible, resolving to himself "to nourish the English 

school by every means in my power." 42 The means of assistance 

he chose was the writing of a paper, entitled Idea of the 

English..School, which was published and again printed with 

the sermon preached by Richard Peters at the opening of the 

Academy on January 7» 1751. In this paper, Franklin outlined 

a plan of study which provided for six grades - each of which 

had a specific and highly practical English curriculum. Of 

the superiority of this program of education, Franklin wrote: 

Thus instructed, youth will come out of this 
school fitted for learning any business, calling, or 
profession, except such wherein languages are required; 
and though unacquainted with an ancient or foreign 
tongue, they will be masters of their own, which is 
of more immediate and general use; and withal will 
have attained many other valuable accomplishments; 
the time usually spent in acquiring those languages, 


40 


Ibid. 


41 


Ibid. 


42 

Ibid. 
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often without success, being here employed in laying 
such a foundation of knowledge and ability as, pro¬ 
perly improved, may qualify them to pass through and 
execute the several offices of civil life, with ad¬ 
vantage and reputation to themselves and country.^3 

franklin sent a copy of the Idea to Samuel Johnson in New 
York, who was so impressed with the excellence of the plan 
that he wrote his Philadelphia friend, "Nobody would imagine 
that the draught you have made for an English Education was 
done by a tradesmen." 44 ’ The publication was widely dis¬ 
tributed, and its author maintained that it "contributed to 
render the subscriptions more liberal as well as more 
general." * * * 4 5 But as the public business absorbed to an ever- 
increasing degree the energies of Franklin, the English School 
was deprived of an able champion. 

The failure to establish "a compleat English education" 

was due to the deep-rooted tradition that higher education 

AM; -•VAy.'vVr; 

must stress the classical subjects, and must prepare for the 
professions rather than the callings of every-day life. It 
was paradoxical that in his efforts to democratize higher 
education, Franklin was forced to depend upon the financial 
assistance of the wealthy and politically influential Phila¬ 
delphians of the upper classes, whose viewpoint was conserva¬ 
tive. At least nine of the trustees had received a part of 

^Franklin, "Idea of the English School," Woody, On . 

Cit., p. 129. 

44 Quoted in Woody, On. Cit .. p. 118. 

4 ^Franklin, Observations , p. 198. 
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their education in English or continental universities,^ 
while several had studied law in the colonies; other trustees 
undoubtedly hoped to secure a classical education for their 
children. Thus, the majority did not approve emphasis upon 
the English School and insisted that the Latin School enjoy 
equal or greater position. The realistic Franklin accepted 
compromise in order to establish the Academy. 

Without the generous financial support of the trustees, 
the physical foundations of the Academy could not have been 
laid. The acquisition and remodeling of the New Building for 
Academy use, and purchase of equipment, and the hiring of 
teachers involved large expenditures. For the successful 
execution of these matters, many trustees shared credit, 
although Franklin proved to be the dominating spirit in super¬ 
vising these details. 

Of the twenty-four trustees, fifteen were merchants - 
members of the city's commercial aristocracy; but they were 
at the same time men of culture and civic conscience. A 
roster of their names included some of the ablest men in 
Pennsylvania, many of whom held or had held high public 
office: Thomas Lawrence - member of the Provincial Council 
and Mayor of Philadelphia; William Allen - member of the 
General Assembly and Common Council of Philadelphia, and 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court; Tench Francis - Attorney 
General and Recorder of Philadelphia; William Masters - 

4 ^Five were educated in liberal arts: William Allen, 
James Logan/Thomas Hopkinson, Tench Francis, and Richard 
Peters. Four received medical degrees: William Shippen, 
Lloyd Zachary, and Phineas and Thomas Bond. 
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Assemblyman and Provincial Commissioner for defense; Samuel 
H'Call - Common Councilman; Joseph Turner - Councilman and 
Alderman; Robert Strettell - Alderman and Mayor; Charles 
Killing - Mayor and organiser of the city's militia; Abram 
TayloryProvincial Councillor, Collector of Customs, ana 
Alderman; Thomas Hopkinson - Councillor and magistrate; 

William Plumsted - Mayor and Councilman; Joshua Maddox - 
Alderman and magistrate; William Coleman - Councilman and 
magistrate; John Inglis - Captain in the militia; and 
Thomas White. Two others, while not merchants, were success¬ 
ful business men: James Logan - former secretary to William 
Penn and holder of many offices, and also classical scholar 
and translator of Cicero; and Thomas Leech, member of the 
Assembly. Four trustees were medical men: Lloyd Zacnary, 
William Shippen, and Phineas and Thomas Bond. One, Richard 
Peters, was a clergyman of the Anglican Church. Two, Philip 

Syng and Franklin, were tradesmen. 47 

In 1749 thirteen of the trustees were officials of the 

city government, and instigated its generous allotments to 

the new school. Of the fifteen members composing the Common 

■_„. e 4 -ppo 4-8 of the seven Alder- 
Council, eight were Academy trustees. 

. 11ot(J(5S as were the Mayor - Thomas 
men, three were trustees, a 

Pennsylvania Fr ^™ its roui-— 

1900), pp. 53-10 8 • 

48 Tench Francis, Benjamin ^^giis^William Shippen, 

Thomas Hopkinson, Samuel M 
and William Coleman. 
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Lawrence - and the Recorder - William Allen. It is not sur¬ 
prising that at a meeting of the Council on July 31, 1750, 
the city authorities voted a contribution of two hundred 
pounds for the renovation of the school building, and fifty 
pounds annually to the Academy for the next five years. 

Although Franklin originally attempted to remain in 
the background of the movement to establish the Academy - 
presenting the Proposals not as an act of his "but of some 
public-spirited gentlemen" 4 ^ - he was recognized immediately 
as the vital force behind it. To Peter Collinson, he was 
"the first Founder" of the Academy;50 hy Richard Peters he 
was described as "the soul of the whole."Franklin was 
responsible for proposing an Academy, for delineating its 
practical purposes and defining its curriculum. He took the 
lead in raising subscriptions to finance it, and in winning 
public support in the press; in securing and renovating the 
school building and In supplying it with equipment; and in 
obtaining the services of able masters. As President of the 
Board of Trustees for the first six and a half years - until 
1756 - he successfully guided the infant Academy through the 
first stages of its development. Without question, Franklin 
merited Collinson 1 s sobriquet of "Founder" of the Academy* 

In. the 1750’s and 1760's there were some Philadelphians 
warm adherents of the Proprietary interests - who looked upon 


49 Franklin, Autobiography , p. 239. 

^Franklin Papers, Vol. 69, No. 62, A.P.S. 
5lp enn Papers, Vol. IV, February, 1751. H.S.F. 
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Thomas Penn as the chief benefactor of the Academy and may 
even have considered him its founder. This opinion was 
based upon the personal interest and financial assistance 
which Penn liberally invested in the institution. An exami¬ 
nation of the facts will determine his exact role in the 


development of the Academy. 

The brothers, John, Thomas, and Richard Penn had in¬ 
herited from their father the proprietary lands and privileges 
of Pennsylvania, half of the estate going to the oldest 
John, and a quarter to each of the younger. In 1732 Thomas 
came to Philadelphia - the first Penn to visit the Province 
since 1704 - where he managed proprietary affairs for nine 
years. Returning to England in 1741, he planned to come 
back to America - an expectation that was never realized. 

When his brother John died in 1746, bequeathing him his half 
share of the estate, Thomas became the Proprietary spokes- 
man, controlling three-fonrths of the family interests.52 
A man of energy and ability - although not without family 
pride and personal vanity ,53 Thomas developed a sincere in¬ 
terest in the welfare of Pennsylvania. His interest in edu¬ 
cation probably sprang from his first-hand knowledge of the 


52-rha life of Thomas and his relationship with his 

brothers is discussed in Arthur W 

^These qualities are^well-illustrated^in^a^letter^. 

which Penn wro^e to ?e "„ t of t u e Death of my first son in 
"I observed an account of the x adraire an 

some Philadelphia Pape » ^ w hole Country was not told the 

Event that so much con . in things are, indeed I believe 

People, when an hundred tri 1 g tn = in the papers I saw, 

no notice was concerns my Family they do 

not°merit7and which wo^ld not be done in any other Country." 
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country and its needs for broader educational facilities; as 
a resident of Philadelphia in 1740, he may have watched with 
interest Whitefield's efforts to establish a charity school. 
Inheriting greater wealth and position after 1746, the forty- 
four year old bachelor Proprietor began to think seriously of 
founding a school in Pennsylvania - a project which he dis¬ 
cussed occasionally in correspondence with his officials in 
America. Knowing of his intentions, Governor James Hamilton 
wrote him of the educational ferment in the city and described 
the specific proposals - as yet unpublished - which Franklin 
was presenting. Hamilton evidently hoped to win financial 
support for the Academy, thinking that the Proprietor might 


make the project his own. 

Penn's answer, expressed in a letter of February 12, 
1749, tersely stated his critical viewpoint: 

Business, which I do not think very =reat P 
Schools or universitys (|i£) renders accomplish _ 

and the Additional Exerc . ^ 0 f a ny real 

ment for many. I n establish such an Academy 

advantage to Pennsylvania to^estahli: ^ ^ s 

in order to draw tne youi s allowance made 

thither for education, as tne . them the i 9a d 

to them at ^e la = e3 fi °J think we go to 

in every excess. I i?;*L p p ma tters, and it gives an 
fast with regard to ar 4 always telling their 

opportunity to } sic ? w m set uo for themselves 

fears, that the you^further on this matter, and 

However, I shal V,^ ^/^ive any Charter before the 
now desire you will no. gi _ £ ere but this you may 

whole Plan is fully Charter must be granted on 

tell the Gentlemen that ho Charte^mu^ ^ not 

any Subscription, or other different Establishment 

ri^wis^lc^kftt a great Nursery of learning 
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or putting it in the Power of any one hereafter to do 
it. I have given the plan to a learned and very able 
friend of mine to give me his Thoughts upon it, when 
I shall receive them, I shall send you my Opinion of 
this Business. I must confess my Opinion at present 
is that there are few children that want more than a 
good common School Education, and therefore that you 
set out too great at first.54 

When Richard Peters sent Penn a copy of the newly- 
printed Proposals . the Proprietor answered him in July in 
equally negative terms. The scheme was "very different from 
anything I intended," he wrote, "and I shall therefore leave 
it to the Gentlemen to go on with it as they think proper."55 
Of the "academical education" proposed he disapproved, stating, 
"For Traders and Farmers I think it wholly unfit, and will 
prevent their application to business, on which Account, I 
never wish to see a large number of Children in Pennsylvania 
educated in that way." To the suggestion that he and Richard 
might lend assistance, he explained: "I never proposed We as 
Proprietors should establish what I had in view, but to do 
it solely myself, my Brother has a family to provide for, 
and therefore I never proposed it to him." Concerning the 
financial arrangements, he said, "I think it will appear ex¬ 
tremely imprudent to establish so extensive a plan on annual 
subscriptions."56 

That this refusal to actively support the Academy was 


known to the public is recorded by a young Swedish scientist, 
Peter Kalm, who visited Philadelphia in 1749. Kalm related 
that those hoping to found an Academy had communicated their 

54pgnn Papers, February 12, 1749* H.S.P. 

^Peters Papers, Vol. Ill, July 13, 1749, H.S.P, 
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plans to Penn, "thinking the news would give him a singular 
pleasure.”5? Instead of reacting favorably, the Proprietor - 
while "wishing them luck in their undertaking" - expressed 
dual objections: "the country was still too young to found 
academies," and "the public would not be able to stand the ex¬ 
pense." Kalm added that when Philadelphians heard this, they 
thought that "he would have done better if he had donated a 
few acres of land for said Academy, for he himself would in 
the future have profited the most from the gift." People be¬ 
lieved that whenever the trustees had wanted to build dormi¬ 
tories for the students, he would have received "a good income 
in rent if these had been erected on his land. "58 

After the Academy was established and classes begun, 
and after his marriage to Lady Juliana Fermor in 1751, Thomas 
did give "36500 Pennsylvania money" to the infant institution 
in his and his wife's names, in which he was joined by Richard 
and by his sister, Leticia .^ Meanwhile, Franklin and his 
cohorts were exhausting the sources of financial assistance 
in Philadelphia and began to realize the necessity of seeking 
help elsewhere. As Franklin tried to win his fellow-trustees 
to a plan to extend Instruction "to the Higher Branches of 


57 Pot<ar Kalm Tra vels in North America. (The America of 
1750), edited by Adolph B. Benson, (New York, 1937 > 0 » 
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Learning," he wrote in November 1753 realistic words to young 
Willia® Smith - whose services as Academy rector and professor 
of higher studies he coveted - as follows* "Unless the Pro¬ 
prietors shall think fit to put the finishing Hand to our In¬ 
stitution, it must, I fear wait some years longer before it 
can arrive at that State of Perfection, which to me it seems 
now capable of . . . ." 6 ° "finishing Hand" was the 

generous hand, so vital to the further development of the in¬ 


stitution. 

The successful manner in which the personal interest 
and financial backing of Thomas was secured for the Academy 
is the story of William Smith rather than of the Proprietor. 
Penn's attitude toward education is revealed, however, through 
Smith's letters, written while he visited in England in 1754. 
To Franklin, Smith wrote: "The Proprietor was not at first 
satisfy'd that such liberal institutions were useful to an 
infant Country. Your Academy also interfered with Design he 
had in view of his own, and of which he intended to be the 


Founder." 61 The adroit Smith must have appealed skillfully 
to the Proprietor's personal and political sensibilities, 
for the young man informed Franklin, "But when I was able to 
show the worthy Gentleman the necessity of such a seminary in 
a political light, he generously agreed to ingraft his Scheme 

upon yours . . 


n62 


60 Smyth, On. Cit-> P- l8? - 

6l F ranklin Papers, Vol. 42, Part I, February 1754, A.P.S. 
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From 1754 until his death in 1775, Thomas contributed 
generously to the Philadelphia institution. So numerous and 
varied were his benefactions, that it is probable not all 
were recorded. His 1754 donation of fifty pounds a year 
toward the Provost's salary - which he continued until 1759 
emboldened the trustees to introduce higher studies under 
Smith, which led to the founding of the College in 1755. 63 In 
1759 he presented to the College and Academy his share of one- 
fourth of the Manor of Perkasie in Bucks County - twenty-five 
hundred acres - the rent of which he hoped would help to 
defray the mounting cost of education.* * 4 When the trustees 
announced in 1761 that "the charge of the Seminary is now 
^700 annually more than its income" and that only the "as¬ 
sistance of generous and well-disposed persons abroad" could 
prevent "the disagreeable Prospect of seeing its Funds in a 
few years wholly exhausted,"*5 Penn and his wife pledged an 
immediate donation of five hundred pounds, and an annual sub¬ 
scription of fifty pounds "till such time as it is redeemed 
hy a Benefaction of as great value."** While Smith was in 
England in 1761 and 1762 on a fund-raising tour, Thomas as¬ 
sisted him so ably that the Provost was moved to write, "it 
is impossible for me to express how hearty and zealous Mr. Penn 


63 Albert FGegenheimer, William Smith, . Educator an d 
Churchman, (Philadelphia, 1943), P- 71. 

* 4 lSontg ornery, On. Cit., p. 300. 

65 Williarn Smith, JJ HnmtV I. ^presentation ... In Beh alf 
nf t.hft Said Seminary , (London, 1762). 

**Penn to Trustees, August 11, 1762, quoted in Mont¬ 
gomery, On. Cit.* P* 36l. 
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is in this business.”6? After Smith's return to Philadelphia, 
Penn acted with power of attorney to receive further contribu¬ 
tions, which he forwarded to the College through a London bank¬ 
ing firm. In 1772 the trustees estimated that Thomas - together 
with Richard’s smaller gifts - had donated three thousand pounds 
during the first twelve years of the institution’s existence.68 
The Proprietor’s interest in the College and Academy in¬ 
creased with the years, encompassing more than economic needs. 
With Allen, Peters, and Smith he maintained a regular corres¬ 
pondence, which brought him news of the public exercises, 
curriculum, faculty, and individual students - subjects which 
were frequently related to the larger scene of provincial af¬ 
fairs. 69 He was insistent that the institution retain its 
non-denominational footing, and frankly ordered Smith not to 
emphasize his Anglican connections.^ In a letter to the 
trustees which was read at their meeting on April 16, 1765, 
he warmly endorsed both Dr. John Morgan and his plan to es¬ 
tablish a medical school - resulting in the appointment of 
Morgan as "Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physick" 
and the encouragement of the Medical School.^ The Proprietor 
was frequently the donor of books and equipment. In 1766 he 


67 

68 , 


Montgomery, 0i>. Cit., p. 388. 


- 3 Minutes of the Trustees, March 17, 1772. The magnitude 
of this single benefaction is illustrated by the fact a11 

other contributions for the same period totaled only seven 
thousand pounds. 

^These letters are preserved in the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. 

^Franklin Papers, Vol. 69 , No. 56. A.P.S. 

71 M tnutes of the Trustees, April 16, 1765. Smith kept 
Penn informed of developments in Medical School, as illustrated 
iThis letter of fey 16, 1767, Penn Official Papers, Vol. X, 
p. 104. H.S.P. 
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gave to the College a pair of "Mr. Adam's new Globes" - the 
first completed set of which had just been presented to the 
King.^ 2 These, he thought, were "very great Improvements in 
the Terrestrial, and in the Celestial are a vast number of 
Stars, never put on any Globes before; there is also a diffe¬ 
rence in their being placed on the frame which renders it 
much more easy to read any Lecture upon them."73 In 1769 
he presented to the College a telescope - a fine instrument 
measuring "3 1/2 feet long and costing about 70 guineas" - 
which was used by the faculty and members of the American 
Philosophical Society in the observation of the transit of 
Venus.7 4 By Benjamin Rush - who was returning to Philadelphia 
in 1769 with a medical degree from Edinburgh - he sent a 
"chymical apparatus to the College" which he believed would 
be "a Thing of great use."75 

The helping hand of Thomas Penn proferred money and 
influence which enabled the Academy and College to extend 
the scope and caliber of their studies, increasing their 
reputation for learning throughout the colonies. But Penn 
did not pretend to be motivated by the religious conviction 
of Whitefield, or the realistic human!tarianism of Franklin. 

^Penn Papers, Vol. VIII, Penn to Smith, April 1, 1766. 

H.S.P. 

73 ibid .. Vol. VIII, Penn to Barton, September 27, 1765* 

H.S.P. 

74 Edward Shippen Paners, 1727-1783? Edward to Joseph 
Shippen, Jr., May 29, 1769. Mss. Div. L.C. 

7^Dreer Collection, Penn Correspondence, Penn to 
Trustees, May 9? 1769* H.S.P. 
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In 1754- be was attracted to the project by considerations of 
political expediency and the desire to bring honor to the 
Penn family name, although in later years he developed a 
sincere and paternal devotion to the institution. Despite 
an avowed interest in founding a school prior to hearing of 
Franklin's Proposals . he evidently never seriously troubled 
himself with educational objectives or problems of curriculum. 
While he objected to Franklin's plan for secondary education 
as "much more extensive than ever I designed," he contra¬ 
dicted himself to embrace Smith's proposals for advanced 
studies - agreeing to "ingraft his Scheme upon it." In all 
probability, his original plan would have provided elemen¬ 
tary and grade school learning. Considering his nature, it 
is possible that he resented an educational scheme which de¬ 
prived him of the honor of becoming "the Founder." But once 
convinced of its usefulness to the country as well as to 
himself, he supported it actively. Without his assistance 
the development of the College might have been delayed in¬ 
definitely. Not himself a progenitor of educational theories, 

he provided the economic support making possible the develop- 

76 

ment of other men's ideas. 

Although the Proposals were devoted to discussion of 
secondary education, many supporters of the Academy favored 
the advantages of higher education. The Constitutions which 


nno^ffl^of American _Biographz,' (Kew York, 1921), U, 
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they signed on November 14, 1749 pointed the way to expansion, 
stating that the creation of an Academy laid "a Foundation for 
posterity to erect a Seminary of Learning more extensive and 
suitable to their future Circumstances.” By 1753 Franklin him¬ 
self realized that the boys then passing through the grades 
of the Latin School would soon seek continuation of their 
studies elsewhere. He then set about to win the debt-conscious 
trustees to the opinion "that a good Professor of the Higher 
Branches of Learning would draw so many Scholars as to pay 
great Part, if not the Whole, of his Salary."?? 

The remarkable young man of twenty-six who came to 
Franklin’s attention, and impressed him as a suitable choice 
to teach advanced classes and later to head the College, was 
William Smith. A Scotsman educated at the University of 
Aberdeen, Smith had come to America in 1751, residing in New 
York as tutor to the sons of the distinguished Martin family. 
Franklin was first introduced to Smith 1 s educational theories 
through his perusal of Smith’s work, published in New York 
in 1753, entitled: A General Idea of the College of Mirania; 
With a Sketch of the Method of teaching Science ana Religion , 
in the several Classes: And Some Ac count of_its_Rise.,— Establish¬ 

ment and Buildings . Written in answer to the request of local 
officials for suggestions covering an institution of higher 
learning in that province, this eighty-six page pamphlet was 
addressed "to the Consideration of the Trustees nominated, by 
the Legislature, to receive Proposals, &c. relating to the 

^Smyth, Oo. Cjt .* P* 1^9* 
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Establishment of a College in the Province of New York.” 
Although the finest and most comprehensive example of educa¬ 
tional writing that Smith had yet produced, this was not his 
first publication to win notice. He had expressed himself 
previously in England in a “memorial" to Parliament, attempt¬ 
ing to improve the state of the underpaid parochial school¬ 
masters of Scotland; and in an article in the Scots Magazine 
of October 1750, he had defined the first duty of a master 
to his students as "training them up reasonable and social 
creatures," declaring the teaching of languages, "either 
dead of living," of secondary importance.In 1752 he had 
composed Some Thoughts on Educa tion: With Reasons for ^rect - 
jng a College in This Province, a nd fixing the same at the 

Citv of New York . 

" 

t General Idea of the n nllaga of Mirania, which cap¬ 
tured Franklin's interest in its author, was a significant 
publication, presenting what is believed to be the first 
comprehensive plan of collegiate education printed in America 
and considered as the s econd most significant document in 
the development of the collegiate curriculum in the United 
States - ranking after that which Dunster enunciated at 
Harvard in 1642.79 In expressing his ideas. Smith employed 
a dramatic device: the collegiate education he proposed was 
described by Evander, a distinguished citizen of Mirania, 


78 Quoted in Gegenheimer, 0£. £it• i P- 4 - 
79 Louis F< Snow , Th. Soil ese Curriculum in the Unite d 
States . (New York, 1907), PP- 90, 1», *i. 
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which was "one of the provinces of the New World, first settled 
by our countrymen, the English, about a century ago." In its 
social and economic conditions, Mirania was identified easily 
with New York and Pennsylvania, having an industrious popula¬ 
tion of many nationalities and "in possession of an extensive 
country, capable of producing all the necessaries and many of 
the superfluities of life."^ 0 

The imaginary college was represented as having existed 
for twelve years, so that- as Smith later explained - he "might 
have an opportunity of representing it compleat."^ 1 Evander's 
account, however, began with the first efforts to establish 
the institution. Stressing practical considerations,, these 
preliminaries must have won an affirmative nod-of-the-head 
from Franklin. The Miranians considered a good education 
necessary training for citizenship, and realized also its 
value to "coalesce and unite in one common interest" the 
heterogeneous populace. Seeking "the easiest, simplest, and 
most natural method of forming youth to the knowledge and 
exercise of private and public virtue," they did not hesitate 
"to reject some things commonly taught at College, to add 
others, and shorten and invert the order of others, as best 
suited their circumstances." They believed "that the know¬ 
ledge of what tends neither directly nor indirectly to make 
better men, and better citizens, is but a knowledge of trifles." 


80 * 


-^Thp nuotations in the following discussion are taken 
from "A General Idea of the College of Mirania," published in 
William Smith's Discour s es on Public Occasions in America , 
(London, 1762), Appendix Second, pp. 39-106. 


^ 1 Ibid., "Postscript," p. 10?. 
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Cognizant of the great breadth of human knowledge and the 
limitations of time upon the students, they proposed - as of 
'•most lasting importance" - to teach "youth early to distin¬ 
guish the true from the false, by directing their studies to 
such things as come more immediately home to their business 
and bosoms." Although not as concisely expressed, these con¬ 
siderations were largely the same which Franklin had discussed 
in the Proposals . 

The scheme which Smith proposed was based upon a practi 
cal analysis of the educational needs of the citizenry. He 
divided the population into two groups: those intended for 
the learned professions - "divinity, law, physick, and the 
chief offices of the state"; and those designed "for the 


mechanic professions, and all the remaining people of the 
country." Explaining that each group "should be educated on 
a very different plan," he observed that "public seminaries 
are almost universally calculated for the first class, while 
a Collegiate School for the instruction of the latter, is 
rarely to be met with." This produced unfortunate results, 

Smith wrote: 


The latter class of people, by far the most 
numerous, and also the hands and strength of every 
government, are overlooked, ana have nothing but this 
alternative left them, either to be satisfied with 
what small portion of the arts and sciences they can 
glean at private schools, or to go through a course of 
learning at colleges, for which they have neither time 

nor use. 


To remedy this inadequacy, the Miranians provided a 
dual system of education to meet the needs of both groups: 
a "Mechanic's School or Academy," and a College - both of 
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which shared the same trustees, ^he Academy consisted of two 
parts - an English School and a Latin School. The English 
School offered to "the common class of people" a nine year 
course of study: during the first three years the grammatical 
study of English was stressed; during the last six, the study 
of English was joined by that of other utilitarian subjects: 
"accompts, mathematics, oratory, chronology, history, the 
most plain and useful parts of natural and mechanic philo¬ 
sophy . . . and something of husbandry and chymistry." The 
Latin School - to which students were admitted after com¬ 
pleting the first three years of the English School - offered 
a college-preparatory course of five years, stressing classi¬ 
cal reading and the study of Latin and Greek. 

That Smith was more interested in the college curricu¬ 
lum than secondary studies is illustrated by his text, in 
which he devoted fifty pages to the college course and only 
two to that of the Academy. His presentation of a plan of 
collegiate education was brilliantly executed; his discussion 
was detailed - with illustrations from classic and modern 
authors; through dramatic use of Evander - whom Smith interro¬ 
gated on many points - emphasis was laid upon various studies 
as well as educational objectives. Smith proposed a well- 
defined curriculum, covering five years of study. Each of 
the five collegiate classes had its own professor who taught 
every subject - in accord with the system of "regenting" 
which Smith had experienced at Aberdeen, where related 
branches of learning were grouped together and studied under 
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Op 

the same teacher.'' By this method, the studies were arranged 
in natural sequence, and the completion of one led logically 
to the beginning of another. 

During the first year students prefected their Greek, 
reading in the morning from Theocritus, Hesiod, Homer, and 
Zenophon; in the afternoon they studied arithmetic, account- 
ing, algebra, and the first books of Euclid. The second year 
emphasized mathematics, including algebra, geometry, astronomy 
navigation, and introduced the study of logic and metaphysics; 
at the same time weekly exercises were assigned for improve¬ 
ment in Greek and Latin. Now armed with a knowledge of the 
classical languages, and trained in mathematics - which 
strengthened "the reasoning faculty," students entered the 
third year, which was devoted to philosophy. This subject 
was divided into two parts: ethics, which included the study 
of Plato, Cicero, and other classical authors in their origi¬ 
nal tongues - and of such modern writers as Locke, Hutcheson, 
and Puffendorf; and physics which included the study of 
natural history, and "Mechanic and experimental Philosophy." 

Primarily intended "to teach youth to think well," the 
studies of the first three years would be useless, Smith ob¬ 
served, unless the scholars were taught to express themselves 
in "writing, speaking, acting, and living well." The fourth 
year, therefore, stressed the study of poetry and rhetoric, 
"from which rise Criticism and Composition." Students read 

^Cornell M. Dowlin, "Polymathean Professors," The 
General Magazine and Historical Chronicle . Vol. XLV, No. II, 
January 1943? p. 139. 
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the orations of Tully and Demosthenes, and studied the criti¬ 
cal writings of Aristotle and the best French and English 
authors; they delivered speeches and composed poetry and 
critical essays of their own. The fifth and last year was 
devoted to agriculture - "made easy by a previous study of 
"the fundamental principles of ethics" was"a fine introduction." 
The study of agriculture included zoology and human anatomy - 
of use to teach scholars "the proper care of their own health 
and bodies, and botany, and geology. The study of history 
encompassed ancient Greece and Rome, modern Europe - parti¬ 
cularly England, and "our colonies in this hemisphere ... 
their state, produce, interest, government ..." and their 
economic relations with the neighboring French and Spanish 
settlements. An hour on Sunday evenings was devoted to 
biblical history. History, Smith expounded, taught heroism, 
virtue, and patriotism, preparing young men for active parti¬ 
cipation in society. Optional extra-curricular studies for 
those in the first three classes included French, Italian, 
Spanish, and German, and fencing, "military exercise," and 
dancing; but these subjects were considered "to interfere 
with the duties of the two higher classes" who were supposed 
to have studied them earlier. 

In further illustration of his educational philosophy, 
the author of Mirania explained through Evander that studies 
must be moulded to meet the limitations of time, and that all 
learning must have dual purpose: to prepare for successful 
living, and to impart a faith in the Almighty. He also de¬ 
plored the failure of many colleges to teach the skillful use 
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of English. Considering the vast amount of learning that the 
five years encompassed, he proposed only "to make the students 

■ ife’ 

. . . ordinary proficients in all the studies." "This is all 
that can he done at College," he said, and individual genius 
would determine how far each scholar developed "beyond the re¬ 
quired class work. All of these studies were to he related 
"to the business of life," for "a great stock of learning 
without knowledge how to make it useful in the conduct of life, 
is of little significancyAn excellent illustration of this 
was provided hy poetry and rhetorics "These studies enlarge 
the mind, refine and exalt the understanding, improve the tem¬ 
per, soften the manners, serene the passions, cherish reflec¬ 
tion, and lead on that charming pensiveness of soul and philo¬ 
sophic melancholy, which, most of all, dispose us to love, 
friendship, and every tender emotion." Smith affirmed that 
a man trained to "feel the noble charms of rhetoric, poetry, 
painting, music, & sculpture &c." would find it "almost im¬ 
possible . . . to be a boistrous subject, an undutiful son, 
a rough husband, an unnatural parent, a cruel master, a 
treacherous friend, or an unruly and turbulent man." Each 
subject also was to give new understanding of God, to point 
out man's "littleness" and His "grandeur." The Miranian 
principal impressed his students with "a grand and elevated 
conception of the Diety," saying to them, "Oh, think how won¬ 
derful, how incomprehensible must that God be, whose works 
are so amazingly various!" Defending the use of English in 
academic ceremonies, Smith proposed that the public exercises 
be celebrated "most commonly in the English tongue." He 
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condemned "the practice of neglecting the mother-tongue, and 
embarrassing a young student by obliging him to speak or com¬ 
pose in a dead language." To prove that there was "no want 
of ability to speak in Latin," however, he suggested that 
there always be several Latin orations and disputations. 

When Franklin studied .Mirania with Richard Peters in 
the spring of 1753, he learned little that he had not already 
thought for himself. He must have observed with interest, 
however, similarities between his ideas and those of Smith 
concerning the adjustment of the curriculum to meet the 
limitations of time, the presentation of material in a pleasing 
manner to win the interest of students, the interrelationship 
of history with other subjects, the importance of English in¬ 
struction, the necessity of learning by doing rather than 
solely through reading and lectures, and the significance of 
educational objectives. This similarity is not surprising, 
for Smith had read Franklin's Proposals and Idea of the 
English School , and both men acknowledged their indebtedness 
to Tillotson, Locke, and Hutcheson; both were well-versed in 
contemporary educational theories. Other of Smith's views 
sprang from his experience. From the University of Aberdeen 
he had absorbed a devotion to learning in the classical tradi¬ 
tion, and the "regenting" method of teaching. His Episcopal 
background undoubtedly influenced his belief that knowledge 
should strengthen faith in God. 

The educational formula discussed in Mirania had special 
significance for the young Philadelphia Academy seeking to 
embrace collegiate status. When its author joined the faculty 
to teach "Logick, Rhetorick, Ethicks, and Natural Philosophy" 
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in May 1754, 8 3 the movement to establish a college obtained 
a capable leader, who introduced his educational ideas with 
persuasive vigor. s ix months after Smith's arrival, he pro¬ 
posed to the trustees - together with his colleague, Francis 
Alison, Master of the Latin School - that the Academy request 
the power to grant degrees. 84 By June 1755 a final charter 
was approved, establishing the College of Philadelphia. By 
A pril 1756, Smith had organized the College curriculum, at¬ 
tempted to synchronize the studies of the Academy to prepare 
for collegiate training, and proposed a faculty teaching 
schedule to answer the needs of both schools. 8 5 After a 
trial of three years, Smith's educational plan was made 
official. 

That he tried to execute at the College of Philadelphia 
the theories expressed in Mirania is certain. In a post¬ 
script added to Mirania when it was republished in 1762 , he 
pointed out "how far the real seminary, as it now stands, 
corresponds to the ideal one." The chief difference, he ex- 
plained, concerned the length of the college course, reduced 
from five to three years because of the high cost of educa¬ 
tion and the "great demand for young men of education." 

Smith hoped that this condition would be alleviated eventually 
and that a five year course could be instituted. 88 In reality 

88 Minutes of the Trustees, May 25, 1754, 

84 Ibid .. December 10, 1754. 

85 

Ibid .. April 13, 1756. 

8o William Smith, "Postscript," Oo. Cit., pp. 104-6. 
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the differences were more numerous. In organization, the 
Latin School was added to the Philosophy School to form the 
College, while the Academy retained only the English and 
mathematical Schools. In concept, increasing emphasis was 
placed upon the classical studies, as the English school was 
neglected and finally almost disbanded in 1769 . 8 ? 

So great was Smith’s role in establishing and in main¬ 
taining the College, that Provost Charles J. Stille described 
him as "the true Founder of the University ." 88 It was Smith's 
competent execution of the classical liberal arts curriculum 
that won for the College of Philadelphia recognition through¬ 
out the colonies. As Provost of the College, he also illus¬ 
trated particular administrative genius, raising for the in¬ 
stitution large sums in Great Britain and South Carolina, 
winning the cooperation of alumni and trustees in college 
affairs, and capably assuming important details of school 
government. 

Although of contrasting personalities and convictions, 
the four men who played the leading roles in the development 
of the College, Academy and Charitable School had in common 
an understanding of the humanistic philosophy of the eighteenth 
century and a sincere interest in education. With the excep¬ 
tion of Franklin, they were born in Great Britain, and looked 
to European models to meet colonial needs. The charity schools 

8 ?Minutes of the Trustees, August 1, 1769 . 

^Charles J. Stille, A Memoir of William Smith . 
(Philadelphia, 1869 ), p. 4. 
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which Whitefield attempted to establish in Philadelphia and 
Savannah were replicas of those in England. The schooling 
which Thomas Penn first considered proper for Americans 
probably was patterned after the English lower schools; his 
later financial assistance helped to equip and support the 
Philadelphia foundation in the manner of an English college. 
The curriculum which Smith proposed was drawn from the course 
of study of English and Scottish universities. Even Franklin 
cited French and English authors to support his arguments for 
utilitarian education. But each of these protagonists desired 
to mould his contribution to meet the needs of the American 
environment. In evolving from Charity School to College, 
the Philadelphia institution became a composite of the philo¬ 
sophies of the chief participants in its development. 




Chapter IV 


THE SITE OF LEARNING 
Fourth and Arch Streets 

The most active participant in the movement to estab¬ 
lish an Academy, Franklin was aware of the role which loca¬ 
tion would play in its development. To each site proposed, 
he brought the measuring-stick of utility. The search for 
a proper location ended, when - in his words - "Providence 
threw into our way a large house ready built, which, with 
a few alterations, might well serve our purpose."1 This 
“large house" was the Whitefield tabernacle, which - to 
Franklin's appraising eye - provided the Academy with favor¬ 
able conditions for growth: a convenient location in the 
city, space for immediate requirements, and room for expan¬ 
sion - all of which could be obtained at minimum cost. On 
February 1, 1750 the Whitefield property was deeded to the 
trustees of the Academy. * 2 

Behind this acquisition lay earlier events, which con¬ 
nected the property with the first years of the eighteenth 
century. Among the realty transactions of William Penn, in 

%en;jamin Franklin, Autobiography . John Bigelow, editor, 
(New York, 1909)* p. 239• 

2 Minutes of the Trustees, February 1, 1750. 
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the course of developing his vast grant along the Delaware, 
was the deeding of land in 1703 to John Chandler.^ Penn awarded 
him a generous lot - roughly one quarter of the city block - 
bounded by the new streets, Fourth and Mulberry, on the south¬ 
west corner of their intersection. Of rectangular shape, it 
extended in width two hundred feet west along Mulberry - now 
Arch Street - and in length approximately two hundred and 
fifty feet south on Fourth. * * * 4 By his will, dated September 8, 
iyi6, '-handler bequeathed title of this land - apparently still 
undeveloped - to his daughter, Mary, wife of Jonathan Price, 
a carpenter. Members of Philadelphia's artisan class, the 
Prices - despite their valuable inheritance - left little 
record of participation in the life of the city. It is possible 
that they joined the many attracted by Whitefield's preaching, 
for by their conveyance in 1740 of a part of their plot to the 
evangelist and his followers, they provided them with ground 
upon which to build a house of worship. In their role of 
property-owners, they contributed indirectly to the develop¬ 
ment of the Academy, for it was their land - sold piece by 
piece between 1740 and 1754 - which became the site of the 


^Charles W. Dulles, The Charity School of 174-0 - The 
Foundation of the University of Pennsylvania . Reprinted from 

the University of Pennsylvania Medical Bulletin, Dec. 1904, 

p. 4f. 

4 

Thomas Harrison Montgomery, A History of the University 
of Pennsylvania from its Foundation to A. D. 1770 . (Phila., 
1900 ), p. 110. This was exactly half the length of the block 
between Fourth and Fifth Streets - the other half being the 
burial ground of Christ Church Parish. For a description of 
the physical aspects of the city during the colonial period, 
see Benjamin Davis' Some Account of the City of Philadelphia . 
the Capital of Pennsylvania . (Phila., 1794). 
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College, Academy, and Charitable School. 

As already noted, the impetus for erecting the large 
building which eventually housed this educational institution 
sprang from the great revival ignited in Philadelphia by the 
preaching of George Whitefield. In the early months of 1740 
many residents were disturbed by his persuasive sermons, as 
well as by their effect upon the populace. One of these was 
Judah Southey, who described the unrest to a friend in un¬ 
flattering terms: 

... . Ojj 1, town is in an uproar about this Wit field 
(Sic). For my part I once had a good opinion of the 
man, but I am afraid he has let his zeal carry him too 
far in some things in pulling down the writings of 
them who are dead and not here to vindicate their own 
cause which seems to have too much self and bigatry 
(Sic) to pull down others and set up himself. This 
won't end here, I am afraid, for some of his followers 
are beginning to come forth in the same manner and 
preach the same doctrine as he does. By the time 
that he comes again, they intend to build him a 
church - and then our foundations will be tried .5 

The "uproar" of which Southey wrote in March was the 
aftermath of the evangelist's first visit to the city on 
November 2 , 1739* Invited to address the Anglican congrega¬ 
tions as well as those of dissenting churches, Whitefield also 
had preached to crowds from the courthouse steps. 7 fhen he 
departed on November 12 for an evangelistic campaign in the 
neighboring colonies, he left behind him a city in the fer¬ 
ment of religious awakening.^ Before popular enthusiasm for 
the revival had opportunity to wane, he returned from Georgia 


5 

'Letter dated March 21, 1740. John Smith Manuscript 
Collection, L. C. P. 

Leonard J. Trinterud, The Forming of an American 
Tradition , (Philadelphia, 1949), p. 86 . 
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to tour the middle colonies, arranging several stays in Phila¬ 
delphia in April and Kay.7 But his earlier attacks upon the 
orthodox clergy for its complacency and dependence uoon forma¬ 
lity and ritual had created such hostility toward him, that he 
no longer was welcomed in the city's pulpits. 8 Even as early 
as March 1740 - as stated in Southey’s letter - his adherents 
had considered building a special edifice in preparation for 
his return. Deprived - during Whitefield's second visit - of 
sanctuaries in which to meet, and forced to convene in the 
out-of-doors, the revivalist's followers took action to provide 
him with a meeting place which would be available whenever he 
came to the city. Of the necessity of these practical efforts, 
the religious leader was not at first convinced, as illustrated 


^The broad scope of Whitefield's itinerary is illus¬ 
trated by the following excerpt from the American Weekly 
Mercury . Philadelphia, April 10-17, 1740; 

The middle of last month the Reverend Mr. Whitefield 
was at Charlestown, and preached there 5 times, and collected 
at one sermon upwards of Seventy Pounds Sterling for the 
Benefit of the Orphan House in Georgia. And on Sunday last 
(after 10 days passage from Georgia) he landed at New Castle, 
where he preached Morning and Evening. On Munday ( Sic ) 

Morning he preached to about 30000 ( Sic ) at Wilmington, and 
in the Evening arrived in this City. On Tuesday evening he 
preached to about 8000 on Society Hill, ana preached at the 
same place yesterday Morning and Evening. This Morning he 
preaches at Abington, and in the Evening again at Society 
Hill in this City. To Morrow Morning he preaches at White- 
marsh, and in the Evening at Germantown. On Saturday Morn¬ 
ing and Evening in this City: On Sunday the same: When 
Collections are to be made for the Benefit of the Orphan 
House abovementioned. On Munday he is to preach at Salem 
&c in the Jerseys. On Tuesday in this City: And on Wednes¬ 
day he sets out for Mew Brunswick, New York, &c. On Wednesday 
Evening he preaches at Neshaminy. On Thursday Morning, the 
24th Instant, at Skippack, and in the Evening at Henry Antis's 
Plantation in Frederick Township. On Friday the 25th at 
Amwell. On Saturday Evening the 26 th at New Brunswick: And 
at the same Place on Sunday the 27th. On Monday the 28th at 
Elizabeth Town: And on Tuesday the 29th at New York. 

Q 

Trinterud, Op. Cit .. p. 88. 
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by the entry for May 1?, 1740 in his Journal: 


Runt mp ? f the habitants would have 

Built me immediately a very large Church, if I would 

have consented: But the Lord, I am persuaded wnnid 
ha ?H hl h Gos ?® 1 P re acted in the Fields; and building 

intact n +Zl ldi J fe ? r ’ insen sibly lead the people 
int Jv. Blg ^ try ’ and make tilem Place the Church again 

For e th^f v 0r a l0 ?« T1 ” e > the Church- ’ 
standin/l ^ S ° nS ^, declined tho notwith- 

anothe? 5 . 1 ^? 1 ^ h ® y Wil1 build some place or 


However disturbing the idea of a special tabernacle may have 

been to him, there is no evidence that he actively opposed 
it. 


The site for this building - a desirable plot near the 
heart of the city - had been selected early in 1740, and 
negotiations begun with its owners. The transaction was 
officially consummated on September 15, 1740, when Jonathan 
and Mary Price conveyed the title to four individuals - 
Edmund Woolley, John Coates, John Howell, and William Price - 
subject to quit rent and a yearly rental of fifteen dollars.1° 
This indenture recorded that a large number of persons of 
various religious denominations had united their efforts to 
obtain the property and provide a building, intending that 
the structure should be "appointed to the use of a charity 
school for the instruction of poor children gratis in use¬ 
ful literature and in the Christian religion"; at the same 
time that it should serve as a house of public worship. The 
document further stipulated that other trustees be appointed 

^George Whitefield, ^Journal of a Voyage from T.nndnn 
to Sava nnah in Georgia . (London, 1741), Part II, p. 40. 

„ ^°J. Thomas Scharf and Thompson Westcott, Historv of 

Philadelphia - l609-l804 . (Philadelphia, 1884), Vol. II,— 

P. 147f. ‘ ’ 
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to administer the building and the uses to be made of it. 

These later-mentioned trustees were to have the power "to 
appoint fit and able schoolmasters and schoolmistresses for 
the services of the said school and to introduce such Pro¬ 
testant ministers to preach the gospel in the said house as 
they should judge sound in their duty, and acquainted with 
the religion of the heart and experimental piety." The four 
men to whom title was granted acted as the legal representa¬ 
tives of the subscribers, whose number and identity are 
unknown. 

The four signatories of the deed of September 15, 1740 
were men of humble estate, representatives of the hard-working 
middle classes who gave staunch support to Whitefisld. Edmund 
Woolley and William Price were carpenters, John Coates was a 
brickmaker, and John Howell a mariner . 11 The first three were 
probably conscientious artisans, moved by the religious spell 
of the time. Of Howell, the mariner, Whitefield himself gives 
a vivid picture; 

He was formerly as great a Reprobate as ever I 
heard of: Almost a Scandal and Reproach to Human 
Nature. He used to swear to ease his Stomach, and was 
so fond of new Oaths that he used to go on Board the 
Transport Ships, and offer a Guinea for a new Oath, 
that he might have the Honour of coining it. It would 
be endless to give Instances of his vile Profaneness. 

To the Honour of God's Grace let it be said, he is 
now, I believe, a Christian. Not only reformed, but 
renewed. 


^Dulles, OjD. Cit., p. 3f. 

12 Whitefield, 0u. Cit., Vol. II, p. 66. 
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Within a month after the signing of the papers ceding 
land upon which to build, eight other persons were appointed 
Trustees of the Uses to administer the structure. Later, on 
November 14, 1740, they met with Whitefield to sign an inden¬ 
ture which specified their duties; the selection of teachers 
for the charity school, the screening of ministers seeking 
to preach on the premises, and the determination of activities 
to be conducted there. This deed of trust of November 14 
also listed Woolley, Coates, Howell, and Price - the legal 
owners of the property - as executors subject to the direc¬ 
tion of the Trustees of the Uses, who were empowered to 
direct at any time that the four legal owners turn over the 
real estate to any persons named by the Trustees of the 
Uses. The purpose of the undertaking was expressed in simi¬ 
lar terms to those of the earlier deed of September, as 
follows: 

A considerable number of persons of different 
denominations in religion have united their endeavors 
to erect a large building . . . intending that the 
same should be appointed to the use of a Charity School 
for the Instruction of Poor Children C-ratis in useful 
Literature and the Knowledge of the Christian Religion 
and also for a House of Publick Worship. 

The careful repetition of this statement in a still later 
deed - that of November 10, 1749 - which transferred the 
property to the trustees of the Academy and Charitable School 
of Philadelphia, and the devotion of the Academy trustees in 
executing this agreement to maintain the charity school, es¬ 
tablish a basis for the selection of the year 1740 as the 
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date of foundation of the University of Pennsylvania.^ 

In addition to Whitefield himself, the Trustees of Uses » 
included William Seward of London, a barrister and the re¬ 
vivalist's traveling companion; John Stephen Benezet and 
Samuel Hazard of Philadelphia, and John Noble of New York 
City, merchants all; Robert Eastburn, a Philadelphia black¬ 
smith; James Read, a bookseller; Edward Evans, a cordwainer; 
and Charles Brockden, the Recorder of Deeds in Philadelphia, 
where he was a well-known conveyancer. These men represented 
a wide diversity of religious affiliation . 14 One of them, 
Brockden, had been an acknowledged Deist, whose conversion 
during the revival led Whitefield to observe of him: 

Mr. Brockden, Recorder of Deeds &c, a Man 
eminent in his Profession, but for many years a 
notorious Deist. In his younger Days, he told me 
he had some religious Impressions, but coming into 
■ousiness, the Cares of the World so chok'd the good 
Seed, that he not only forgat (Sic) his God in some 
Degree, but at length began to doubt of and disptite 
his very Being. In this State he continued many 
Years, and have been very zealous to propagate his 
Deistical, I could almost say Atheistical Prin¬ 
ciples among moral men . . . ,i5 

Many participants in the revival gave financial sup¬ 
port to the construction project. It is known that some con¬ 
tributors were eventually reimbursed when the ownership of 


^Horace Mother Lippincott, "Founding and Founder," 
Ihe General Magazine and Historical Chronicle . Vol. XLIII, 
No. 3 , April, 1941, pp. 298-322. 

14 A1though Quakers were not numbered in the group, 
Whitefield observed the conversion of "some Quakers, who 
are fairly brought into an Experimental Acquaintance with 
Christ . . . Journal . II, p. 66 . 


15 


Ibid. 
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the building was assumed by the trustees of the Academy. 

Among those who received payment were Hugh Cordrey, John 
Nicholas, Thomas Batson, John fforrel, William Rush, Thomas 
Bourne, J. Cozons, and James Bainbridge. 1 ^ For the most part 
undistinguished and unknown to fame, the early supporters 
of the Whitefield movement in Philadelphia were largely 
middle-class townsmen - artisans, merchants, business men - 
all of whom were motivated by the soul-searching power of 
Whitefield's sermons. 

So spontaneous was their enthusiastic action in the 
spring of 1740, that the foundations were laid and the 
tabernacle begun before legal title to the land was secured. 
The lot on Fourth Street upon which the building was being 
erected in midsummer 1740, still remained in the hands of 
Jonathan and Mary Price, who did not officially cede it 
until September 1?. But the anomaly of building on ground 
not yet legally possessed seemed not to have disturbed 
Whitefield's contemporaries. 1 ' 7 

Within three months after Judah Southey had written 
his March letter describing the effect of Whitefield's 


•^ Academy Day Book . Memorandum under entry for 
February 1, 1750. 

^Dulles, On. Clt .. p. 5. Dulles explains the situa 
tion, as follows: "The natural explanation to my mind is 
that the trustees had purchased the lot from Mary Price 
some months before, entered into possession and commenced 
building, but that the deed was not ready for execution 
before its date, September 15, 1740. I am led to this 
conclusion by the fact stated to me some years ago by 
an old Conveyancer in Philadelphia about the year 1830, 
that at that time, a conveyance of property was rarely 
ready for settlement within six months of the time of 
purchase." 
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preaching upon the city, the building of the "House of Publick 
v/orship began at an accelerated pace. Franklin observed that 
construction "was aarried on with such spirit as to be finished 
in a much shorter time than could have been expected."^ He 
shrewdly noted that the inconvenience of assembling in the 
out-of-doors under unfavorable weather conditions added in¬ 
centive to speedy completion of the structure. But the en¬ 
thusiasm of the first stages of building soon waned before 
the realities of insufficient funds 5 the tempo w of construc¬ 
tion developed faster than money could be procured to pay 
expenses .-^9 It became necessary to appeal for gifts of money 
and materials, and to request that available workmen donate 
their services. Supported entirely by voluntary contribu¬ 
tions, the project now progressed slowly. 

To solicit public assistance to continue the work, an 

A 

advertisement was inserted in July in the Pennsylvania 
.Gazette . Pointing out the need for tolerance, it reiterated 
the non-denominational purposes of the scheme, stating: 

With this View it hath been thought proper to 
erect a large Building for a Charity School for the 
Instruction of Poor Children Gratis in useful Litera¬ 
ture and the Knowledge of the Christian Religion and 
also for a House of Publick Worship, the Houses in 
this Place being insufficient to contain the great 
Numbers who convene on such Occasions; and it being 
impracticable to meet in the open Air at all Times 
of the Year because of the Inclemency of the Weather. 


Benjamin Franklin, Autobiography , p. 221. 

^John F. Watson, Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsyl 
vania in Olden Times , Vol. I, p. 363* 
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These words are similar to those appearing several months 
later in the documents transferring the property from the 
Prices, and organizing control under the Trustees of the 
Uses. Their frequent repetition underscores the determination 
of the Whitefield men to establish a free school and a meeting 
house available to ministers of all faiths. 

By November 1740 the walls of the building had pro¬ 
gressed to shoulder height. When Whitefield returned that 
montn, he determined to use the edific'e, despite its un¬ 
finished state. Provided with a makeshift pulpit upon a 
floor of boards strewn on the ground, he preached twice 
every day for a weak in the roofless church to several thou¬ 
sand people at morning and evening services. 2 ® Describing 
in his Journal the joy with which his listeners received his 
words, he concluded that the wintry elements failed to cool 
the ardor of either minister or congregation. 21 Almost at 
the end of his visit, on Saturday, November 15 a snowfall 
forced his audiences to seek shelter. On the following 
Monday he departed for the southern colonies. 22 Before leav¬ 
ing, however, he signed the deed of November 14 as one of 
nine Trustees of the Uses - a legal transaction which bound 
him even more closely to the structure being erected for 
him. 


20 Whitefield, Journal . Vol. II, p. 66; 
Pennsylvania Gazette . November 13, 1740. 

21 Whitefield, Journal . Vol. II, p. 66. 
22 


Ibid .. p. 68. 
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The land upon which the building was rising was rec¬ 
tangular in shape, measuring one hundred and fifty by one 
hundred and ninety-eight feet. It was bounded by Fourth 
Street on the east, Christ Church burial ground on the west, 
a large plot belonging to the original Price tract on the 
north, and by an expanse of land to the south, partially 
owned by the Prices, extending to High or Market Street. The 
"New Building" - as the edifice was designated by contem¬ 
poraries - measured one hundred feet in length by seventy in 
width. About the size of London’s Westminster Hall - by 
Franklin’s calculation - it was destined to become one of the 
largest buildings in the eity. 2 3 In comparison, the State 
House, extending one hundred and seven by forty-four and a 
half feet, and although of more pleasing design and propor¬ 
tion, did not excel it in size. 24 Not until 1766, with the 
erection of the Lutheran Church of Zion, were its dimensions 
surpassed. 2 ^ 

Construction continued to lag in the spring of 1741, 
however. On June 4 of that year, the American Weekly Mercury 
carried an advertisement which voiced a desperate request 
for public assistance: 

^Franklin, Autobiography . p. 221. 

24 State House dimensions provided by Independence 
National Park Project, Old Custom House, Philadelphia. 

^Zion’s Church was 108 by 80 feet. Before its destruc 
tion by fire in 1794, it was considered the finest building of 
its type in the city of Philadelphia. 
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Advertisement: These may inform all persons who are in¬ 
clined to contribute any thing towards finishing the 
CHARITY SCHOOL and House of Publick Worship, begun last 
year in Philadelphia, in the Province of Pennsylvania, 
either money, or any Goods that will suit Workmen, in 
Carpenters Work, Bricklayers Work, Lime, Smiths Work, 
Nails, Shingles, Boards, Plastering, Labour, &C. may 
apply themselves to the subscribers, or any of them, 
who are appointed by the Trustees for said Building, 
Receivers of Money &c. and also to contract with 
Workmen .... 

Such pleas as this must have produced aid, for the New Build¬ 
ing was eventually finished, probably late in 1741 or mid- 
1742 before the first impetus of the revival had entirely 
spent itself. The exact date of completion is unknown. 
Ceremonies marking the laying of the cornerstone or the de¬ 
dication of the edifice - if celebrated - were unrecorded 
by the journals of the day. 

The opening of the building was not followed by suc¬ 
cessful utilization of its facilities, however, and the 
structure soon became prey to its creditors. Employment of 
the premises for religious purposes was briefWhitefield's 
last evangelical preaching there evidently occurred during 
1745 and 1746. By 1747 the high tide of evangelism through¬ 
out the middle colonies had begun to subside, and with its 
decline popular interest in the itinerant ministry faded. 
Vacant after the revivalist's visit in 1746, the structure 
would have been unused if Gilbert Tennent had not petitioned 
to worship there. * 2 ? Falling into disrepair, the tabernacle 


26 Edward Potts Cheyney, History of the University of 
Pennsvlvan-i a . 1740-1940 , (Philadelphia, 1940), p. 26. 


2 ?Ibid. 
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was raided by vandals, who damaged the pulpit, cushions, and 
benches. * 2 8 To add to misfortune, its creditors - artisans 
who had never received their wages, and individuals whose 
loans were not repaid - demanded settlement of the accumu¬ 
lating debts.29 

If the citizens of Philadelphia lost interest in 
Whitefield's preaching and in the building intended to house 
him and his charity school, there were important factors in¬ 
fluencing the change in the public attitude. War in Europe, 
hostile Indians at home, the dissension rising from the 
Great Awakening, and Whitefield's own preference for his 
activities in Georgia all contributed to the failure of the 
enterprise. Since 1739 England and Spain had been engaged 
in conflict, which threatened also to involve France. 
Eventually, the war abroad subjected the city on the Delaware 
to alarm and fear of attack. In November 1747 a new militia- 
the Associators - was formed, and Franklin assumed its 
leadership. By the following April nearly one thousand men 
were under arms; batteries were erected along the river 
front, the largest located near the Swedes' Church. Normal 
commerce on the high seas was interrupted by privateering.30 
Despite preparations for defense, a state of tension and 
anxiety existed in Philadelphia, ax in the nearby port of 
New York where thirteen negroes were put to death on charges 

28 Ibid . 

2 ^Bennett Nolan, Printer Strahan’s Book Account, 
(Reading, Pa., 1939), p.~38. 

3°Scharf and Westcott, Op. Cit., Vol. II, pp. l6;ff. 
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of conspiring to burn the city, and a Roman Catholic priest 
was executed on charges of disloyalty.31 Confronted not only 
by the possibility of invasion from the Atlantic, the people 
of Philadelphia were stirred by the agitation of the tribes 
along the western frontier. Negotiation with the Indians 
was a vital problem which demanded the increasing attention 
of both the local government and the Proprietors. 

In this time of crisis, the activities of Whitefield 
and his followers did not contribute to public unity, but 
brought to the city religious controversy which gave rise 
to schism and intolerance. The division of opinion split 
the ranks of the Presbyterians and other denominations. 

Shocked by the views of Whitefield's apostle, Gilbert 
Tennent, orthodox Presbyterian leaders ejected him and his 
New Light congregation from the Synod, forcing them to seek 
shelter elsewhere. It was their good fortune to find re¬ 
fuge in the unused building on Fourth Street. 32 

Whitefield himself must share responsibility for the 
loss of interest in the project, for the broad scope of his 
interests - particularly in Georgia and the southern 
colonies - deprived it of his consistent and active support. 

^"Savid Horsmanden, The New York Conspiracy, or a 
History of the Negro Plot . (New York, 1810). 

David Horsmanden, The Trial of John Ury for being 
an Ecclesiastical Person, made by authority pretended from 
the See of Rome . . . (Philadelphia, 1899). 

3^Trinterud, Op. Cit . p. 119« 

Minutes of the Trustees, February 2, 1750. 

Guy S. Klett, Presbyterians in Colonial Pennsylvania . 
(Philadelphia, 1937)j PP* 151-159• 













In 1740 Franklin had suggested to him that he make Phila¬ 
delphia the center of his philanthropic activities, reason¬ 
ing with practical forethought: 

Georgia was then destitute of materials and workmen, 
and it was proposed to send them from Philadelphia at 
great expense. I thought it would have been better to 
have built the house here, and brought the children to 
it. This I advised; but he was resolute in his first 
project, rejected my counsel, and I, therefore refused 
to contribute .33 

Ignoring this advice, the young minister centered his work 
near Savannah, leaving his northern undertakings - the New 
Building, and a school for negroes at the forks of the 
Delaware - to flounder without leadership.34- 

Suffering from the uncertainty of public affairs and 
the neglect of its founders, the New Building by 1747 had not 
housed a charity school - a primary purpose for which it had 
been erected. Only as a meeting place for Tennent did it 
attract public notice. These conditions were highly unsatis¬ 
factory to two members of the group named to acquire and 
hold title to the land and building - Edmund Woolley and 
John Coates - who had contributed generously to the labor 
and material for its construction.35 Except for the loan 
of the well-to-do merchant, Samuel Hazard, their combined 
contribution surpassed that of any subscriber. Unwilling 
to assume legal responsibility for the property indefinitely, 

qq 

^ Autobiography , p. 22. 

^American Weekly alercurv . Nov. 27, 1740, Jan. 1, 1741. 

^^Academy Day Book, February 1, 1750. Memorandum at 
bottom of page. 
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Woolley and Coates probably posed a pertinent question: Of 
what value was the large building if the specific plans for 
which it had been erected had failed to materialize? If 
reimbursement for their investment proved impossible, the 
alternative was to sell the building and use the proceeds 
to settle the debts. But the Trustees of the Uses refused 
to sanction this action, forcing them to appeal to the 
legislature to require the surviving trustees either to pay 
the bills or to permit the building to be sold.36 Before 
the legislature acted on this request, however, another was 
placed before it. Two of the trustees, Charles Brockden and 
James Read, determined not to allow disposal of the building, 
had entered a counter petition. Pending a decision, the two 
requests were tabled. 

In 1749 the most immediate problem confronting the 
trustees of the infant Academy was the choice of a site for 
the school. In his Proposals, Franklin had suggested a lo¬ 
cation "if not in the Town, not far from a River, having a 


^°Votes and Proceedings of the House of Representa¬ 
tives of the Province of Pennsylvania, IV, 59 (1747): "A 
petition from sundry Persons, Inhabitants of the City of 
Philadelphia, setting forth, that they contributed largely 
according to their resoective Circumstances, towards the 
Building a House in the said City, which was intended to 
be a Charity School . . . ana also for a place of Public 
Worship: But the Trustees not having executed their Trust, 
the princinal End for fchich the Petitioners engaged in 
Subscription, and paid their Money is not in the least 
Degree answered; and therefore praying, that tne said 
Trustees may be compelled to refund and pay the Money ad¬ 
vanced by the Petitioners, as well as their other just 
Demands: or otherwise that Leave may be given to bring in 
a Bill for the Sale of the said Building for that Purpose; 
was presented to the House and read, and ordered to lie on 
the Table, 6 mo. 18, 1747." 
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Garden j Orchard, Meadow, and a Field or Two.” 37 Because of 
transportation difficulties, however, the advantages of a 
central position in the city were agreed upon. Almost imme¬ 
diate was the response of trustee James Logan, who proffered 
as a gift to the new institution a lot on Sixth Street op¬ 
posite the State House, with the provision that a school 
building be erected upon it within fourteen years.3® Mindful 
of the high cost of construction and their own lack of funds, 
the trustees declined the lot, after expressing appreciation 
of the offer.39 Their attention was now turned to the large 
building on Fourth Street, in which Franklin recently had 
acquired an executive interest. 

Earlier in the year a vacancy had been created on the 
governing board of the tabernacle by the death of the 
Moravian member. Unable to agree upon a candidate to replace 
him, the trustees selected Franklin, who described himself 
as "merely an honest man, and of no sect at all" - which 
"prevail'd with them to chuse me" ( Sic ) .^0 As a trustee of 
both the New Building and the Academy, he was instrumental 
in bringing together the facilities of the edifice and the 
educational purposes of the school. His role is best described 

■3 7 

Benjamin Franklin, "Proposals Relating to the Educa¬ 
tion of Youth in Pennsylvania," Educational Views of Beniamin 
Franklin . Thomas Woody, Editor, (New York, 1931)? p. 154. 

3®Minutes of the Trustees, December 26, 1741. 

39 Ibid . 

^Franklin, Autobiography , p. 240. 
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in his own words: "I had good opportunity of negotiating with 
both, and brought them finally to an agreement, by which the 
trustees for the building were to cede it to .those of the aca¬ 
demy, the latter undertaking to discharge the debt, to keep 
forever open in the building a large hall for occasional 
preachers according to the original intention and maintain a 
free-school for the instruction of poor children." 4 ^ With 
the stipulations of the 1740 deed guaranteed, the original 
trustees of the building consented to its sale. 

The formalities marking this transfer of property were 
completed in Robert's Coffee House on February 1, 1750. Here 
the Academy trustees, with the exception of James Logan, 

Tench Francis, and Thomas Hopkinson, gathered with the seven 
surviving trustees of the Whitefield project to sign a volumi¬ 
nous deed now preserved in the archives of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 4-2 This document conveyed the building to its 
new owners upon payment of a sum sufficient to settle its 
outstanding debts. The amount agreed upon was seven hundred 
and seventy-five pounds, eighteen shillings, eleven pence, 
and three farthings - which Franklin appraised as less than 
half the original cost of construction. 4 3 Without immediate 
resources to meet this initial expense, the trustees voted 


42 

Minutes of the Trustees, February 1, 1750. 

Montgomery, Oo. Cit., p, 116 (Benezet, Hazard, 
Eastburn, Read, Evans, Woolley and Coates were present - Howell, 
Price, Seward, and Noble being deceased.) 

^Franklin to Jared Eliot, February 13, 1750, Smyth* 

Vol. Ill, p. 3. 
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to borrow eight hundred pounds, and to raise the funds to 
repay it by holding a lottery . 4 ’ 4 One of their number, Chief 
Justice William Allen, immediately offered to advance the sum. 
The first transaction of the treasurer, William Coleman, was 
to turn over to Woolley and Coates - "they being appointed by 
the Trustees of the New Building" - the price agreed upon for 
the building. 4 5 The money was distributed by them to various 
creditors, as follows: 


Samuel Hazard. . . 429.11. 4 

Hugh Cordrey ......... 100.00.00 

John Nicholas. 42. 3* 1 

Thomas Batson. 7»l8. 3 

John Worrel. 7. 6 . 9 

William Rush. 5.12. 4 

Estate of Wm. Price. • . . . . 10,19.10 

Thomas Bourne. .. 6. 4, 5 

J. Cozons. .......... 4.10. 6 

James Bainbridge . 10.00.00 

Edward Evan. .... . 25.00.00 


Edmund Woolley and John Coates 126.12. 53/4- ^ 

The property now in possession of the Academy con¬ 
sisted of a rectangular brick building placed squarely in 
the center of a lot, which ran one hundred and ninety-eight 
feet in depth and one hundred and fifty feet in width along 
Fourth Street. Set back from the present-day building line 
some sixty-four feet, one and three-quarter inches, and a 
like distance from the brick wall of the burial ground on 
the west, the building measured exactly sixty-nine feet, 
eight and one-half inches in width. In length it was one 

44 Minutes of the Trustees, February 1, 1750. 

^Academy Daybook, February 1, 1750. 

46 Ibid. 
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hundred feet, leaving on two sides of the edifice a twenty- 
five foot space, which extended to the northern and southern 
boundaries of the plot. This area, together with the land on 
the east and west sides of the building, comprised the 

schoolyard• 

Even before the Academy had opened its doors on 
January 7, 1751? the trustees realized the necessity of ex¬ 
tending the school grounds. In November 1750 they agreed upon 
their first purchase, consisting of two adjoining plots.47 
The rapid growth of the student body, and the lack of con¬ 
veniently-located living quarters for the scholars and pro¬ 
fessors spurred their interest in other lots. The subsequent 
expansion of the campus eventually included almost all of the 
original Chandler tract. The trustees were not always able 
to buy directly from Jonathan and Mary Fried, who had sold 
part of their land to several individuals after their dis¬ 
posal of the site for the New Building. The success with 
which the Academy property was extended is indicative of the 
foresight and persistence of its officials. 

Between 1742 and 1747 the Prices had deeded three lots. 
The first - purchased by Matthias Keen on September 29? 1742 - 
was adjacent to the southern boundary of the Whitefield 
ground. It faced thirty-four feet on Fourth Street, and 

aQ 

measured one hundred and fifty feet westward in depth. ' The 


"^Minutes of the Trustees, November 10, 1750. 

^Deed dated September 29, 1742, Archives General, U.P. 
See Diagram, Letter "A.” 
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second was contiguous with the northern boundary of the 
Whitefield property, and ran twenty-five feet along Fourth, 
extending westward in depth one hundred and thirty-nine feet, 
eight inches (Diagram, "B"). This was bought on March 25, 

1744 py Samuel Hazard, the merchant who had invested so 
heavily in the New Building.Evidently desirous of con¬ 
trolling the land on either side of the tabernacle, he pur¬ 
chased the first lot from Keen on December 4, 1746 for the 
sum of twenty-nine pounds and quit rent.^O The third - a 
smaller lot transferred to James Whitehead for sixty pounds 
on February 25, 1747 - was situated eighteen feet on Arch 
Street, and was fifty-seven feet in depth (Diagram, 

After the New Building was purchased by the Academy in 
1749 _ a transaction in which Samuel Hazard was more than an 
objectively-interested-, participant - the well-to-do merchant 
offered to the trustees his adjoining lots. On November 10, 
1750, the Executive Board agreed to buy them, and ownership 
was transferred in two deeds, both dated January 5, 1751. 

The southern plot was acquired by the trustees for three 
hundred pounds and a yearly ground rent of five pounds, 
nineteen shillings. Hazard's lot on the northern side was 
obtained by the Academy for two hundred and eighty-nine 
pounds, and an annual rent of six pounds.By the purchase 

^eed dated March 25, 1744, Archives General, U. P. 

^°Deed dated December 4, 1746, Archives General, U. P. 

^Deed dated February 25, 1747, Archives General, U. F. 

5 2 Two deeds dated January 5, 1751, Archives General, H.P. 
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0 f these lots, the frontage of the Academy property on Fourth 
street was increased - two days before instruction began - to 
two hundred and nine feet. 

The attention of the trustees focused next upon land 
still in the hands of the Prices; the property at the corner 
of Fourth and Arch - undivided except by the eighteen-foot- 
wide plot of James Whitehead - and the two larger lots front¬ 
ing Arch between the Whitehead property and the burial 
ground (See Diagram, "D," "E," and M FP,) . Possibly to forestall 
any attempt to ask higher prices of the Academy, the trustees 
authorized a faculty member - Latin Master Francis Alison - 
to negotiate in a private capacity with the carpenter and.-his 
wife. On April 16 , 1753? three lots were deeded to Alison. 

One consisted of the corner property, running fifty-four 
feet along Arch, and thirty-five feet on Fourth, and bounded 
on the west by Whitehead's plot ("D n ). Another - adjoining 
the west side of the Whitehead ground - extended sixty-seven 
feet along Arch, and was seventy-five feet in depth ("E"). 

The last continued westward for fifty-nine feet on Arch as 
far as the Christ Church graveyard, and stretched one hun¬ 
dred feet in depth to the original New Building property 
("F"). The single deed covering the sale of these lots to 
Alison does not mention their cost, although a ground rent 
of thirty-seven pounds was specified. 53 On July 14, 1753 
Alison terminated his role as straw-man, transferring this 

^Deed dated April 16, 1753) Archives General, U.P. 
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property to the trustees.? 4 

Further acquisitions by the Academy were ended temporarily 
by the real estate transactions of David James Dove, the English 
Master. While Alison was negotiating with the Prices, Dove 
also was completing realty arrangements with them - a situa¬ 
tion of which the trustees were probably unaware. In a deed 
dated April 18, 1753 - two days after Alison's purchase - 
Dove secured title to two lots at a price unmentioned, although 
an annual ground rent of ten pounds was agreed upon. Situated 
between the Academy property and the corner lot just bought 
by Alison, they extended eighteen and twenty-two feet respec¬ 
tively along Fourth Street, and seventy-two and fifty-four feet 
in depth to the Whitehead lot ("G" and "H"), Their value was 
enhanced by two small houses, probably built during the pre¬ 
vious decade.*5 Less than a week later, on April 24, Dove 
obtained Whitehead's lot for sixty pounds.? 6 Through these 
acquisitions, the English Master defeated the plan of the 
trustees to control the surrounding land to provide for the 
expansion of the Academy. When Dove left the institution in 
July 1753? dismissed because of his refusal to comply with 
the teaching regulations, he took with him not only a sense 
of ill-will toward his former employers, but also the deeds 
to three strategically-located pieces of property. 

After the completion of the dormitory in 1763, the 

? 4 Deed dated July 14, 1753> Archives General, U. P. 

^Deed dated April 18, 1753} Archives General, U. P, 

^Deed dated April 24, 1753} Archives General, U. P. 
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trustees became particularly anxious to acquire the lots in 
Dove's possession. Occupying the property sold by Hazard in 
1750 , and possibly extending several feet upon the original 
Whitefield land, the dormitory was situated to the north of 
the Academy building, which it faced. The back of the new 
building bordered Dove's lots and looked out upon his two 
houses on Fourth Street.57 in November 1765 the trustees 
approached the former Master with an offer of purchase. 58 
When Dove advised that he would not sell the three lots for 
less than eleven hundred pounds, the trustees declared their 
inability to finance such a project, even had they thought 
the property worth the price. 59 Negotiations were inter¬ 
rupted by the uncertainty of public affairs and the excite¬ 
ment generated by the Stamp Act. In November 1766, Dove 
offered to accept eight hundred pounds for the houses and 
his three lots, on condition that he be allowed to live in 
one of the houses without payment of rent for a year and a 
half.8° This proposal was declined because "the chief de¬ 
sign of the purchase was to accomodate some of the masters."6l 
Later in the month a compromise was reached: the trustees 
agreed to give Dove fifty pounds in lieu of eighteen months' 

^Montgomery, 0^. Cit ., p. 358. 

erg 

■^ Minutes of the Trustees of the Academy, November 19, 

1765. 

^ Ibid .« December 17, 1765* 

^Ibid., November 18, 1766. 

6 l Ibid. 
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free rental. The two houses and lots on Fourth Street and 
the lot on Arch Street were finally obtained at the cost of 
eight hundred and fifty pounds.^ 2 At the close of 1765, the 
trustees were able to meet the interest charges on this new 
purchase by renting their vacant lots not currently in use 
on Fourth and Arch Streets "for any Term not exceeding Seven 
Years on the best Yearly Rents obtainable."63 The purchase 
of the Dove lots marked the end of the expansion of the 
Academy grounds at Fourth Street during the colonial period. 64 

When the trustees gained title to the Whitefield and 
Hazard properties in 1750 and 1751, the condition of the 
grounds was not entirely satisfactory, for drainage facilities 
were lacking - with the result that heavy rains deposited 
large pools of water in the yard. A remedy was agreed upon 
on May 14- , 1751, when the trustees voted "to regulate the 
Ground before the Academy, to lay a Gutter along the Street, 
set Posts at proper Distances, and pave with Brick, about a 
yard in Breadth on the Inside, ana with Stone two feet in 
Breadth on the Outside of the Gutter."6p This action was 
not entirely successful, for in January 1753 funds had to 
be authorized "to fill in a pond" which had formed on the 

^ Ibid ., November 22, 1766, 

^ Ibid ., Sept. 23, 1765; Oct. 15, 1?65: "Inglis and 
Shippen have let 80 feet of Lot on Mulberry beginning at 
Church Burying Ground and extending south to the Wood yard 
for six shillings per foot per annum for seven years to Wm. 

Todd, Coachmaker." 

^A deed in the University Archives records the transfer 
on May 11, 1795 to the University of two lots adjoining the 
southern boundaries of the old College property. Evidently 
this was the last ground acquired at Fourth Street ("I" and "J"). 

^Minutes of the Trustees, May 14, 1751* 
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oroperty. 66 Another problem involved the proximity of Christ 
Church burying ground - whose boundaries were not always 
respected. For the protection of the cemetery, a wooden 
fence was erected; when it needed replacement in the spring 
of 1754> the church agreed to pay half the expense.Per¬ 
haps providing numerous students with ghostly reminiscences, 
the graveyard was not forgotten by one student of later 
years - S. Weir Mitchell. In describing the pre-revolutionary 
experiences of the fictional Hugh Wynne at the Academy, he 
wrote* "He was thought a brave lad who, after school at 
dark in winter dared to climb over and search around the 
tombs of the silent dead for a lost ball. 1,68 

The building which housed the Academy had been pur¬ 


chased because of its adaptability to educational needs. 
While the interior required extensive alterations, little 
change was made in its outside appearance. Its exterior 
features are preserved in the only contemporary sketch of 


the building known to exist - made by Pierre Eugene 


DuSimiti^re, French naturalist, traveller, and social 
observer.^9 This drawing shows a facade deliberate in sim¬ 
plicity, imperfect in symmetry, and ponderous in proportion. 


^Ibid., January 9» 1753* 
67 Ibid., April 24, 1754. 


68 S. Weir Mitchell, Hugh Wy nne, (Hew York, 1399), P- 36; 
Also "Pennsylvania Student Life a Century Ago, Recollec^_ons 
of S. Weir Mitchell (1348 C), (JSfflC, Vol. til, Bo. 2 (Winter, 

1950), pp. 65-74. 

8 9DuSi m iti!re Papers, L. C, P. 
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>ccording to entries in the Academy Day Book, "8 large circu¬ 
lar windows and 6 large square ditto" were added in 1755) 
probably to the side walls. 71 The large number of window 
panes - evidently popular targets for schoolboys' missiles, 
prompted the trustees to agree "that a small ladder be 
bought, to be always at hand for the Convsniency of mending 
the Windows. "72 The symmetrical lines of the facade were 
interrupted on the roof - single-gabled and wooden-shingled - 
by a small steeple, placed far at the left end, and followed 
closely by two chimneys. 

The broad expanse of roof suggested to Franklin the 
possibility of architectural additions of practical value. 
While the edifice was being altered, he wrote to Cadwalader 
Golden on June 28 , 1750, "We are going on with our building 
for the Academy, and propose to have an Observatory on the 
top . . . ."73 Although this plan did not materialize, 
Franklin was probably responsible for the addition in April 
1751 of the steeple to house a school bell, which the 
trustees hoped to obtain. The new tower consisted of a 
platform supporting a square cupola, which was topped by a 
pointed roof, surmounted by a ball and weather vane, ^hat 
the belfry was properly equipped to summon students - a year 
later, in March 1752 - was due largely to Franklin's efforts, 


7 1 t Thomas Scharf and Thompson Westcott, HistorE__o£ 
Philadelphia. 1609-1384 , (Philadelphia, 1834), Vol. II, p. 
147. These authors suggest that the southern end oj. the 
building may have had four windows on each floor, and the 
northern end three on each story 


7 2 Minutes of the Trustees, November 15, 1752. 
^Smyth, Op. Cit., Vol. Ill, p. 9* 
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which involved the cooperation of a unique Philadelphia in¬ 
stitution - the fire company.7^ 

In July 1750 the Union Fire Company, founded by Franklin 
in 1736, voted twenty-five pounds for the purchase of a fire 
bell, stipulating that it weigh not less than five hundred 
pounds.75 When it was learned that a bell of this measure 
could not be obtained for the sum allotted, two of the member¬ 
ship - Franklin and Philip Syng - were designated to discuss 
the matter with a rival company, the Hand-in-Hand, which also 
lacked a bell.7^ Agreeing to underwrite the difference be¬ 
tween the twenty-five pounds subscribed, and the final price, 
the latter organization was granted co-ownership of the bell, 
which was ordered from England in July 1751 "by the Union 
Company. 77 Received in Philadelphia in March 1752, the bell- 
twenty- three inches in height, and sixty-five inches in cir¬ 
cumference at the base - bore the inscription: "1752 - By 
the Union & Hand in Hand Companies - Thomas Lester Made Me." 
Due in payment was a balance of sixteen pounds and two 


^^Carl and Jessica Bridenbaugh, Rebels and Gentlemen . 
(Hew York, 1942), p. 24. By 1770 seventeen fire companies 
existed in the city, having a membership of approximately_ 
six or seven hundred persons. Established for a utilitarian 
purnose, they became also organizations of social importance. 

^Minute Book, Union Fire Company, July 1750, L. C. P. 


76 

11 - 


Ibid., August 27? 1750. 


' Ibid .. July 30, 1751. Ordered in the same year, 
although not delivered until 1753? the State nouse bell, in 
comnarison, weighs two thousand eighty pounds, is twelve fee^ 
in circumference, and was purchased for sixty pounds. See 
Steve Bland, "The Bell Nobody Wanted," The Philadelphia 
Inquirer . July 1, 1951; and Carroll Frey, "The Strange Fortunes 
of the Liberty Bell," American Heritage , Fall 1951? PP• 4o-49. 
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shillings, bringing its total cost to forty-one pounds and 
two shillings.?® As neither company had adequate facilities 
to hang the bell, the enterprising Franklin suggested after 
Its arrival that it be placed in the Academy tower for the 
use of the schools, with the provision that it sound the 
alarm for fires on property protected by the two companies- 
until their members should choose to remove it.?9 With the 
approval of both companies, the bell was delivered to the 
trustees, n upon the condition that they would suspend it in 
a Belfrey ( Sic ) then erected ... on the said Academy, 
which from its central situation would at once render the 
Bell useful to the design of the said Companies in importing 
it (which was to give alarm to the inhabitants of the city 
in Case of Fire) and answer the purpose of the Academy in 
giving Notice to the Scholars of the Hours of Meeting." 80 

In December 1752, nine months after the acquisition 
of the bell, Franklin proposed that the tower contain a 
clock - one with two large dials which would face south and 
east.® 1 Assuming the initiative, he obtained estimates and 
found that the time-piece would cost eighty pounds. Meeting 
on January 9, 1753, the trustees thought the price too high 
and suggested that he "write to one of his friends in New 

?®Minute Book, Union Fire Company, March 29, 1752, 

L. C. P. 

79 Ibid. 

®°Special Committee Report on the Status of the Bell, 
dated May 21, 1807. General Archives, U. P. 

^Minutes of the Trustees, December 12, 1752. 
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York, where it was said there are several clocks that were 
made in England, to be informed what they cost. ,,8 2 For unre¬ 
corded reasons the subject was not pursued further, and 
mechanical hands never registered the hour above the roof of 
the New Building. 

The primary function of the steeple remained that of 
housing the bell. The trustees had paid to have the bell 
installed,^ 8 and they assumed the expenses of maintaining 
it in good order, which included such entries in the Day Book 

as: 

March 14, 1752 - Oil for the Bell - 1/9 ^ ^ 

March 17, 1759 - To Edmund Woolley for repairing the Bell, 

Wheel, &c. -1/8 

July 28, 1764 - New Bell Rope purchased - 18/8. 

June 18, 1776 - Paid four pounds for mending clapper of 

College Bell. 

The importance of the bell was not limited to the colonial 
period, for it continued to serve both pupils and firefighters 
for many years after the Revolution. The account of its even¬ 
tual fate presents an interesting sequence to its early his¬ 
tory. 

When the University of Pennsylvania, successor to the 
College of Philadelphia, moved from Fourth and Arch early in 
the nineteenth century, efforts were made to dispose of the 
old property. In 1802 the southern half of the Academy build¬ 
ing, containing the belfry, was deeded to a group of Methodists; 
but the bell was not included in the sale. 84 At that time 


^Ibid., January 9, 1753. 
^ 8 Ibid .. November 22, 1752. 
84 Ibid., April 1, 1802. 
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the University trustees planned to take it with them to their 
new building on Ninth Street, between Market and Chestnut. 
Remembering that the bell was legally theirs, however, the 
fire companies disapproved this proposal and sought to recover 
their property, which the trustees refused to relinquish.85 
For more than a year the committee appointed by the two com¬ 
panies attempted to negotiate with the University.^ When 
these efforts failed, the membership of the companies - on 
November 2, 1803 - ordered their committee to procure the 
bell, and to remove it to Christ Church for safe-keeping. 

But this action brought no immediate results. Although fre¬ 
quently demanded during the next half decade, the bell re¬ 
mained in the hands of the University, no longer fulfilling 
its original purpose. It did not ring for fire alarms or 
give “notice of the hour at which the schools are convened. "88 
Finally, in the autumn of 1307, it was surrendered by the 
University trustees. 

Regaining possession of the bell, but still lacking 
a suitable place to house it, the owners next approached the 
city officials. At a meeting on October 28, 1807, the Union 
Company resolved: 

^Minute Book, Union Fire Company, May 5, 1802. 

^ Ibid .. December 1, 1802; March 2, 1803. 

^Ibid. , November 2, 1803. 

®®Minutes of the Trustees, June 2, 1807. 

^Minute Book, Union Fire Company, October 5, 1807. 
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That Samuel Wheeler and Edward Penlngton be a 
Committee to join with the Committee appointed by the 
Hand in Hand Fire Company and that they be authorized 
to make an offer of the Bell to the Corporation of the 
City on the condition that they cause a Building to be 
erected in a central situation for the said Bell and 
direct that it be rung in case of fire only.90 

While this offer was being transmitted, the bell was stored 
in Edward Penington's Sugar House Store, where it evidently 
remained after the city refused to cooperate.91 

In 1809 the Union Company's committee on the bell was 
still functioning. In October of that year one of its mem¬ 
bers, Samuel Wheeler, received an inquiry from the wardens 
of the recently-completed St. James Episcopal Church, located 
on the corner of Seventh and St. James - now Commerce - 
Streets, regarding the possibility of obtaining the bell for 
their new tower.92 The companies were agreeable to placing 
the bell in the church steeple, "provided that it shall be 
rung upon all occasions of Fire."93 This stipulation was 
accepted by the wardens, and the following receipt was entered 
into the minutes of the Union Company on January 3) 1810; 

Receiv'd Philadelphia Hov. 14, 1809 of the Union 
and Hand in Hand Fire Companies a Bell, formerly known 
as the Academy Bell, (the same being their joint property ) 
for the purpose of hanging in the tower of St. James 1 
Church to be rung as an alarm Bell in the_ time of fire 
and other Alarm, and also to be used as Church Bell 
for that Church. The same being committed to us by 


9°rbid., October 28, 1807. 

9^ -Ibid . 

92 a e Browne, A Sketch of St. James Parish , from its 
Foundation* in 1807 to 1%9SK (Philadelphia, 1900), p. 1, 10. 

^Minute Book, Union Fire Company, October 18, 1809. 
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the said Companies for the above mentioned uses, and 
to be returned to them on their joint demand, injuries 
resulting from the use thereof otherwise not imputable 
to negligence to be borne by the said Companies. 

(Signed) Thomas Cumpston, Church Warden of the 
United Episcopal Churches in the City of Philadelphia. 

But the vagabond Academy bell did not find satisfactory 
refuge within the tower of St. James. Despite the agreement 
that it be sounded at the outbreak of fire, an ever-diminish¬ 
ing number of alarms were announced from the church. It was 
ironical that the legal owners of the bell should now seek 
the assistance of the University trustees - from whom they 
had taken it earlier for the same laxity - to regain their 
possession. On April 25, 1827 a committee of three men ap¬ 
pointed by the Phoenix Hose Company, successor tothe two 
former companies havingtrusteeship of the bell, petitioned 
the trustees of the University of Pennsylvania, as follows: 

The Undersigned, a Committee appointed by the 
Phoenix Hose Company, to petition your honorable body, 
concerning the Bell in the Cupola of St. James' Church 
beg leave to state that having understood that the 
said Bell was under your care, and by you given to the 
vestry of the said Church, on condition of its being 
rung in times of Fire, but they having for a long time 
neglected that duty (it not having been rung but once 
since last August, and that on a Sunday evening about 
a month ago, as they were shutting up the Church, for 
a SLse alarm) and the said Hose Company having fre- 
auently requested that the Vestry of said Church to 
have it rung, but to no purpose; do as a last resource 
come to your honorable body, and take the liberty of 
requesting of you the favor of permitting them to remove 
it "to their Hose House, where they will have a suitable 
place erected for its reception, and cause it to be 
rung in times of Fire, in the same manner as the Bell 
at the State House. 

John Briggs 
Charles H. Dinger 
George P. Janeaway 


^Archives General, U. P. 


94 
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gut the trustees had no power to act on this petition, and 
the hell was not returned to the fire company. In 1869, 
with the razing of old St. James Church,9 5 it was removed 
to the tower of the new St. James edifice, situated on the 
corner of Twenty-second and Walnut Streets.^ 

The bell was not disturbed again until the middle 
years of the twentieth century, when the new St. James prop¬ 
erty was sold to the Atlantic Refining Company as a site for 
a gasoline station. Demolition of the church began in April 
1945 . At this juncture efforts were made by the University 
of Pennsylvania to regain the bell, which was returned 
auietly and unceremoniously in 1945 to the institution which 
it had served throughout the colonial period. 

Time dealt kindly with the Academy bell, despite its 
tribulations, bestowing upon it a timelessness denied its 
owners and the buildings where it hung. The Union and the 
Hand in Hand fire companies, together with the Phoenix Hose 
Company, long ago lost their identities. The New Building 
and the two edifices of St. James Church were destroyed to 
make way for more modern structures. But the bell- bearing 
the date of 1752 - survived to become a physical link between 
the colonial institution and the twentieth-century University 
of Pennsylvania. 

9?a. E. Browne, Oe. Cit., PP. 23, 27. The last service 
held in the church was on November 22, 1869. Demolition o_ 
the structure began on the following day. 

^Ibid., pp. 28, 30. The cornerstone^was laid May 2, 
18705 the first service held on October 15? 1S71. 
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Although the exterior of the "Whitefield Chapel" - 
as it was sometimes called - required few changes, the Academy 
trustees found that the interior posed a specific problem: 
how best to adapt it to classroom needs. Erected to shelter 
great audiences, the single-storied building contained only 
pulpit and benches. The first plan of alterations provided 
for the division of the interior into two parts - "Two thirds 
or perhaps a little more than half for the Academy" - to be 
separated by a cross wall.97 The section allotted for 
Academy use, it was thought, would be "big enough to admit 
of four apartments in which may sit four different masters 

."98 But disagreement arose in the committee appointed 
to negotiate this renovation, and a new committee on repairs 
and alterations was appointed in February 1750, with Franklin 

at its head, 

Under Franklin's leadership, the "great and lofty 
hall" - one hundred feet long and seventy wide - was divided 
into two stories, which then were broken up into rooms - a 
basic modification if the building was to house the several 
Academy schools. 100 Franklin seems to have devoted himself 


9?Richard Peters to the Proprietors, October 26, 1749, 
Peters Papers, IV, pp. 243-249. H.S.P. 


98 


Ibid. 


99Montgomery, Op. Cit. 
Irustees, February 6, 1750. 


121. Minutes of the 


100 Franklin. Autobiography . On. Cit., p. 240f. 

Smyth, On. Cit., Vol. Ill, pp. 2f. Franklin at 
first may have considered dividing the building into three 
floors. On February 13, 1750, he wrote to Jared iliot, 
"The house is . . • built of brick, very srrong, ana suffi¬ 
ciently high for three lofty stories." 
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tirelessly to the undertaking, writing later, "The care and 
trouble of agreeing with the workmen, purchasing materials 
and superintending the work, fell upon me."I 01 But the cost 
of necessary repairs and changes - previously estimated by 
him at "three and perhaps four hundred pounds" - were more 
than anticipated.102 In June 1750 payment of one hundred 
forty-one pounds and ten shillings to Franklin was authorized; 
he, in turn, paid the workmen, two of whom - Woolley, the 
carpenter, and Coates, the brickmaker - had helped to con¬ 
struct the building for Whitefield, and served as its first 
trustees.1°3 This early expenditure was followed by numerous 
entries in the Day Book, itemizing the sums expended "to 
make the partitions and floors, and fit up the rooms,"1° 4 
which totaled more than five hundred and ninety-eight pounds. 
Included in these figures were the customary allotments for 
"provisions" to the workmen, illustrated by the two entries 
on May 2, "Given the Bricklayers to drink 2/3, and a_ven 


101*-Ant.ohioerauhy, Op. Cit., Franklin was 

cause, in his ^ * • ing the year before taken a very 

my private IznisinasS} aavj-ug j r . - tj q ti w-r-hfr 

able, industrious, Jnd honest partner, Mr- Oavid Hall^, with 

whose character I was well acquain_e a - prirVt i n g. 

me four years. He took off my hands all jjre or tne printing 

office, paying me punctually my share of the pr * 

102 Smyth, Op. Cit., Vol. Ill, p. 3- 
10 ^Minutes of the Trustees, June 25, 1750. 


104 


Smyth, Op. Cit., Vol. Ill, P* 3. 





































ditto for drink 7/l6. ,,10 5 So time-consuming was the necessary 
reconstruction that students were unable to meet in the build¬ 
ing when the first classes began during the second week of 
January 1751, and instruction was given temporarily in 
Trustee William Allen's warehouse at Second and Arch Streets.^ 
The ceremonies marking the public opening of the Academy on 
January 7, 1751, however, were held in the auditorium of the 
New Building itself. The records do not provide the date 
when classes were moved to Fourth Street, but as late as 
April 9 the trustees were informed that plastering of some 
of the rooms had begun. 10 ? 

So great was the initial cost of repairs, that plans 
for finishing the large auditorium on the second floor were 
delayed. Built to meet the requirement that a suitable place 
be maintained for the use of itinerant ministers, this room 
was utilized by the Academy for its public ceremonies. On 
June 30, 1755, the trustees approved the following list of 


proposed alterations and corresponding estimates! 


A Gallery along three sides of the Hall finished 
like those of Mr. Tennent's building, the 
front painted, &c. Ho pews. 


^268 


Platform for accomodating Trustees 


82 


Inserting Windows . . 


80 


10 ^Academy Day Book, U. P. Archives 

10 ^Edward Potts Cheyney, History of the University p_f 
Pennsylvania 1740-1940 . (Philadelphia, 194-0), p. 38. 

10 ?Minutes of the Trustees, April 9, 1751. 
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that at this point the corridor turned to the south, and then 
again to the west, leading to the yard outside. 110 

Within this side hall rose a heavy staircase with a 
solid balustrade, which "stood the racket of hundreds of lads 
of all sizes and weights." * 111 The second floor was occupied 
largely by the auditorium, extending across the entire width 
of the building and occupying about ninety feet of its length. 
In 1755 the trustees authorized a gallery along three sides 
of the hall; the gallery was evidently reduced in size in 
later years, for Montgomery recalls that it extended only 
across the south end. Against the northern wall was a plat¬ 
form, sufficiently large to accomodate seats for trustees, 
faculty, distinguished guests, and student participants in 
academic exercises. In 1760 an organ was placed at the south 
end; after the instrument had broken down, it was removed in 
1785 and sold for twenty-five pounds. 112 Details of the 
great hall's furnishings and means of artificial lighting are 

lacking. 

The problem of heating demanded the particular attention 
of the treasurer. Expenditures for cords of hickory and oak 
were frequent during the winter months, and expenses for 
chimney-sweeps were equally recurrent. Payment to the chimney- 
sweeps depended upon the number of flues cleaned, which evi¬ 
dently varied according to momentary needs. At one time, two 

110 Montgornery, 0j)« Cit., p. 123f. 

111 Ibid. 

112 Cheyney, Ojd® Cit., p. 142. 
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chimneys were swept; at another, the total reached twelve - 
perhaps representing the number of fireplaces. 11 3 Before 
the Academy opened, however, disbursement had been allowed 
for only “eight pairs large tongs and fire shovels." 114 The 
high-ceilinged structure must have been difficult to heat, 
for the minutes of the trustees' meeting of February 11, 1752 
record: "Some of the Iron Chimney Plates made by John Potts 
having been tried in the Academy, and found to contribute 
much to warming the Rooms, the President is desired to agree 
with Mr. Potts for a Number sufficient for all the Chimneys 
with Iron Backs suitable." In January 1760 funds were voted 
to add another chimney to the exterior of the building. 11 ? 

With these precautions, the trustees prepared the building 
for the severity of Philadelphia winters. 

Having solved the problem of satisfactorily housing 
students in the New Building during school hours, the trustees 
turned their attention to the need for student housing after 

the school day ended. The Academy and College early had at- 

\ 

tracted students from both neighboring and distant colonies 
and from the West Indies, who sometimes had difficulty finding 
suitable quarters - depositing further responsibility upon the 
shoulders of the trustees. In 1761, therefore, it was pro¬ 
posed that buildings be erected "to house students and put 
them upon a collegiate way of living as done at the Jersey 

11 ^Academy Day Book. 

114 Minutes of the Trustees, January 5, 1751. 

• ^Ibid ., January 8, 1760. 
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a nd New York Colleges." 116 

The talented "House Carpenter," Robert Smith, was en¬ 
gaged to draw the plans, which were approved in November 1761. 
Smith evidently had provided for a dormitory of two "wings," 
for the trustees requested him "to go on in the ensuing Summer 
with one half of the Buildings contained in the Plan." * 11 ^ The 
cost of the single building was estimated at£1,500. This 
sum the trustees considered in investment terms, believing 
that "the Rent of the Rooms at a moderate Charge may nearly 
bring the interest of the Money." The proposal for student 
quarters, which the College did not have the funds to erect, 
caused a re-examination of the treasurer's accounts. Financially 

i 

hard-pressed, and forced to depend upon public lotteries - 
"at best precarious" - the College and Academy needed a fixed 
stipencP’which would furnish an Yearly Income sufficient with 
the Tuition Money, to support the Institution for ever." 

To raise a large sum for the purpose of investment, the 
trustees took bold action. They requested "a final Settle¬ 
ment of the Lottery accounts" in Pennsylvania, 11 ? wrote Thomas 
Penn asking permission to sell the Perkasie lands in order to 
increase their capital, 120 and within two months despatched 


^^Ibid., March 10, 1761. 

11 ^ Ibid .. November 28, 1761. 

^®Ibid. The following discussion of finances is taken 
from the minutes of this meeting. 


119 

120 . 


Ibid. 


/ Ibid. On November 9» 1762 the trustees entered^into 
their minutes Penn's letter refusing to allow sale of Perkasie, 
and Dressing ttSE a donation of five hundred pounds sterling 
aSd ^ amia! subscription of fifty pounds currency. 
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Provost Smith "to sollicit the Benevolence of the Good People 
of Great Britain for further Support of the Institution." 121 
Money toward the immediate cost of building the dormitory had 
already been obtained in a lottery - the seventh to be conducted 

for the benefit of the institution. 122 

The dormitory was begun in 1762 to the north of the main 
building, after the trustees had decided in April upon the best 
location, as follows: 

The Members resumed the Consideration whether it 
would be better to build on the North or South Side of 
the Academy, and as well on Account of the South Ex¬ 
posure as keeping clear the South Door which is the 
common Entry into their Schools. It was agreed that 
they should be placed at the North End of the Square.- 1 -^ 

■# 

The building was completed in 1763» and 3;udent boarders were 
admitted late in 1764 under the watchful eye of English Pro¬ 
fessor Ebenezer Kinnersley, who also served as steward. In 
^reparation for its opening, Francis Alison and Kinnersley 
were sent to the College of New Jersey at Princeton to in¬ 
spect Nassau Hall, and to study accomodations and the rates 
charged for board. 124 Three stories high, the edifice mea¬ 
sured approximately seventy-feet in length and thirty feet 
in width along Fourth. DuSimitiSre*s sketch shows it to have 
been of brick, with two chimneys, having a bull's eye window 
in the center of the triangular-gabled end under the roof. 

s 


121 Ibid., December 15 and 17, 1761; January 12, 1762. Smith 
left on"January 25, 1762 for New York, from which he sailed 
for England on February 13• 


122 Ibid., April 14, September 8, 1761. 
^^Ibid., April 14, 1761. 

12 4 Ibid ., September 11, 1764. 
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Small doorways opened upon the College grounds, and multi- 
paned windows - unshuttered and evenly-spaced - were the build¬ 
ing's most conspicuous feature. 

A use other than that of lodging students also was con¬ 
templated for the dormitory. Although a room had been assigned 
to the boys' Charity School in the New Building in 1751 > the 
need of greater space for the expanding upper classes, as 
well as the deplorable condition in which the small boys left 
their quarters, led the treasurer of the Board of Trustees 
to urge "speedy determination of the new building proposed" 
to house the charity classes. 12 ^ The trustees further agreed 
that the Charity School for girls, held in an ill-suited house 
nearby, should be placed temporarily in the new dwelling. 12 ^ 
When the dormitory was completed in 17&3, a part of the ground 
floor was devoted to the two branches of the Charity School, 
for the first time united - although assigned separate rooms - 
under one roof. Later the trustees observed that they could 
not allow the girls to remain there "either in Decency or 
Prudence . . . after the Youth are collected into a Col¬ 
legiate Way of Life," 127 and the girls were moved to another 
location. Also occupying tiie street floor were a kitchen and 
dining room$ the space allotted the girls’ school was left as 
a store room or a sitting room for the use of the steward. 

The two upper stories each contained eight rooms, where it 


12 ^rbid., September 8, l?6l. 
126 Ibid. 


127 lbid ., September 11, 1764-. 
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^ a s said that fifty students could he accomodated "without 
being more crowded than in the Jersey College."^8 The 
trustees decided that "the eight rooms in the second story 
ma y be charged at six pounds each room, and the eight rooms 
in the third story at five pounds each, so that these two 
upper stories will produce a clear Rent of eighty-eight 
Pounds per Annum . . . ," 12 9 Unlike the Academy building, 

the dormitory possessed a cellar.^-30 

Determined that the new dwelling house meet its own 
operating expenses, the trustees appointed in June 1764 a 
special committee - composed of Provost Smith and trustees 
Coxe, Willing, and Strettell - to propose the best method of 
administering the dormitory.In September, the committee 


presented these suggestions: 

That with Resnect to the rest of the Econony of 
the House, it is to be kept entirely on a sfP^ate 
■Printine and will be no expense to the Trustees ait-r 
the first Outset, nor any way mixt with their Accounts 
or Funds. The Plan is as follows: 

There must be a Steward, A Cook and an Assistant, 
who is also to be Bedmaker and to sweep the rooms. The 
Steward is°to receive 40 shUlinga per annu^ for each 
■u**- -hill thpv’ exceed the nuniher of iiity j tor n 

trouble in bu^in'g the Provisions, keeping the Accounts, 

The^ages^of * the Cook and 
hi^Assistant which may ;be about 2? pounds per year to 
be S laid 1 eqSlly upon all the lodgers which will be 
about ten shillings each per annum, and to have their 
maintenance out of the Commons. 


128 


Ibid. 


129 


Ibid. 


^Osurvev o^ the dormitory made on December 3, 1765, 
by a reoresentative of the Philadelphia Contnbutionship .or 
Insurance of Houses from loss by Fire. 


1 3 1 lbia*> June 14 » 1 ^ 64 . 
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In Jersey's,the Commons, one Year with another, 
are from^r? to *18. In Philadelphia from the great 
Advantages of our Markets and buying in the Gross, we 
think our Commons will come as cheap, and then the 
whole annual Expence will be as follows to the Boys 
who live four in a room, viz: 


To Commons ... 

Steward . . 

Room Rent the highest. 

Washing and Mending. 

Servants* Wages.* 

Firewood separate from the schools 
Wear of Kitchen Furniture and 

other Contingencies . 


*18. 0.0 

2 . 0.0 

1 . 10.0 
2.12.0 
1 . 10.0 
0.15.0 

8.0 


Total 


*25.15.0 


132 


Probably because scholars were not attracted immediately 

to the dormitory, a public announcement of the readiness of 

the building and the advantages offered there was publisned 

in the Pennsylvania Gazette on January 31, 1765, stating: 

It having been represented some years ago, to 
the Trustees of the College, Academy and Charitable 
School of Philadelphia, that many persons, at a Dis 
tance from the City, would more willingly send their 
Children to this Seminary, if they 

boarded in a Collegiate Way, under the immediate Care 
and Inspection of the Professors and Masters; by^wmch 
it was hoped the Youth would make greater Proficiency 
in their Studies, and the Expence oe considerably 

ThP Trustees do, therefore, now give Notice, that 

a New Building is completely finished as a Wing to he 
College, capable of accomodating about Sixty Students, 

and that the Rev. Mr. Ebenezer Kinnersley, one of the 
Professors,a Gentleman of regular and exemplary Life, 
hath undertaken the particular Management ana Steward¬ 
ship of the same. A Number of the | e rii.or S^aenhs ana 

Scholars are now entered into this Bui_ g, their 

residing at a Distance are hereby acquainted that their 
rvnldrpn being ten or eleven Years of Age, or upwards 
Willie admitted into it and ge Greatest Care taken of 
their Health, Morals and Education. For, °?^aes .ne 
general Inspection committed to Mr. Kinnersl-y, .he 


^~ Ibid. , September 11, 1764-, 
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Trustees visit every Month; the Provost, Vice-Provost, 
and Professors will also take their weekly Turns in 
Visiting; and the Ushers of the several Schools lodge 
and board with the Youth in the said Building, to 
preserve the greater Decorum and Order. The plentiful 
and commodious Market, with which this City is blest, 
will give an opportunity of providing every Thing good 
in its Kind; and as a regular Account of the whole 
will be kept by Mr. Kinnersley and (after Examination 
by the Trustees or Masters) proportioned Quarterly 
among the Youth, without any other Charge than the 
prime Cost of Provisions and Firewood, with the 
stated Fees to the Steward and Servants, it is hoped 
that the Youth will be accomodated in the most easy 
and reasonable Terms. But if there should be, neverthe¬ 
less, any Parents at a Distance, who may have any 
Person in Town, with whom they would particularly 
chuse to entrust their Children as private Lodgers, 
it is not intended, by this public Plan, to prevent 
such Persons from following their own inclination in 
this Respect; the Trustees being ever desirous to 
manage the Institution, so that the greatest Good may 
be done thereby. 

When Kinnersley - perhaps prodded by student mischief 
or disobedience - asked for an exact definition of his dis¬ 
ciplinary prerogatives, the trustees stated in November 1765 
that, although they could not, “without further Trial, frame 
Rules that may provide against all possible cases, it was 
their Intention to give Mr. Kinnersley all the Powers necessary 
for preserving good Order among the Youth In the said Buildings; 
and that he may and ought in ordinary Cases to exercise such 
Discretionary Authority as a Father would in the government 
of his own Family; and in difficult cases to take the Advice 
and Assistance of the Faculty of Masters, or to consult the 
Trustees when the case may require it. ,,;L 33 

In October 1767 the complaint was made “that sufficient 
care was not taken to keep the younger part of the Lodgers 


~^ Ibid .. November 16, 1765. 
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clean. nl 3 4 A committee of trustees appointed to investigate 
the charges reported two months later that there was "no just 
ground for Complaint. "-*-3 5 The basis for this favorable opinion 
was their visit to the dormitory, where the steward assured 
them that the chambers were kept tidy, and that Mrs. 

Kinnersley combed the smaller boys' heads "twice every week" 
and cared for their laundry. The committee itself inspected 
the rooms and approved "the Provisions . • . intended for 
that Day's Dinner."2-36 

Although the dormitory offered to the students careful 
supervision and presumably cheaper board, it did not provide 
the anticipated income for the treasury. The rent paid by 
the scholars did not cover the costs of maintenance.^37 
After Kinnersley resigned in 1772, the trustees were unable 
to obtain the services of a capable steward. *38 James Ross, 
a tutor in the Latin School, accepted the onerous duties 
as "Keeper of the Accounts of the Lodgers," but he relin¬ 
quished his position on October 3, 1775.^9 Two weeks later, 
later, at their meeting on October 17, the trustees recorded 
their decision: 


134 Ibid .. October 17, 1767. 
I3 ^Ibid .. December 15, 1767. 
^iMd. 

^^ Ibid .. October 17, 1775. 
138 Ibid., October 15, 1772. 
139 Ibid .. October 3, 1775. 
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As Management of the Boarding House by Matron 
and Steward have resulted in loss of funds to the Trustees, 
they order that the Boarding House be leased at moderate 
rent to some creditable Family who will Board Students 
on terms the Trustees judge reasonable, and that the 
collecting of money from the Lodgers be at the risk of 
such family and no reduction of rent for deficiencies. 

Under the direction of a Mr. Webb - the unscrupulous manager 

to whom it was rented - the building became an increasing 

source of expense. On May 31, 1777 the trustees examined 

his padded accounts, concluding, as follows: 

Mr. ?/ebb applied with an Account against the 
Trustees relating to the Boarding House in which it 
was observed that he had charged the whole Expences of 
his Family, himself, his Apprentice, etc., to the Ac¬ 
count of the Students; that contrary to the express 
Provision made for regulating the Boarding House, col¬ 
lecting the money from the Lodgers, he had charged the 
Deficiency to the Trustees, and had likewise given no 
Credit to them for the small Bent of fifty Pounds which 
was set upon the House and which he was to pay without 
any Deductions of this Kind. 

Realizing their tenant was attempting to escape payment of 

the rent he owed, the trustees ignored his account. 140 

Although the records do not state, it is probable that Webb 

abandoned the dormitory shortly afterwards. In the spring 

of 1779 the building provided an annual income of only one 

hundred and twenty pounds. 141 This was an insignificant and 

\ 

pitiful sum, particularly in view of the war-time inflation 
which had more than tripled many faculty salaries - cor- 
respondingly raising the expenses of the institution. 

It served to emphasize the failure of a "Collegiate way of 
Living" in Philadelphia. 


140 Ibid., June 5, 1777. 
141 Ibid., March 16, 1779. 
142 Ibid., March 1, 1779. 
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Unlike the students - who had living facilities pro¬ 
vided even if they did not use them - the faculty, with the 
exception of two or three tutors allowed to stay in the 
dormitory, had to find their own quarters. This was some¬ 
times difficult in view of their meager salaries and the 
rising cost of living in Philadelphia. Some assistance was 
given in 1 767 , when the two houses on the Dove lots were 
turned over to two faculty members as supplement to their 
income.143 It is probable that the convenient location and 
the economic advantages of these living arrangements were 
coveted by others. 

Particularly did William Smith regret the necessity - 
after nearly twenty years of teaching at the College - of 
making five or six daily trips by horseback between the 
campus and his home at the Falls of the Schuykill.^ 44 - Early 
in 1774 he wrote to the trustees, stating the impossibility 
of raising on his present salary a family of seven children, 
and suggesting that a house be built for him on the College 
grounds to lessen his expenses. His letter, read at a special 
meeting on February 22, said in part: 

1 

Y/hen you consider the advanced price of Necessaries, 
and the growing Expence (Sic) of a growing Family, with 
the Public Character which, for the Reputation of the 
Seminary, I must maintain, I flatter myself, you will 
readily believe me when I declare that I cannot make 
the Sum of Three Hundred & Fifty Pounds a Year, which 
I receive from you, answer my annual Expences, House-Rent &c, 
with all the frugality which I can with Decency use. 14 -- 7 

143 Ibid . . November 22, 1?66; February 17, 1767. 

144 Letter of Smith to Trustees, February 1774, General 
Archives, U. P. 

14 ^Ibid. 
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promptly agreeing to erect a residence for the Provost, the 
trustees approved three weeks later the plans drawn by Robert 
Smith, which provided for a three-story house, forty feet in 
length by thirty-four in width, having a one-story kitchen 
measuring twenty-one by eighteen feet.l 4 ^ Estimating that 
the house would cost one thousand, six hundred and thirty- 
seven pounds,Robert Smith began construction of the hand¬ 
some brick building on the southwest corner of Fourth and 
Arch Streets. 14 ^ Sturdily built, with cellar walls of stone 
eight feet high "and of sufficient thickness to support the 
brick walls above," the building was spacious and high- 
ceilinged. The ceiling of the first floor was eleven feet 
high, that of the second - ten, and that of the third - nine. 
The first two floors were equipped with fifteen windows, each 
having twenty-four "lights" or panes measuring eight and one- 
half inches by eleven inches, and each flanked by shutters. 

The third floor contained eight windows of sixteen panes each, 
and two small apertures were included in the gabled sides of 


^Minutes of the Trustees, March 15, 1774. t 

14 ^0riginal Estimate, U. P. Archives. Robert Smith 
subtracted eighteen pounds from this amount when he learned 
that the house adjoining the corner lot (formerly owned by 
Dove) belonged to the College. 

14 ^The structure presently standing on the southwest 
corner of Fourth and Arch Streets erroneously has been thought 
to be the original Provost 1 «. House - possibly remodeled along 
Victorian lines, (See William L. Turner, "The Early Buildings 
of the University of Pennsylvania," GMHC, Vol. L1II, No. 1, 
(Autumn 1950), pp. 1-16). Likewise a colonial structure 
formerly standing on the northeast corner was mistakenly de¬ 
signated by some as the home of the Provost. This last alle¬ 
gation is disproved by the fact that the College and Academy 
never owned the pronerty on that corner which was across ^he 
street from the College grounds. 
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the dwelling to illuminate the garret, A plain cornice ex¬ 
tended across the width of the house "between the eaves and 
U p to the apex of the gabled end of the building, forming a 
triangular pediment. The plans required that the shingled 
roof and the gutters and pipes carrying water to the ground 
be made of cedar. Stone steps led from the street to the front 
entrance, and red cedar "cheeks'* and sill went to the cellar 
door. Extending from the rear of the house was the brick 
kitchen, adjacent to a small piazza from which steps led down 
into the cellar. A "necessary house" of brick, included in the 
original estimate, was situated to the far side of the piazza. 14 9 
In this simply-designed, but commodious house, William Smith 
and his family took up residence, although he maintained his 
home on the Schuykill as a country retreat. 

No discussion of the colonial campus would be complete 
without mention of the Medical School. In 1762, twelve years 
after the founding of the Academy, unique instruction was 
initiated by young William Shippen, junior, a recent and en¬ 
thusiastic graduate in medicine at the University of Edinburgh, 
in an out-building of his father's house located on the corner 
of Fourth and Prune - now Locust - Streets. To these lectures- 
the first formal discourses on anatomy delivered in the 
colonies - he welcomed Philadelphia students. In 1765 the 
College of Philadelphia established the first American school 
of medicine, with John Morgan and Shippen as professors, * 1 ? 0 

14 %inutes of the Trustees, March 15, 1774. 

1 ^° Ibid .. April 16, 1765. 
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an d thus became the earliest university in the American 
colonies* But the location of the colonial medical school 

is uncertain. 

Since the first site recorded as housing the Medical 
School contained a dwelling built before the Revolution, the 
medical classes of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centureies were associated - like the rest of the University - 
with colonial properties. At the end of the Revolution, 
during which Shippen had served as chief physician of the 
Continental Army, efforts were made to obtain adequate quarters 
for the Medical School. Among the twenty-five pieces of property 
confiscated from Tories and delegated in 1735 to the University 
of the State of Pennsylvania - successor to the College - 
was a small piece of land formerly belonging to the Loyalist, 
Andrew Allen. This lot, on the east side of Fifth Street 
north of and near Walnut, contained a house measuring twenty- 
seven feet wide by thirty-five feet deep.^- y ^ Here, in 1792, 
with the approval of the Board of Trustees, Dr. Shippen and 
Dr. Caspar Wistar adapted the old house - transforming the 
first floor into a chemical laboratory and classroom, and the 
upper story into a large lecture hall. The outside appearance 
of the building showed it to be a small unpretentious struc¬ 
ture. Two-storied and of brick construction, it possessed 
a single-gabled roof typical of the period. Its narrow width 
was illustrated by the presence of only a single window and a 

^■•^oid Survey of University Property, 1818, The Phila¬ 
delphia Contributionship for Insurance of Houses from Loss 
by Fire. 
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door on the ground floor, and only two shuttered windows on 
the second level. Its most remarkable feature was its sky¬ 
light on the roof, octagon-shaped with four glass panes, 
eight by ten inches, in each sash.^52 

This building, dating back to colonial days, was 
known by a variety of names: "Anatomy Hall," "Surgeons’ 

Hall," or simply "The Laboratory." While lectures on 
science were delivered at the old Academy building at Fourth 
and Arch, Dr. Shipped’s lectures on anatomy, physiology, and 
midwifery - and courses in chemistry - were given in Anatomy 
Hall. xt has been thought by many that this building was 

torn down in 1802 about the time that the University moved 
to Ninth and Chestnut Streets. But the edifice was still 
standing in 1818, for in that year it was surveyed by the 
Philadelphia Contributionship for Insurance of Houses from 
Loss by Fire. By 1818, however, medical instruction was 
offered at the buildings on Ninth Street. The later use 
made of Anatomy Hall and the year in which it was finally 
razed are unknown here. 

The political turmoil arising out of the disputes 
between England and her American colonies in the decade 
before the Revolution created an atmosphere of uncertainty 
which influenced many phases of Philadelphia life, including 
the building program of the College and Academy. Furthermore, 

1?2 Ibid. 


^■•^Cheyney, Ou. Cit .. p. 182. 
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the completion in 1763 of the dormitory, had strained the 
financial resources of the institution, and necessitated de¬ 
ferment of other plans for construction. Minor expenditures 
on buildings and grounds were authorized intermittantly: a 
pavement in back of the dormitory; * 1 * * ? 4 - insurance on the New 
Building to the extent of one thousand poundss 1 ^? and a 
brick wall in front of the College along Fourth Street "with 
an Iron Gate in the Center, such as that on the Church Burying 
Ground; and a small Door near each end of the said Wall." 1 ?^ 
But the gathering clouds of political struggle did not en¬ 
courage the trustees to authorize long-term financial com¬ 
mitments for the improvement or extension of the property of 
the institution. 

With the outbreak of war between Great Britain and the 
colonies, the College, Academy, and Charitable School was 
affected directly by the disruption of the times. Even 
before the occupation of the city by the British, the Academy 
buildings were usurped unofficially by irresponsible groups 
of colonists who interrupted classroom study and inflicted 
damage to the property. The faculty - alarmed and dismayed 
over the wanton damage inflicted upon the school property - 
appealed to the Committee of Public Safety, formed under the 
leadership of Franklin in 177? after the battle of Lexington 
to organize military preparation for the colonies. x ? 7 In 

1 ? 4 l/TinntPfi of the Trustees, September 18, 1763. 

•^• ^Ibid .« November 19, 1765. 

1 ^° Ibid .. March 2, 1772. 

■^Wayland F. Dunaway, A History of Pennsylvania. 

(New York, 1948), p. 147• 
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their petition, dated January 23, 1777) the faculty protested 
that 


. . . without giving us a moment's previous notice to 
remove Books, Papers or Furniture, or even allowing Time 
to send for the Keys, the Doors of the Schools, Lecture 
Rooms, and even the Bed Rooms have been forced open by 
some violent young Men, calling themselves Deputies of 
the Barrack Master; and some Hundreds of Soldiers 
quartered upon the College at a Time, who have burnt our 
wood and done other Damage .... This has been repeated 
upon us three or four times within so many weeks, so that 
before we could well clear away the Dirt and Filth left 
by one Set of Soldiers, and meet again in our Places, 
another Set has been forced upon us ... . And unless 
we can be placed upon some more certain Footing, the 
Schools must either be wholly broken up, or moved to 
some other Place , . . 3-5° 


In addition, the faculty pointed out that at that moment the 
schoolrooms were occupied by approximately one hundred and 
fifty soldiers, the yard crowded with horses and wagons, and 
the Charity Schools disturbed - the mistress forced out of 
her lodging rooms.3-59 Further harassed by the problem of a 
diminishing student body with resulting financial losses, 
the trustees and faculty found operation of the schools vir¬ 
tually impossible, and in June 1777 suspended classes 
altogether.3-60 

Meanwhile, the British - having entered the Province in 


l^Letter to the Honorable Council of Safety: Applica¬ 
tion of the Faculty and Masters, in behalf of the College, 
Academy and Charitable School of Philadelphia, January 23, 

1777. General Archives, U. P. 

1 ^ 9 Ibid . 

•^Minutes of the Trustees, June 23, 1777. The trustees 
did not meet again until September 27, 1778. 
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in the south - became a serious threat to Philadelphia. 

Despite the desperate attempts of Washington's army to turn 
them back at Brandywine, Howe's forces were successful in 
crossing the Schuykill in September, By November 1777 * the 
British were comfortably settled in the city for the winter, 
entertained by the Tories and catered to by the profit¬ 
conscious farmers and merchants of the area. Their evacua¬ 
tion did not take place until late spring, and in June 1778 
the colonial forces entered the city to find it in a state 
of chaos and deterioration. Many public and private build¬ 
ings had been destroyed or defaced . * 1 ^ 1 So "filthy and sordid" 
was the condition of the State House, that the Continental 
Congress returning from New York found it impossible to con¬ 
vene there.Whatever their reasons - whether from venera¬ 
tion for the famous orrery or respect for the learned Provost- 
the British were more considerate of the Academy property than 
of other public buildings. Because it was ready for use and 
easily accessible, the College Hall was used by Congress in 
July 1778. The legislative body continued to convene there 
until the State House could be reconditioned.1^3 in September, 
classes were resumed in the Academy building, and "the 
Collegiate way of living" was undertaken again in the 
Dormitory. ^4 

^Dunaway, On. Cit., p. 154. 

1 62 

Letter from Josiah Bartlett, Delegate to Congress 
from New Hampshire, dated July 13 , 1778* PMHB, Vol. XXII, p. 114. 

l 63 Ibid . 

1A4 

Late History of the Colonial College of Philadelphia, 
Stauffer Collection, XXXI, p. 2454. H. S. P. 
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But the new life of the institution was short, for the 
Co llege charter was revoked in November 1779 by the Pennsylvania 
legislature, which had fallen under extremist control. While 
the British occupied the city, the legislature met at 
Lancaster, where it had passed an act suspending the powers 
of the trustees of the College as long as the British remained 
in the city and for three months afterwards. When the legis¬ 
lature convened again in Philadelphia, popular charges were 
made that Provost Smith and some of the trustees shared Tory 
sympathies; and in February 1779 a committee was appointed to 
investigate the state of the educational institution.^5 
Alleging that the "plan of free and unlimited Catholicism" 
on which the College was founded had been narrowed, that the 
charter’s requirement that trustees and faculty take oaths of 
allegiance to the king was inconsistent with independence, 
and that the funds of the College were inadequate to the needs 
of proper education, the legislature revoked the charter of 
the College and Academy, and re-established the institution 
in the hands of new trustees as the University of the State 
of Pennsylvania.^^ With the abrogation of the College charter 
on November 27, 1779, the history of the colonial era of the 
institution came to an end. 

But the story of the early buildings, which long pro¬ 
vided a physical link between the nineteenth-century Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania and its colonial beginning, is not 

■^Cheyney, op. Cit . , p. 122. 

■^The Minutes of the Trustees of September 28, 1779, 
discuss the charges made against the College by the investi¬ 
gating committee of the legislature. 
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complete without an account of their later history and eventual 
disposition. Immediately after the abrogation of the charter - 
and for the next decade, classes were held in the Academy 
building under the auspices of the University of the State of 
Pennsylvania. But Provost Smith and the surviving members of 
the old Board of Trustees never ceased their petitions to 
regain control of the College property. In 1789 their efforts 
were rewarded when the legislature, now reflecting more con¬ 
servative opinion, reinstated their privileges and prerogatives 
guaranteed by the original charters of 1753 and 1755. There 
were now two institutions, the College and the University. 

While the College repossessed its buildings at Fourth and 
Arch Streets under the intrepid Dr. Smith, the University 
found quarters in the building erected by the Philosophical 
Society at Fifth Street near Chestnut. Plagued by grave finan¬ 
cial and administrative problems, however, the two institutions 
were amicably joined as the University of Pennsylvania by a 
statute dated September 13, 1791, which was adopted by the 
first legislature elected under the new state constitution. 

The buildings at Fourth and Arch now housed the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Having served two generations of vigorous schoolboys 
almost without’interruption, the Academy building was in need 
of considerable repairs. In the summer of 1794 it underwent 
some renovation. The large classroom on the first floor was 
divided into four rooms, and a fireplace installed in each. 

167 


Cheyney, Op. Cit., pp. 62-65. 
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"’he entrance hall extending from the Fourth Street door was 
altered to lead from a new doorway cut in the north wall of 
the building. The large doorway fronting on Fourth Street 
waS removed and a window placed in its stead. A cellar six 
feet in height was excavated under the entire building.^68 
Still confronted by serious financial difficulties - 
which frequently delayed the salaries of the professors for 
months, the trustees decided in 1795 that portions of the 
ground at Fourth and Arch which were not in current use, might 
be utilized to increase the University's income. Accordingly, 
they embarked upon a program of rental and disposal. A lot 
measuring eighty-eight feet on Arch Street and one hundred 
and twenty-five feet in depth was "let on ground rent forever" 
at eight dollars per foot with the proviso that "no stable 
be erected thereon."169 At the same time, a lot - on the 
southern extremity of the College land - facing for^y-four 
feet on Fourth Street and extending westerly one hundred and 
forty feet was rented on similar terms, with the stipulation 
that "no building be erected further west than eighty-five 
feet.''l^O In December 1795, a fifty-five foot plot on 
Fourth Street at the south of the College tract was sold. 

Two months later, the trustees disposed of the lots adjoining 
the burial ground, running eighty feet along Ajich Street and 
one hundred and twenty-four feet in depth. 

-^Minutes of the Trustees, July 17 ana July 1, 179 A . 
■^ Ibid ., April 21, 1795. 

170 Ibid• 

171 Ibid. December 11, 1795 ana February 2, 1796. 
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Liquidation of the lots purchased from the original 
tract of Jonathan and Mary Price to supplement the ground 
containing the Whitefield building was now well underway. 

With the turn of the century and the removal of the colle¬ 
giate classes of the University to the new buildings on Ninth 
Street, offers were made to the trustees for the remainder of 
the property - culminating in bids for the Academy building 
itself. 

The first offer of purchase presented before the Board 
in the new century was a petition dated February 17* 1800 
from a committee of the Philadelphia Fire Company in search 
of an appropriate spot for a firehouse. The fireman's com¬ 
mittee pointed out that property in the center of the city 
had become increasingly valuable, and that the advantage of 
having a firehouse near the College buildings should make 
their offer highly attractive to the trustees. The committee 
wanted to buy the southern half of the front school yard, 
where it proposed to build a brick structure, ten by sixteen 
feet. 1 ? 2 Apparently the trustees were not interested in the 
offer, for there is no evidence of its acceptance. 

In March, 1801, therefore, the College property on 
Fourth Street consisted of two large public buildings and 
three houses. One of the buildings was the large edifice 
erected in 1740, which had been altered to meet the needs of 
the College and Academy. Now it had a cellar, which was 

1 ? 2 Petition dated February 17) 1800. General Archives, 

U. P. IV, 9. 
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rented for the annual sum of sixty pounds. The dormitory was 
adapted for accommodation of the Charity School and residency 
by the family of a faculty member - at that time John Andrews, 
professor of Latin and Vice Provost of the University. The 
two houses facing Fourth Street, bought originally from Dove 
in 1767 and assigned to members of the faculty as a supplement 
to their small salaries, were occupied respectively by James 
Davidson, mathematics instructor, and Dr. William Rogers, 
professor of English and belles-lettres. The Provost, Dr. John 
Ewing, occupied the old provost's house on the corner, 1 ^ 

Like the Academy building itself, the provost's house 
suffered from the effects of time and the lack of funds to 
repair it. The dwelling had been occupied by the newly- 
selected Provost Ewing when the University of the State of 
Pennsylvania took over the College property in 1779* Re¬ 
possessed by William Smith in 1789 when the College charter 
was reinstated, it was again the residence of Ewing - for 
an annual rental of four hundred dollars - after he became 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. Deteriorating 
rapidly, the house became the subject of letters to the 
trustees from Ewing, who described its deplorable condition 
in April 1801 as followsi 

Every rain penetrates the kitchen of your house at the 
corner of Arch and Fourth Streets and is gradually 
destroying the walls, ceiling, and floors of that part 
of the building. Your Provost sent a carpenter to 
examine it, who is of the opinion that something ought 


1 ^List of Estates and Property of the University, 
March 1, 1801. Vol. IV, p. 51. Archives General, U. P. 
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to "be done about it immediately to preserve the building, 
your committee can determine on satisfaction, whether a 
new roof be necessary or not . . , 

• s the University was now ready to move to new quarters, the 

trustees were not sympathetic to any proposal to expend money 

on this distressed property. Two years later, in 1803, they 

accepted the offer of Thomas W. Armit who purchased it for 

eight thousand, eight hundred, eighty-eight dollars and 

eighty-eight cents. Not until after the middle of the century 

was the house torn down and replaced by the structure standing 

today.-*-7^ 

In receiving an offer of purchase for the Academy build¬ 
ing, however, the trustees were to find themselves legally 
bound to continue the obligations of the deed of 174-0 - which 
their predecessors had assumed when obtaining the Whitefield 
property in 1749: that use of the building be permitted any 
denomination able to comply with the religious creed recited 
in the deed, and that a charity school for poor children be 
maintained there. Both the colonial and post-revolutionary 
trustees had faithfully executed these stipulations. Through¬ 
out the eighteenth century, numerous requests were regularly 
received for permission to use the hall for religious worship. 
Cultural and civic organizations also sought accomodation in 
the hall for lectures, concerts, and forums. U° 

-^Minutes of the Trustees, April 1, 1801. 

■^The date of demolition is not known today. 

1 ^°Many of these requests are preserved in the General 
Archives of the University. 
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Of all these requests, one proved to be of particular 
significance. In July 1801, a group of Methodists - separated 
from the congregation of St. Georges and without a place to 
conduct their meetings - sought permission to establish them¬ 
selves as permanent Sunday tenants of the "TChitefield Chapel.* 177 
In August a committee of the University trustees recommended 
compliance with this request, and by September the Union 
Methodists - as they called themselves - were holding morning, 
afternoon, and evening services in the building every Sunday. 

So pleased was the congregation with its meeting place, that 
the membership authorized a committee to offer fifteen thou¬ 
sand dollars for the building and ground. 17 ^ The offer was 
a timely and an attractive one. At that moment, the State 
was pressing payment for the sum which the University owed 
for the Ninth Street property, an obligation that the financially- 
embarrassed institution had been unable to meet. Immediately, 
the trustees addressed the legislature of the Commonwealth, 
requesting release from M an Indenture duly executed 11 in 1750, 
wherein 

. . o a piece of ground on the west side of Fourth Street 
. . . together with the buildings and appurtences there¬ 
unto belonging subject to the conditions of establishing 
and keeping thereon forever a House or place of public 
worship for preachers of the description in^the said 
indenture specified and also a free school for the in¬ 
structing, teaching and education of poor children, which 


177 Letter dated July 6, 1801, General Archives, IV, 
73. U. P. 

17 ^Minutes of the Trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania, January 12, 1802. 
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said lot and premises are now held by your petitioners 
subject to the said conditions. * 1 ?9 

But the legislators consistently refused to release the 

University from the original trust. 

At this juncture, an alternative was proposed. By 
selling half the property - including half the College build¬ 
ing - and retaining the other half, the trustees could raise 
a sizeable contribution toward payment of their indebtedness 
on the Ninth Street property and still fulfill the provisions 
of the covenant. On April 6, 1802, negotiations with the 
Union Methodists were consumated. The University officials 
turned over to the congregation "that part of the old Univer¬ 
sity to the South of the Great Gate on Fourth Street and of 
the partition Wall between the old and new Rooms and to the 
northward of Jacob Downing's north line for the Sum of Nine 
Thousand Dollars, one third of the purchase to be paid in 
cash and the Residue in ten years with Interest payable 
annually, reserving the Bell and Timbers, Stoves and Furni¬ 
ture of the School."^^l i^g stunj together with the proceeds 


'^Petition of the Trustees of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania to the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, dated 
January 12, 1802, General Archives, U. P. 

i Rn 

In 1813 the trustees again applied to the legisla¬ 
ture - this time seeking release for the northern portion of 
the Fourth Street property from the obligation to maintain 
space for use of religious societies in accordance with the 
original covenant to the trustees of the New Building. This 
request was likewise refused by the General Assembly. 
Stauffer-Wescott Papers, Vol. XXXII, p. 2511. H. S. P. 

lRl 

Minutes of the Trustees, April 6, 1802. 
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from the sale one year later of the provost's house and the 
two professors' houses, helped to alleviate the desperate 
financial condition of the University. 182 All that now re¬ 
mained in University hands was half of the property purchased 
in 174-9 and the dormitory constructed in 1764 - which enabled 
the trustees to fulfill their original obligations at Fourth 

and Arch. 

Since the Assembly had refused in January 1802 to waive 
the stipulations of the original covenant, only the higher 
schools of the institution - the University of Pennsylvania and 
the Academy of Philadelphia - were moved at the end of March 
to the new site at Ninth Street between Market and Chestnut. 183 
Sucessfully executed by the University's Building Committe, 
this transfer involved considerable planning to adapt the 
"President's House," which had been purchased two years before 
to accomodate the three branches of the institution. Although 
the new quarters had been altered to provide "a room for a 
Charity School, in which about thirty boys are to be educated," 
and "a similar room in which girls are to be taught," the 
Charity School remained housed in the old dormitory - bound 
to the Fourth Street property by legal verdict. 134 In the 
Academy building itself, the "four north school rooms" were 
rented to private masters - a Ur. Magan and the Rev. W. 
Abercrombie - for the annual sum of three hundred dollars; 


l82 Ibid., April 5, 1803. The Provost's house sold for 
^,888.88; the two professors' houses sold for ,3230 
$3825 respectively. 

183 Ibid ., April 6, 1802. 

l84 "Report of the Committee on the President's Rouse ana 
for the Sale o? the Buildings on Fourth Street," Vol. XIII, 
p. 13, Archives General, U. P. 
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light and air.^ 39 Again questioning the wisdom of spending 
hard-gotten funds to repair such undesirable property, the 
trustees agreed to press for the sale of the old College build¬ 
ing. Ill 1813 they made a second attempt to secure release from 
the 174-9 covenant to maintain on the site a charity school and 
place for preaching. But the legislature refused to grant 
their request. Resigned, the trustees finally authorized the 

Grammar School - successor to the Academy of colonial days - 

190 

to move back to Fourth Street. 7 

During the first three decades of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, and even at intervals during the next twenty years, the 
University faced chaotic conditions, resulting from financial 
stress, lack of faculty leadership, lack of confidence between 
the trustees and professors, and a dwindling student body, 9 
Y/ithout a capable administrator - such as Provost Smith - to 
execute a program of secondary studies, the University was 
evidently compelled - by force of circumstances - to relin¬ 
quish the administration of the Academy classes to individual 
schoolmasters. The most favored of these seems to have been 
S. W. Crawford, who occupied part of the Academy building 
from the early 1820's - if not before-until 1844, when the 


l39 Ibid . 

^°Stauffer-Wescott Papers, Vol. XXXII, p. 2511, H * s * p * 
It is probable that the Trustees had. allowed-, the. leases of 
the private schoolmasters to lapse, in anticipation 01 a 
possible return to Fourth Street. 

^ 9 ^-Cheyney, Op. Cit ., pp* 182-19?* 
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barbarities of the place."196 Funds were voted "to render it 
more suitable and convenient for the uses to which it is ap¬ 
plied and more productive."197 But the small sums allotted 
accomplished little. By 1829 complete disposal was paramount 
in the minds of the trustees. It was expedient, advised Mr. 
Meredith of the Building Committee, to dispose of all or any 
part of the property.198 

In 1833 the congregation of Methodists in possession 
of the southern half of the old Academy building resolved at 
a meeting of the male members on February 5, to tear down 
their half of the building and to erect in its place a new 
edifice measuring eighty feet east and west by sixty-five 
feet north and south.199 By April, construction of the new 
church was under way. 200 Its northern wall was adjacent to 
the Academy property; its eastern wall faced Fourth Street 
and contained the two doors comprising the main entrance 
into the church. 

Such a progressive move on the part of their neighbors 
may have stimulated the University trustees to think along 
similar lines. Saddled with an unbreakable trust, the Fourth 

^^Letter to the Trustees from John Hamer, January 14, 

1825, Archives General, U. P. 

Minutes of the Trustees, June 5, 1827. 

V 

Ibid .. January 6, 1829 • 

199 Hinutes of the Trustees of the Union Methodist Church, 
February 3, 1833. Methodist Historical Society, Philadelphia. 

200 Minutes of the Trustees of the University, April 2, 1833 • 
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Street building now had to be replaced out of absolute 
necessity. What sort of a building should be erected on the 
property? Should a separate chapel be constructed - to pro¬ 
vide for the preaching? What authority might be consulted 
for suggestions for school construction? A ready answer to 
these questions came in 1836 from the master of the Grammar 
School: 


At your request, I lay before you the few follow¬ 
ing suggestions. The Academy ought to be three stories 
high. If the basement stories are to be employed as 
you intimated for the poor schools, then there should 
be at least two more stories for the academical depart¬ 
ment and chapel. A room for the accommodation of all 
the departments of the Academy is necessary that thus 
all these departments might attend to prayers, reading 
the Bible, etc. just as in the present regulation of 
the College classes . . . The idea of the large Academy 
department room serving as a Chapel ought to be aban¬ 
doned. You may rest assured it may never suit.201 

In 1842, the choice of an appropriate building was still being 

considered by the trustees. 2 02 By this time, the old Academy 

building - half its former size - was more delapidated than 

ever. Schoolmaster Crawford impatiently bore the discomfort 

and inconvenience of the old structure: 

I occupy the back part of the building, for 
which I am charged a rent of $300. per year. This I 
have always and still think too much, considering the 
state of the rooms, their size, total wants of con- 
veniency, and the utter impossibility of keeping them 


20 ^S. W. Crawford to General Cadwalader, December, 1836 . 
General Archives, tJ. P. 

202 The prominent architect, William Strickland - designer 
of the University's twin building erected at Ninth Street in 
1829 - was consulted by the Building Committee. His elaborate 
concept of an anpropriate building for the site was rejected 
because of its great expense. A simpler plan drawn by him was 
accented. (Strickland's drawings for the Building Committee 
are located in the Meredith Papers of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania.) 
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in that state of cleanliness and order so necessary for 
the comfort of the school. A portion of the ceiling had 
to be taken down to quiet the just fears of the boys lest 
it should fall on them. Other portions are threatening 
to fall. There are holes in the floor. Hence my asking 
the attention of the Board to the room. 

The examination of my school will take place about 
the end of the present term, and I feel ashamed to invite 
parents to it. They cannot fail to notice the state of 
the room.°3 

Not -until 184-4 were the trustees fully resolved to take action 
upon the construction of a new building. 204 On July 20 of 
that year, a contract was signed with the builder, Thomas M. 
Richards, and within six months the last vestige of the old 
building erected for George Whitefield in 1740 was completely 
razed, and replaced by a new structure. 2 * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 20 ? 

Contrary to the advice of Mr. Crawford, the school¬ 
master, the new building had not been erected so as to be 
seen from the street. As there were commercial advantages to 


2 °3 S . W. Crawford to Mr. Emlin, December 8, 1842. 

General Archives, U. P. 

204 R e solution of the Trustees' Committee on the Fourth 
Street Buildings and Grounds, May 29, 1844, Meredith Papers, 

H. S. P. ("Resolved that the Committee on the fourth street 

lot be and they are hereDy authorized to contrac^ for taking 
down the old college on the said lot, and lor building on the 
west end of the lot a chapel 40 feet wide and 45 feet deep - 

to be two stories high and fitted xor a place o± worship, an_ 

Charity scholars - the materials and fixtures of the old ha 

to be used for the new building. The whole cost of the new 

chapel - with a privy, fencing, and gate and the paving of 

a footway from the chapel to the paved passage into Fourth 

Street, not to exceed three thousand dollars - including su 

new materials as may be necessary, workmanship of every kind, 

and fixtures complete.") 

20 ?Report dated February 4, 1845, General Archives, U.P. 

("The Committee of Expenditures and Accounts . . . report that 

the building has been completed by the conrrac^or agreea y 

the terms of the contract, in conformity to the plan approved 

of by the board and in a manner highly satisfactory vO the 

Committee.") 
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the land adjacent to the curbstones, two large stores - to 
be built by the University as an investment - received con¬ 
sideration over the schoolhouse for the desirable street loca¬ 
tion. The school was placed to the rear of the property. The 

4 

two stores were separated by a passageway, sixteen feet in 
width, which lead to the marble steps of the new educational 
building. The school was two stories high, and measured 
sixty-three feet in length - east and west between the Christ 
Church burial ground and Fourth Street, and forty-three feet 
in width. Of brick construction and having a hipped slate 
roof, it was as simple and utilitarian in design as the 
original Whitefield building. From the east - or Fourth 
Street - end, projected an abutment twenty-one by sixteen 
feet containing the main doorway, a hall and a staircase. 

From this entrance corridor, a doorway six feet in width 
opened upon the first floor, a single room - until later 
partitioned - sixty by forty feet. Two doors, three feet 
six inches wide, flanked each side of the opposite end of the 
room. Six windows opened on two sides of the room, and three 
windows in the west end and two in the east - making a total 
of seventeen. Each window contained twelve panes, twelve by 
twenty-two inches; sashes were double hung and each window 
had outside shutters one and three-quarter inches thick. 200 

The second floor of the building was likewise a single 
room, sixty by forty feet. Here was the auditorium or chapel 
provided for the itinerant ministry. Access to this hall was 


2o6 Contract Dated July 20, 1844. Archives General, U.P. 
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obtained by three large doors at the eastern end opening upon 
a corridor at the top of the staircase. The center door was 
five feet wide "in two folds" and was eleven feet high. The 
two doors flanking it were each three feet six inches wide and 
eight feet six inches high. On each side of the room were six 
windows - ten feet six inches in height and three feet eight 
inches in width - with ten lights or panes in each sash. 2 °7 
Although smaller than the 1/fhitefield building, the new school 
had similar characteristics: simplicity and utility. 

Reporting to the Board of Trustees in February 1845, 
the Building Committee announced that the cost of this build¬ 
ing did not exceed the contracted price, although the furni¬ 
ture for the Grammar School and the room for public worship 
involved a moderate expenditure. For the construction of the 
school and the two stores, the University had agreed to pay 
sixteen thousand, three-hundred dollars. In return, it hoped 
to secure an annual income of twelve hundred dollars from 

each of the stores and four hundred dollars from the Grammar 

2.08 

School, or Academy, totaling twenty-eight hundred dollars.“ 
Mindful of the University’s moral obligation, the committee 
pointed out that by the erection of the school building, the 
trustees "will be enabled to fulfill the Trust confided in 
them, so far as a suitable place for religious worship is con 
cerned in a satisfactory manner ."^9 


20 ®Report dated. February 4, 1845, Archives General, U. P. 
209 Ibid. 
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For unknown reasons the Charity School was not moved into the 
new building, which now was occupied by the Grammar School. 

Having provided for the "academical" branch of their 
institution, the trustees still faced the problem of supply¬ 
ing adequate quarters for the Charity Schools. The charity 
boys were at this time ill-housed in the old dormitory build¬ 
ing of 1763« Upon the completion of the new Grammar School 
building, as reported by the Building Committee on February 4, 
1845, another contract - dated July of the same year - was 
signed for the erection of a three-story sehoolhouse and two 
stores "on the east end of the lot and on the line of the 
street adjoining the north line of the stores recently 
built.Although the stores were designated to be twenty 
feet in width and sixty feet in depth, the contract was not 
so specific relative to the school building. The old dormi¬ 
tory was razed in 1845 to make room for these three structures. 
As late as 1875 the boys' Charity School occupied its allotted 
building on Fourth Street. The girls' school was maintained 
in another structure in the neighborhood. 2 ^1 

Until 1877, the two nineteenth century school buildings 
on Fourth Street housed the successors to the Academy and 
Charitable School of Philadelphia. The College, now a Univer¬ 
sity expanding in a manner undreamed by its first Provost, 
had moved across the Schuykill River away from the encroaching 

210 Indenture dated July 20, 1845, Archives General, U. P. 

211 

Cheyney, On* Oit., PP* 303 f* 
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commercialism of the down-town regions. More than once the 
trustees had proposed to divest themselves of the responsibi¬ 
lity of maintaining a charity school, but it had always proved 
to be a basic stipulation of their charter. By 1875, however, 
when free education at public expense was provided, the need 
for charity education disappeared. When - in 1877 - the terms 
of the charter were again examined, "a carefully constructed 
judiciary committee of the Board of Trustees" advised that the 
University might consider abandonment of the Fourth Street 
property on condition that several scholarships be given to 
poor boys, and - so far as practicable - instruction be pro¬ 
vided for "indigent female students." 212 The buildings were 
sold soon after this decision, and were reconditioned for com¬ 
mercial use. Thus, the University was finally divorced from 
its physical inheritance of the eighteenth century which it 
had outgrown long ago.213 For the twentieth-century passerby, 


212 Ibid,, p. 304-. 

213 The church erected by the Union Methodists in 1833 

aSandoK thrf congelation In fa™'of a ne. locaticn on 
Diamond Street. Upon their moving to their new edif , 

Union Methodists removed two • cornerstones f:chiseled "I P 
building on Fourth Street. One was crudely chiseled I. £• 
1740 J. C." and was honored as the cornerston Pe Sce IT and 

Whitpfi p! d building * (Tbs Isitsrs signal „ —ng - T 

-Jesus Christ ") The other stone bore simply the arable 
Jesus <-nris^. ; WPT . e oi V en ulaces of honor in the 

f eorner 

colonial days°may H be seen |Iay counted in the walls of the 
Brookline-Union Methodist Church, 
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th.e location of the College, Academy and Charitable School of 
phila del P hia is raarked by a tablet commemorating the spot and 
reminding him that the land in the vicinity of Fourth and Arch 
Streets is a venerable site in the annals of the University of 

Pennsylvania. 









Chapter V 


A PLAIT OF STUDY IN ACTION: 

The Curriculum 

The early emphasis upon curriculum in the Philadelphia 
Academy was voiced by Franklin, who outlined a course of 
study in specific terms in his Proposals . While devoted 
largely to a discussion of administrative details, the Con¬ 
stitutions of the Academy - which he drafted with Tench 
Francis - mentioned first the subjects to be taught. To 
guide his fellow-trustees in the development of a practical 
plan of education, Franklin wrote the Idea of an .E nglish 
School . Although inexperienced in the work of establishing 
an academic program, the trustees were individually interested 
in its selection, and Richard Peters wrote that "irequent 
were their Consultations, and various were their Sentiments." 1 
This difference of opinion was responsible for altering 
Franklin's original provision for an "English education" to 
include the classical studies of a Latin School. Even the 
problems of financial support and renovation of the New Build- 
ing, which were critical in 1750, did not lessen the interest 

^•Richard Peters, A Sermon on Educa tion, ''herein some 
Account is given of the Academ y established in the _ y . ity o_ _ 
Philadelphia . Preached at the opening thereoi^on the 
seventh day of January 1750-51* Printed and sola by 3. 
Franklin & D. Hall, 1751* 
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f the Governing Board in the course of study. When Peters 
p-oached the sermon at the opening of the Academy on January 7* 
his words illustrated the successful manner in which 
different views had Been integrated to produce an harmonious 


plan of study. 

The decision "that the Academy he opened on the Seventh 
Pay of January next" - reached by the trustees at their meet¬ 
ing on November 10, 1750 - was a bold one, for the faculty 
was incomplete, and the class rooms would not be ready for 
occupancy until later - although students could meet in tem¬ 
porary quarters elsewhere. On January 1, 1751 the Pennsylvani a 
Gazette carried an advertisement, which described the studies 


to be offered ? stating: 


w)TICE j_ s hereby given. That the Trustees of the 
—Philadelphia.intend (God Silling) to open 

glSe o n the rir ' iTg nai of ianuarv^next; wherein 

Youth will be taught the Lg£in, .TlKi^eoeraDEy ’ 

u n Tan^iR^eSi together with History , ueog^spnyj 

cSo^Sif, Lol?eflAd Rhetoric; also Writing, Aithmetic, 

Merchants^Accounts, Geometry, Algebra,! 3 W v |g“|| ctlv ., 

S^JSES&d?it‘S; 6 £t, of FOUE Pounds per annum, 
ana Twenty Shillings, entrance. 


This announcement repeated the curriculum outlined in 
Constitutions, with two exceptions. It defined the earlier 
generalization of "the several branches of mathematics," 
listing exact mathematical courses available, ana it deleted 


Spanish from its group of languages. 

Io participate in the opening ceremonies held on Monday, 
January 7, a procession - composed of the Governor, trustees, 
and faculty - was formed. Beginning at the Governor's Mansion, 
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it progressed down Market Street, turned north on Fourth, and 
entered the Academy building. 2 Making its way to the partially- 
completed auditorium on the second floor, and probably stepping 
past mounds of pine shavings and plaster dust swept aside for 
the occasion, the official group took seats before the assembled 
audience. The most significant words of the day were spoken 
by the Reverend Richard Peters, who chose his text from the 
eighth chapter of John : "And ye shall know the Truth, and 
the Truth shall make you free." After a lengthy introduction, 
the clergyman presented a detailed and valuable account of the 
organization of the Academy into separate schools. 

The influence of the classical-minded was seen in the 
provision for a Latin School. This was a necessary train¬ 
ing-ground for the professions, Peters explained, because of 
existing conditions: "That all the Terms of Art and Science 
in the learned professions are taken from the Greek and Latin; 
and that there is an Abundance of useful Knov/ledge which can 
be acouired in no other Language." He concluded, therefore, 
that it was "absolutely incumbant on those who study to 
capacitate themselves for those Professions, or who aim 
a general Education and Acquaintance with Books, to gain a 
thorough knowledge of Latin and Greek."3 

The effect of Franklin's ideas was immediately reflected 
in what Peters called "a further Advantage - the English 
Language is proposed to be taught in a Grammatical Manner , 

^ Pennsylvania Gazette . January 8, 17?1- 

■^Peters, On. Cit . 
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^ n d in a separate School, for the Use of those who may not he 
inclined to learn Latin." The need for an English School was 
apparent, Peters concluded, "if one considers to what an in¬ 
finite Pain ingenious Persons, who speak only their Mother 
Tongue, but are unacquainted with Grammar, and Propriety of 
Expression are put, to write even on the most common Subject." 4 

Franklin's belief that young Pennsylvanians should 
first acquire the ability to speak and write in English was 
echoed further in Peters' assertion, "It is the Duty of every 
English Man to prefer and cultivate to the utmost his native 
Language, that he may enjoy all the Infinity of Pleasure, 
which is derived from the Spirit, Liberty, good Sense, and 
inimitable Humour of his Countrymen." The force of Franklin's 
argument penetrated into the Latjin school, whose masters were 
authorized particularly "to correct, refine and beautify our 
Mother Tongue, to the end that their Scholars may be enabled 
to understand it perfectly well, and to write it with Purity 
and Elegance." The study of Latin did not produce a command 
of English, Peters admitted, a fact "easily judged, if it be 
considered what a mean Figure many who understand the learned 
Languages make when they come to write in English. 

The inclusion of a Mathematics School in the Academy 
may have come as a surprise to some oi Peters' listeners. 

The Constitutions had provided only for a Latin and an English 
School, stipulating that teachers of modern ^oreign languages 
and "the several branches of Mathematics" were to be hired 


4 Ibic . 


Ibid. 
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-eparately as the need arose. It was with this discrepancy in 
nrnd, perhaps, that Peters pointed out the elastic spirit of 
the Constitutions, which gave "Liberty to alter, subtract, or 
enlarge, . . . the Mutability of human Affairs sometimes render¬ 
ing it necessary to make Alterations." The impetus to establish 
a Mathematics School probably sprang from the popular demand 
for instruction in the practical subjects of "Merchants Accounts, 
Geometry, Algebra, Surveying, Gauging, Navigation, and Astronomy." 
Provision for the School must have been assured when the 
trustees obtained the services of the competent and experienced 
master, Theophilus Grew, whom Peters described as "well-known, 
having for many years had a large School in Town," In elabo¬ 
rating upon this third School, Peters stated that it was 
furnished "with a very Valuable Sett oi Mathematical Ins oru— 

ments of all Sorts . . . ."° 

In its curriculum, the institution was a composite of 

various philosophies. The resulting division of studies into 
individual academic units was clarified by Peters, who ex¬ 
plained, "Tho' it has been thought proper to give this Semi¬ 
nary of Learning the Name and Title of an Academy, yet it is 
more properly a Collection of Schools under one roof, and the 
Inspection of the Trustees." In purpose, utilitarian objec¬ 
tives were to be maintained, :or "only such Branches ox Know¬ 
ledge as are perfectly adapted to the Circumstances of the 
Province are for the Present proposed to be taught in it," 
although the hope was expressed that the Academy might be 

6 Ibid. 
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improv'd into a Collegiate Institution."7 For the assembly 
which heard Peters, and for the citizens who read his discourse 
after it was published by Franklin later in 1751, this dis¬ 
cussion must have clarified the aims and explained the division 
of the Academy into three parts - the Latin, English, and 
Mathematics Schools. 

The first to have been proposed, the English School 
enjoyed the particular interest of Franklin. His Idea of th e 
1 ah School sketched a plan of study which apparently was 
adopted by the trustees. He advocated a six-year course which 
progressed from the elementary study of English expression 
to mature reading on numerous subjects, together with train 
ing in composition, literary criticism, and public speaking. 
This curriculum was organized by Franklin, as follows. 


“S&smps lSSTJtss; sas 1 

grammar. 

Third Class - .peaking,properly^and 

SfflwjisSS? 

use of maps and globes. 

Fifth Class - letter-writing; essays in prose and verse; 
logic. 


7 Ibia. 
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c-ivth Class - History, rhetoric, logic, moral and natural 
^n hilos ophy - all these continued; reading and explain¬ 
ing the""best English authors, as Tillotson, Milton, 
Lock® Addison, Pope, Swift, "the higher papers in the 
Spectator and C-uardlan, " and "the best translations of 
Homer, Virgil and Horace, of Telemacnus, Travels Qi . 
Cvrus . etc.® 


Each subject was given a practical objective. For example, 
reading was to produce real understanding, and boys were to 
be trained riot to "read as parrots speak, knowing little or 


nothing of the meaning"; the analysis of a selection from the 
s-npctator was calculated to "acquaint students with the mean¬ 
ing and force of words, and give them that most necessary 
habit of reading with attention"; the writing of letters 
would teach them "to express themselves clearly, concisely, 
and naturally, without affected words or high-flown phrases."9 


.. as?» 

Woody, (Philadelphia, 193D > PP* 120 3 * 

9 Ibid . That Franklin's scheme of °^^fJi^st?lted in 
carried out in the to the Schools of the 

a manuscript entitled. La ^ ™c e rved in the University 
English School Arrangement, P docm r, en t evidently covers 
Archive 3 - -da ed t h d^ mentlons ^ university" 

the decade xrom 1//9 _ nre[ differs from the plan 

and yet the curriculum it pr 0 f Pennsylvania under 

published in 1795 for the Gniversity ot Bare Book 

the title, Laws Relating to ~ T ~ Under the University 

Collection of the Library oi = • • E school was 

of the State of Pennsylvania, then, the “>giis“ reQce that 

instituted as Franklin propo ,’ ' the students entering the 
the class numbers were rev-r " Tr rank iin's methods 

Sixth Class and finishing in ^f'^fUxts prescribed were 
and objectives were endorsed, UsL Sven the 1795 

oore modern than those o. the University of Pennsyl- 

outline of the English School under the -^er^/^ £lthough 

vania retained some o^ rran fi ' - t0 f 0ur 'Although Franklin 
the number of classes was reduced to four. ^ sh " So hool 
considered the utilitarian function of theng^ 

“iftfevldS^ t his concept of an English 

education had long-range influence. 
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To execute this program, Franklin prevailed upon David 
James Dove, an experienced teacher, to head the English 
School.^ Approving Dove's teaching methods and pleased with 
their results, the President of the Board of Trustees recorded 
what probably is the most reliable description of Dove's 


system: 


He had a good voice, read perfectly well, with 
proper accent and just pronunciation, and his methods 
of communicating habits of the same kind to his pupils 
was this. When he gave a_lesson to one of them, he 
always first read it to him aloud, witn^all the di_-L~ 
rent modulations of voice, that the subject ant., sense 
required. These the scholars, in studying ana repeat¬ 
ing the lesson, naturally endeavored to imitate; ana 
it°was really surprising to see how soon they caught 
his manner, which convinced me and others who frequently 
attended his school, that, though bad tones and manners, 
in reading are, when once acquired, rarely, with dif- 
culty, if ever cured, yet when none have oeen alreaay 
formed, good ones are as easily learned as bad. In a 
few weeks after opening his school, the Trustees were 
invited to hear the scholars reaa and recite. Tne 
parents and relations of the boys also attended, ^he 
performances were surprisingly good, ana 01 course 
were admired and applauded. 


Under Dove, the School grew rapidly. His reputation for 
stressing grammatical speech and correct pronunciation at 
tracted many scholars, and won the approbation of their 


parents. 12 

When Dove left the Academy in 1753, followed by a 
number of loyal pupils, he was succeeded by ^oeneze- 


Kinnersley 


•^Woody, Op. Cit ., p. 204, 

11 Benjamin Franklin, Iprks, Jared Sparks, editor, 
(Chicago, 1882), Vol. II, P- l 42f * 

12 Minutes of the Trustees, June 11, December 10, 17?1 

13 Ibid., July 10, 1753- 
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The new master's method of instruction was described by a 


student, who wrote: 

The task, of the younger boys, at least, consisted 
in learning to read and to write their mother tongue 
grammatically; and one day in the week . . . was set 
apart for the recitation of select passages in poetry 
and prose. For this purpose, each scholar, in turn, 
ascended the stage, and said his speech, as the phrase 
was. This speech was carefully taught him by the mas¬ 
ter, both with respect to the pronunciation, and the 
action deemed suitable to its several parts. * 1 ■ 

This system was praised by William Smith in his 1762 
kcc ount of the College. Academy and Charitable School, in 


which he stated of the English School: 


Besides Writing, the Pupils are taught the Mother- 
tongue Grammatically, together with a correct and just 
pronunciation. For attaining this, a small rostrum is 
erected in one end of the school, and the youth are. 
frequently exercised in reading aloud from it, or m 
d elivering short orations : while the Professor o± 
English and Oratory stands by to correct whatever may 
be°amiss, either in their Speech or Gesture. 


This part of the institution is of singular bene- 
fit. It corrects unbecoming bashfulness, &c., gives the 
youth presence of mind, habituates them to appearing in 
public, and has been the means of producing many <excellent 
young Orators, that have occasionally entertained large 
audiences, and it is hoped will soon become an honour 
Ind IS SrAament to their couhtry, in the various stations 
to which they may be called. y 

Of the emphasis upon English speech throughout the various 


schools, the Provost said: 


14 *Alexander C-raydon, Memoirs of a Life, Chiefly Passe d 
in Pennsylvania . (Harrisburg, 1^1-), p. • 

1 ^William Smith, "Account of the College, Academy, ana 
Charitabli School of Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania, 

Discourses on Public Occasions m America. (London, , 

pp. loS-127. 
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This attention to public speaking, which is begun 
here with the very rudiments of the mother-tongue, is 
continued down to the end; and especially in the philo¬ 
sophy schools, where the youth frequently deliver exer¬ 
cises of their own composition, at commencements, examina¬ 
tions, and other public occasions. 

That the English School did not flourish was due to 
the new master's personal inadequacies, and to the neglect of 


the School by the trustees. An inexperienced teacher of 
English, Kinnersley may well have been primarily interested 
in scientific investigation. He gave public lectures on 
electricity in the evenings while employed by the Academy.1? 

His manuscript "Course of Experiments on the newly Discovered 
Electrical Fire," dated 1752, was carefully studied by Smith, 

1 Q 

who perhaps utilized it in his classes in Natural Philosophy. 
Kinnersley 1 s health was poor, and he was not always able to 


attend his School; but his evident need of money led him to 
accept additional duties at the Academy, further depriving 
the School of his teaching services.19 

Moved to action by popular criticism earl^ in i/o3, 


the trustees investigated the English school, recording in 
their minutes of February 8: 


lo Ibid. 

^Extra-curricular teaching in the subjects they taught 
during the day was a general practice of the Acacem^ fa_ 
Kinnersley was unusual in thau he taughb science, not -n b - 

lS This manuscript, preserved in the historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, contains many marginal notations in the 
handwriting of Smith, together with a list of all the expe.i 
ments. 


1759. 

E. S. 


19 Minutes of the Trustees, July 11, 1755, August 14, 
Letter of Kinnersley to his wife, &arch L, 1, o, 
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The otai/6 of the English. School was taken into 
Consideration and it was observed that Mr. Kinnersley's 
Time was entirely taken up in teaching little Boys the 
Elements of the English Language, and that the Speak¬ 
ing and Rehearsing in Publick were totally disused to 
the great Prejudice of the other Scholars and Students 
and contrary to the original Design of the Trustees in 
Forming of the School. 

Two months later the trustees requested the English Master 
to revive the original method "of teaching the scholars of 
that and the other schools the elegance of the English 
Language, and giving them a proper pronounciation, and that 
the old method of hearing them read and repeat in publick 
should again be used." 20 By June new parental complaints 
were received that the boys were still "not taught to speak 
and read in Publick." 21 When the trustees called Kinnersley 
to account, he explained that these subjects were "well 
taught not only in the English School which is more imme¬ 
diately under his Care, but in the Philosophy Classes 
regularly every Monday afternoon, and as often at other times 
as his other Business would permit," 22 

This admission from Kinnersley that he also gave 
English instruction in the Philosophy Schools was used by 
Franklin in his Observations Relative to the Intentions of 
the Original Founders of the Academy in Philadelphia to 

stress the neglectful policy of the trustees. He pointed 
out that not only were the Latin Master and tutors given 

^Minutes of the Trustees, April 12, 17&3* 

2 1 Ibid ., June 13? 1763* 
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higher salaries, but they were excused from teaching English 
in contradiction to the Constitutions, which overburdened 
Sinnersley in caring for classes not properly his responsi¬ 
bility. T!?hen the trustees failed "to order Mr. Kinnersley to 
attend his own school . . . wrote Franklin, "the parents, 
indeed despairing of any reformation, withdrew their 
children." * 2 ^ The drop in enrollment made it necessary to 
dismiss the English tutor temporarily . 24 In 1768 two tutors 
were hired to teach the English scholars, while Kinnersley 
instructed in the Latin and Philosophy Schools: but pro¬ 
vision for their salaries was uncertain, as they were "to 
be paid out of a fund to be raised by some public performance 

for the benefit of the College." 2 ? 

The favoritism shown the classical studies resulted in 


the continued decline of the English classes. At several 


meetings during 1769, the trustees debated the advisability 
of continuing the School. 20 Finally, at a special meeting 
on July 23, 1769, they reached the "unanimous opinion" that, 


... as the said school is far from defraying the 
expense at which they now support it, and not think¬ 
ing that they ought to lay out any great part of the 
funds intrusted to them on this branch of eauca ion, 
which can so easily be procured at other schools 
this city, (they) have resolved, that, iron ana af.e. 
the 17th of October next, Mr. Kinnersley's present 


^Benjamin Franklin 
Intentions of the Original 
Philadelphia," *ioody, On* 


, "Observations Relative to the 
Founders of the Academy in 
Cit., p. 214. 


24 Minutes of the Trustees, June 12, 1764. 


2 ^ Ibid . January 26, 1768. 

26lbid., March 21, July lc, Ju_y 2_;, 176?. 
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salary do cease, and that from that time the said school, 
if he shall he inclined to keep it, shall he on the 
following footing; viz, that he shall have the free use 
of the room where he now teaches, and also the whole 
tuition-money arising from the boys that may be taught 
by him, and that he continue as professor of English 
and oratory, and, as such, have the house he lives in 
rent-free, in consideration of his giving two after¬ 
noons in the week as heretofore, for the instruction of 
the students belonging to the College in public speaking, 
agreeable to such rules as are or shall be made for that 
purpose by the Trustees and the faculty. 

By stopping Kinnersley's salary as English Master - although 
he was to receive free rent for professorial duties in the 
College - the trustees had effectively abolished the English 
School. * 2 3 7 At the following meeting of August 1, 1769, how¬ 
ever, the legality of this action was questioned, particularly 
with regard to the original charter of 1753- Probably 
finding themselves legally bound, the trustees decided to 
continue the English School, whose examinations were scheduled 
for July 1770.But Kinnersley devoted most of his time to 
the College, and in the summer of 1772, a teacher for the 
English School was sought at the greatly-reduced salary of 
fifty pounds a year. In October Kinnersley resigned from 

the College.30 

The role of the faculty in promoting the classics at 
the expense of the English School must remain conjectural. 

But it is probable that the educational background of Provost 


27 Franklin, Observations , p. 219* 

2 ®Minutes of the Trustees, January 29, 1770. 
29 Ibid., July 21, 1772. 

3 ° Ibid .. October 15, 1772. 
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cmith and Vice-Provost Alison made them partial to the Latin 
an d Philosophy Schools. Under their supervision, the English 
School - which Smith also called the Writing School - merely 
contained classes for teaching rudimentary grammar, and the 
broad plan of a "complete English education" was abandoned. 

Of the early curriculum of the Latin School, little 
specific information remains. According to the Constitutions, 
the Latin Master - also to serve as Rector of the Academy - 
was to be "capable of teaching the Latin and Greek languages, 
history, geography, chronology, and rhetoric," and to be able 
to demonstrate "his polite speaking, writing, and understanding 
the English tongue." Selected in 1750 to head the School 
when it opened the following year, David Martin executed his 
duties only a short time, as he died in December 1751* 31 

When the School began its second year on January 7, 

1752, it was directed by Francis Alison, the capable organizer 
of the New London Academy. Primarily interested in teaching, 
Alison refused the rectorship, declining to undertake the 
administration of the three schools.He devoted himself 
to the Latin classes, most likely setting up a similar course 
of study to that which he had developed at New London, which 
prepared scholars for admission to college. The New London 
curriculum included "the learned Languages, Arithmetick, 
Euclid's Elements, ye Pratical branches of the Mathematieks, 

31lbid. March 29, 1750, December 11, 1751* 

^Benjamin Franklin, Writings , Albert H. Smyth, editor 
(New York, 1907), PP* 61-2; 91-3. 
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sn d Logic," as well as "instrumental, natural, and moral Philo¬ 
sophy," and the study of English.33 In the face of Alison's 
outstanding ability, it is probable that the inexperienced 
trustees left the execution of the Latin curriculum to his 
judgment, only visiting the School to observe its progress. 

After 1755 when the Academy was joined by the College, 
the position of the Latin School gradually was changed. Its 
purpose became the preparation of students ior the College. 
Alison was given the title of Vice-Provost and Professor of 
the Learned Languages.:^ But as the number of scholars in¬ 
creased in the Philosophy Schools - which composed the College, 
and the need grew for competent teachers of advanced subjects, 
Alison was forced to devote more time to the higher classes 


and to leave the teaching of the Latin School to his 
assistants.35 This arrangement was authorized officially in 


April 1756, when the trustees agreed, 

That Mr. Alison be appointed a Professor of the 
higher Classics, Methaphysicks, and Geography; ana tna^ 
he teach any of the other Arts and Sciences that he may 
judge himself qualified to teacn, as the Circums ances 
of the Philosophy Schools may require; but if it so 
happens that Mr. Smith can.spare Time from his Employment 
in* the other branches of Literature oo.teach any Ox t ~ 
Branches, then and in that Case Fir. Alisonshallempoy 
the Over plus of his time as usu^l in the .-rammer school 
in the capacity of Chief Master.- 0 


■^Alison-Stiles Correspondence, May 7» 1768, Pears 

Collection, P. K. S. , . n«i 

Thomas C. Pears, Jr., "Francis Alison, Colonial 

Ed 1 iratnr n Dplaware Motes + 17th Series * 

- ucator, jaB _g__ Sr -- 7 -Ei story 0 f secondary Eaucation_ui 
Pennsylvania . (Philadelphia, 1933)j P* 

34 Minutes of the Trustees, March 7, 1755. 

^ Ibid ., April 13? 1756. 
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Occupied by his duties as "Professor of Moral Philosophy" in 
the College, Alison in 1756 turned over the routine care of 
the Latin School to Paul Jackson, who was succeeded in 1758by 

James Beveridge. 37 

By 1762 Provost Smith no longer included the Latin 
School in the organization of the Academy, but named it as 
a part of the College. 38 This was not an accurate division, 
for the Latin boys were as young as the English pupils, and 
attendance at the Latin School did not win them degrees. 

Smith's re-arrangement of the Schools, therefore, was based 
upon other considerations: the college-preparatory curriculum 
of the Latin School, and the fact that it was carefully super¬ 
vised by the Provost and Vice-Provost of the College. The 
Latin School had become thoroughly collegiate in spirit, and 
therefore was disassociated by the Provost from the English 
and Mathematics Schools - sometimes referred to as "the 
Grammar School." In purpose collegiate, but still secondary 
in training, the Latin School might be placed as a connecting 
link between the Academy and the College. Boys who had learned 
the rudiments of English and arithmetic m the Academy were 
admitted to the Latin School, where the liberal arts curricu¬ 
lum prepared them for entrance into the College.-" Lads 


37 

38 


Ibid . April 13? 1756; July 13, 1758. 
Smith, Account, o£. Cit. p. 121. 


^'The Latin School evidently continued this. role, after 
1779. The" undated manuscript, "Laws Relating to the Schools 
of the English School Arrangementindicates that the College 
course was reduced to two years, and. the highest cl<-ss - 
Latin School" was admitted directly into ohe.junior year o- 
College, after successfully passing its examinations. 
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preparing for non-professional careers remained in the Academy. 

The curriculum of this "collegiate" Latin School was 
described by Smith in 1762, as follows: 

Latin and Greek Schools 


1st Form or Stage. Grammar. Vocabulary. Sententiae 
Fueriles. Cordery. Aesop. Erasmus. 

N. B. The youth to be exact in declining and con¬ 
jugation; and to begin to write exercises, for the 
better understanding of Syntax, Writing, Reading and 
Speaking of English to be continued likewise, if 
necessary. 

2nd Stage. Selectae e veteri Testamento. Selectae e 
profanis Auctoribus. Eurtopius. Nepos. Meta¬ 
morphosis. Latin Exercises and Writing continued. 

3d Stage. Metamorphosis continued. Virgil with Prosody. 
Caesar's Comment. Sallust. Greek Grammar. Greek 
Testament. Elements of Geography and Chronology. 
Exercises and Writing continued. 

4th Stage. Horace. Terence. Virgil reviewed. Livy. 
Lucian. Xenophon or Homer begun. 

N.B. This year the youth are to make Themes; write 
letters; give descriptions and characters; and to turn 
Latin into English, with regard to punctuation and 
choice of words. Some English and Latin orations are 
to be delivered, with proper grace both of elecution and 
gesture. Arithmetic begun. 

Some of the youth, it is found, go thro' these stages 
in three years, but most require four, and many five 
years; especially if they begin under nine or ten years 
of age. The teachers must exercise their best discretion 
in this respect. 

Those who can acquit themselves to satisfaction in 
the books laid down for the fourth stage, after public 
examination, proceed to the study oi the sciences, and 
are admitted into the Philosophy Schools, by the name of 
Freshmen or Noviciates, with the privilege of being dis¬ 
tinguished with an under-graduate gown.^ 

Of the Mathematics School - one oi the original ^hree 
discussed by Peters in 1751 - little has been recorded. Its 


^Smith, Account , Op. Cit., p. 114f. 
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capable master, Theophilus Grew, taught - with the assistance 
of tutor Horace Jones - all of the subjects advertised in the 
Gazette: "Arithmetic, Merchants Accounts, Geometry, Algebra, 

Purveying, Gauging, Navigation, Astronomy, Drawing in Pros¬ 
pective, and other Mathematical Sciences," 4 ^ In 1753 Grew 
wrote and published a text for the use of his students, which 
was entitled, The Description and Uses of the Globes , 

Celestial and Terrestial . . . chiefly designed for the In ¬ 

struction of the young Gentlemen at the Academy in Philadelphia . 
Divided into four parts, its contents illustrated the maturity 
of the curriculum originally offered. The first section des¬ 
cribed the globes. The second and third instructed in their 
use, posing such problems as determination of longitude and 
latitude, rectification of the globe in any latitude or 
given place, location of the sun in the ecliptic for any 
cited day, and time differentiation. The fourth was devoted 
to trigonometry. 4 ' 2 

Like its English companion, the Mathematics School 
stressed practical studies, measuring up favorably to Franklin's 
yardstick of utility. As early as 1735, Franklin had rrritten 
a plea for the study of mathematics, pointing out its usefulness 
"in the common affairs of human life" - in training merchants, 


41 Minutes of the Trustees, July 10, 1750. 

42 The book was published by "Christopher Sower" in > 
Germantown. A copy is* preserved in the Hare Book Collection 
of the U. of P. Library. 
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surveyors, engineers, architects, navigators, and mechanics, 
inder the experienced Grew - who had taught independently in 
Philadelphia for many years, the School offered a broad scope 
0 ? study designed to prepare boys for practical careers, ana 
-o compete with the private mathematical schools in the city. 

With the creation of the College in 1755*: Grew was 
named Professor of Mathematics in the Philosophy Schools, 
which soon absorbed an increasing share of his time. 44 '^hen 
he died in 1759, the trustees could find no one as comperes 
to replace him, and v/ere forced to authorize sake-shift ar¬ 
rangements. Thomas Pratt, a tutor in the English School, 
was assigned temporarily; ten months later he was succeeded 
by Richard Harrison, a tutor in the Charily School, lat - r 
teachers included Hugh Williamson and Thomas Dungan, 
graduates of the College who had earlier served as tutors in 
the Latin and Snglish Schooled & M. 1762 Account, Smith 
allotted to this School a description of only ten words: "a 
school for the Practical branches of Mathematics, Drawing, io." 
3y 1764 the School had lost its earlier significance - i-s 
former broad curriculum largely usurped by me Coll-,, , 
its own studies reduced to "the A.B.C.'s of Mathematics."^ 
’.■hen the trustees were seeking a new master in that year, the 


3 * ^ -L l ^ ^ 

‘'Minutes of the Trustees, July U, 1755; " prl1 


October 30, 1735; reprinted in 

woody, On. Git., pp» 229-3 < 

44 , 

1756. 

45 Xbid., December 11, 1759, October 14, 1760. 

46 Smith to Peters, February 25, 1764, Peters taper., 
Vol. II, Ho, 162 , H. S. P. 
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Provost wrote from London on February 14, "Indeed, a good 
’writing master and one sufficiently versed in arithmetic and 
some of the practical parts of Mathematics is all that ever 
was or can be wanted in that school.Two weeks later he 
reiterated that the School would never want more than a Person 
that understands Accounts well, with some practical Mathematics, 

aO 

and writes a good hand." 

The relationship of the three schools to each other 
was not always the same. Originally, each seemed to operate 
as a complete and separate educational unit, its professor 
teaching every subject required. Under Dove, the English 
pupils studied Latin and "cyphering" as well as the mother- 
tongue. * 4 ^ Grew was to instruct his mathematics pupils in 
writing and English.? 0 Alison trained the Latin scholars in 
English and pre-College mathematics.As the schools grew, 
this system evidently placed too great a burden upon the head 
masters. Tutors were hired to assist, especially in writing 
and English.? 2 Eventually, special assistants were selected 
to teach one subject in several schools; for example, in 1761 
Pratt and Campbell were "writing" tutors v/ho served both the 


^Ibid .. February 14, 1764, No. l6l. 

4 ^ Ibid .. February 25, 1764, No. 162. 

^Ridgely Family Pacers, Nicholas Riagely to Charles, 
October 20, 1751: March 1, July lo, November 18, November 29, 
1752, Delaware State Archives. 

^Minutes of the Trustees, December 17, 1750. 

•^ Ibid .. March 10, April 21, 1752. 

^ 2 Ibid. , July 9, 1751, November 8, 1757* 
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- 7 n glish and Latin Schools.^3 The minutes of the trustees in¬ 
dicate that Kinnersley taught public speaking to the Latin 
b 0 ys, and that Grew taught mathematics to other, pupils than 
;-is own. 54 It is possible that at some time in the develop¬ 
ment of the Academy, students may have attended the different 
schools at specific hours for instruction in various subjects.55 
Throughout the period, all three schools shared the services 
of French, German, and Spanish teachers, who taught only 
those who elected to study the modern languages.56 

The first step toward founding the College was takenty 
the trustees in May 1754, when they employed Smith to teach 
Logick, Hhetorick, Ethicks, and Natural Philosophy."57 By 


^ibid., November 16, 1761. 

"'^rbid., June 13, 1763. 

r-' r-' 

? 15 The academic divisions between the schools were indeed 
confused at times. For example, on March 11, 1760, Peters ac- 
ouainted the trustees "that he had examined the Mathematical 
School in which there are twenty Boys who belong to that school 
and no other; and besides these he found Numbers of Boys from 
the Latin and English Schools who came there to be taught to 
write, that he thinks the Business being too much for Mr. 

Pratt to go thro', the Boys cannot be sufficiently instructed, 
and desires the Trustees will think of giving him some assistant." 
(Minutes of the Trustees). 


^Minutes of the Trustees, December 16, 1753. 

57 Ibid., May 25, 1754. 

As early as July 1752, efforts were made to meet the 
demand for studies advancing beyond tile Latin school * franklin 
wrote Samuel Johnson on July 2, 1752* "Me have now several 
young men desirous of entering on the study 01 Philosophy, 
and lectures are to be opened this week. Mr. Alison under¬ 
takes Logic and Ethics .... Mr. Peters and some other 
gentlemen undertake the other branches till we shall be pro¬ 
vided with a Rector capable of the whole, who may attend wholly 
to the instruction of youth in higher parts of^learn^.ng as ney 
come out fitted from the lower schools." Umyth, Voi. 111 , 

00 . 91-P) This indicates an attempt to form a Philosophy 
School before Smith's coming in 1754, although such a school 
is not mentioned in the Minutes of the -rus^ees. 
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July, the new master had established a "twelvemonth" plan of 
study, which included moral philosophy, Greek and Latin, 
mathematics, composition and rhetoric, natural philosophy, 
history and civil law.?® Proposing in December - together 
with Alison - that power be obtained to grant degrees, he 
shared responsibility for the chartering of the College in 
1755-that year, the Philosophy Classes which he 
instructed increased to two. In April 1756 Smith reported 
that the Philosophy Classes numbered three and were "likely 
always to continue at that number ."® 0 He then proposed a 
course of collegiate education, which the trustees authorized 
to "be tried for the space of three years," and which they 
requested him to publish “to obtain the S e ntiments of Persons 
of Learning and Experience concerning it ."® 1 Smith's curri¬ 
culum was first printed in outline form in the Gazette of 
August 12 , 1756, and again issued in the American Magazine of 
October 1758. In 1759 the outline was expanded into an essay - 
the famous Account, and published together with other 
writings in Smith's Discourses , of. v/hieh a second edition 
appeared in 1762.®2 

Under Provost Smith, the three Philosophy Schools were 
organized as the Freshman, Junior, and Senior classes of the 

^Smith to Peters, July 1754, Peters Papers, H. S. P. 

^Minutes of the Trustees, December 10, 1754. 

^Ibid ., April 13, 1756. 

61 ibid. 

62 Thomas R. Adams, Introduction to Smith 1 s Ac count of 
the finT| oa-o. Academy, and Charitable School of Philadelphia, 
umiaaeiphia, 1951;. 
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College. The school year was divided into three intervals 
covering a period of ten months, and allowing a six-week 
vacation in August and September. The first term - beginning 
on Hay 15 - and the second each lasted three months; the 
third, convening in January after the Christmas vacation, 
lasted four months.°3 The work of each trimester was care¬ 
fully scheduled. 

During the freshman year, the first class of the morn¬ 
ing was devoted from May through December to Latin and English 
exercises; in January these were replaced by the study of 
"Logic with Metaphysics." The second morning class emphasized 
mathematics during all three semesters, offering common and 
decimal arithmetic, algebra, fractions, roots, equations - 
simple and quadratic, "logarithmical arithmetic," and the 
first six books of Euclid. In the afternoon the classics were 
read throughout the year, including the works of Homer, 
Juvenal, Pindar, Cicero, Livy, Thucydides, Euripides, and 
■Jell's Dionysius. Some afternoons were reserved for practice 

in declamation. The study of French was encouraged "at 

64 

leisure hours" throughout the college course. 

The first two semesters of the second year continued 
to develop the mathematical studies of the freshman course. 
Logic was reviewed, and surveying, dialing, navigation, conic 
sections, and fluxions introduced; plain and spherical trigo¬ 
nometry were undertaken, together with architecture and 


^3Smith, Account , pp. Il6f. 

64. 


Ibid. 
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fortifications, and the eleventh and twelfth books of Euclid 
were read. In the afternoon the course consisted of "Intro¬ 
duction to Rhetoric, Longinus - critically, Horace's Art of 
Poetry - critically, Aristotle - Poetry . &c. - critically, 
and Quintilian - select Parts." The third semester of the 
second year, however, was marked by innovation. In the first 
class, moral philosophy was introduced with the study of 
ethics; in the second, natural philosophy was begun with the 
study of "General Properties of Body, Mechanic Powers, Hydro¬ 
statics, Pneumatics"; in both classes, disputation, declamation, 
and public speaking were continued. In the afternoon, com¬ 
position was added to the curriculum. "Cicero pro Milone" 
and"Demosthenes pro Ctesiphon" were read, concerning which 
Smith explained, "During the Application of the Rules of 
these famous Orations, Imitations of them are to be attempted 
on the Model of perfect Eloquence." 0 ? 

The third and final year continued to stress moral and 
natural philosophy. In the first class of the day, ethics 
was continued briefly, developing into the study of natural 
and civil law, and the history of government, trade, and 
commerce; after January the students underwent a review for 
the final examination for the Bachelor of Arts degree. In 
the second class, studies encompassed "Light and Colours, 

Optics, Perspective, and Astronomy, and Natural History of 
Vegetables and of Animals," and the chemistry of fossils 
and of agriculture. The afternoon hours were filled with the 

65 Ibid. 
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reading and discussion of Cicero, Tusculan, Xenophon, Plato, 
a nd Grotius; the third term was given entirely to "Composition 
and Declamation on Moral and Physical Subjects ." 00 

Distinguished for its breadth, this curriculum was es¬ 
sentially the same which Smith had advocated in Mirania. 

With great administrative skill, he had consolidated the pro¬ 
posed five-year plan into the alloted three years. The course 
of study retained its emphasis upon composition, rhetoric, and 
public speaking; the study of mathematics was given practical 
application; modern history and economics were introduced; 
and the investigation of science was undertaken, covering 
astronomy, botany, zoology, and chemistry. Smitn's plan was 
conspicuous for its lack of theological emphasis. As m 
Mirania each course carefully prepared the scholar f°- the 
next subject to be examined. To the extent that these studies, 
together with the traditional requirements of Latin ana d-ree.-c 
and a knowledge of the "classic sages" prepared students for 
active careers in public life and in "divinity, law, and 
physics," they were eminently utilitarian. They providea a 
liberal arts education which served as a basis for entrance 
into any of the "learned professions." Of this curriculum 
one critic, Charles F. Thwing, has said, "The course of study 
is the most complete presented in an American College up to 
this time .... Throughout the (Smith's) statement is 
heard the note of the modern spirit; the purpose is plainly 
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to enrich and to enlarge the mind, and also to give it 

efficiency."6? 

Accompanying this curriculum - under the title of 
"Private Hours" - was a list of "Books recommended for im¬ 
proving the Youth in the various Branches," whose content 
paralleled the course of study. The list had a dual purpose: 
to recommend books "to be consulted occasionally in the lec¬ 
tures, for the illustration of any particular part," and to 
serve students as a guide to continued learning after they 
left college. Of the second objective, the Provost pointed 
out that "a few years spent at college" did not "render 
youth such absolute Masters of Science as to absolve them 
from all future study." He expressed the hope that his 
scholars would "neither at college, nor afterwards, rest 
satisfied with such a general knowledge, as is to be acquired 
from the public lectures and exercises." He believed that 
"those, whose taste is once formed for the acquisition of 
solid Wisdom, will think it their duty and most rational 
satisfaction, to accomplish themselves still further, oy 
manly perserverance in private study and meditation," This 

list was proposed as a "private library, to be read . . . 

68 

for compleating the whole." 

The list began with selections covering English, 
mathematics, and philosophy: the Spectator and the Handler 

^Charles F. Thwine. A History of Higher Education . in 
America , (New York, 1905), pp. 113-15* 

D °3mith, Account, p. 119* 
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t,for the Improvement of Style and Knowledge of Life" ; 
Narrows' Lectures, Pardie's Geometry , Maclaurin's Algebra , 
Ward's Mathematics, and Keil's Trigonometry, i Watt’s Logic, 
Locke on Human Understanding . Hutcheson's Metaphysics , 
Varenius* Geography . Watt's Ontology . Archbishop King's 
&e Origine Mali, and Dr. Samuel Johnson's Elementa 


philosophica . 

The list supplementing the second year studies in¬ 
cluded books relating to rhetoric and criticism: Dryden's 
Essays : Spence on Pope's Odyssey ; Oxford professor Trapp's 

volume of lectures - Praelectiones Poetlcae; the works of 
French critics Pere Bouhours and Rene le Bossou, and of the 
Dutch literary scholar, Gerard John Vossius; the writxhgs 
of Dionysius Halicarnassus, Greek teacher of rhetoric, and 
Demetrius Phalereus, Attic orator and statesman. Dealing 
v/ith advanced courses in mathematics, Smith recommended 
Patrun's Navigation, Gregory '% Geometry, Bisset’s work on 
Fortifications , Simson's Conic Sections , Maclaurin's and 
Emerson's Fluxions , and Ware's translation of Palladio's 
writings on design and architecture. An understanding of 
science was assisted by such works as Helshara's Lecture s, 
Gravesandes' Mathema t ical Elements of Natural Philosoph y, 
Cotes' Hydrostatic^ and Pne umatics.! Lectures, Sir Issac 
Newton's Philosophise Naturali s Prlnci pia Mathematic s, Keil's 
Introducin' o ad Yeram Physic a , Maclaurin's An Account o, 

Isaac Newton's Philosoph i cal Discoverie s, ana Dlarxe s trans 
lation of Rohault's de Physique, and the writings of 

v an Eussenchenbroek, who discovered the elecrric oot.le 
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later known as the Leyden ;jar. 

Studies of the senior year were supplemented in ethics 
and law by Locke’s On Government . Hooker's Ecclesiastical 
Polity * Hutcheson's Works, Harrington's' Oceana * Cumberland’s 
De Leeibus Naturae * and by the works of Samuel Puffendorf, 
Algernon Sydney, and the classic Seneca. Recommended also 
was Robert Dodsley’s Compendium of Knowledge* the Precentor , 
which presented an evaluation of educational methods. History, 
trade, and commerce were covered by Le Clerc’s Compendium,of 
History * Scaliger’s critical comparison of ancient civilisa¬ 
tions - De Smendatlone Tempo rum * Bacon’s Discourses on the 
Laws and Government of England , Locke's On Coin * Joshua 
Gee’s Trade and Navigation of Great Britain * Sir John 
Fortescue’s Laws , and Charles Davenant's writings on political 
economy. Suggested scientific reading included Gregory's 
Astronomy * Pluche's Spectacle de la Mature * uerham's Astrc>~ 
ana-Physio-Theology * and the works of John Ray, English 
naturalist* The list concluded with mention of the .tsible — 

"to be read daily from the Beginning, and now to supply the 

Deficiencies of the Whole. 

This list underscores the comprehensive scope of the 
Provost’s plan of education, i-Llustrating his grasp of the 
great works of the Enlightenment. But, like the curriculum 
he proposed, this group of books cannot be appraised as an 
entirely original compilation; rather, it reilects a broaa 
knowledge of educational theory and texts employed elsewhere. 
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Yany of the hooks were standard works used at Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Aberdeen, and added to the courses of Harvard, William and 
Mary, and Yale.? 0 The catalogue of King's College in New York 
also recommended the works of Keil, Gravesande, Vossius, 
Cumberland, Watt, Derham, Ray, Newton, Rohault, and Pluche.? 1 
Carefully evaluated evidence indicates that Smith was influenced 
by Doasley's Preceptor , published in two volumes in 1748, to 
which the English Samuel Johnson contributed a Preface , con¬ 
taining a booklist as a guide to independent reading. Thirty- 
five of the sixty-two books recommended by Smith were also 
suggested by Johnson, and in numerous instances the order of 
listing was identical.? 2 Smith's list was his own creation 
in two respects: to the extent that it took from various 
sources and from his experience what he considered best suited 
to the practical needs of the College of Philadelphia; and 
in its organization, which - in consideration of the "gradual 
opening of young minds" - progressed from simple works 
"suited to strengthen the inventive faculties and instru¬ 
mental to what follows" to those which required "riper judg¬ 
ment and are more immediately connected with the main business 

70 

A. D. Godley, Oxford in the Eighteenth Century . 

(London, 1908), pp. 53-8. 

Theodore Hornberser, Scientific Thought in the 
American Colleges, l678-lS00 . (Austin, Texas, 1945), 
pp. 25-35; 42-3; 55-6*” 

^Herbert and Carol Schneider, Samuel Johnson. President 
of King's College- His Career and Writing . (New York, 1929), 
Vol. II, p. 317. 

^Theodore Hornberger, "A Note on the Probable Source 
of Provost Smith's Famous Curriculum for the College of 
Philadelphia," PMHB, Vol. LVIII, No. 232, October 193 4 . 
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of life."73 

The Bachelor of Arts degree was awarded to those who 
had completed satisfactorily the course of study, and who 
passed a final examination - to which the trustees and public 
were invited and encouraged to participate in the questioning 
of the candidates. Students were formally recommended for 
degrees in a "Mandate," signed by a majority of the trustees 
•’under their privy-seal."74 The Master of Arts degree was 
conferred upon graduates of the College who applied for it, 
after a lapse of three years; evidently, no further academic 
work was required for the graduate diploma.75 The commence¬ 
ment exercises - fully reported in the city's newspapers - 
were important cultural events, providing opportunity for the 
scholars to debate contemporary questions, to display their 
classical and scientific learning, and their oratorical 
abilities in English and Latin. 

A discussion of the College would not be complete 
without mention of the Medical School, founded in April 1765 
when Dr. John Morgan was appointed Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Physick.76 The School functioned as a 


^Smith, Account, p. 119* 
74 

75, 


ibid .. p. 123 . 


^Letter of Dr. Leonidas Dodson to Dr. John A. Powell, 
February 25, 1951, U. P. Archives. On the basis of informa¬ 
tion drawn from old University catalogues, Dr. Dodson believes 
this was standard practice until 1873. -he catalogue of that 
year stated that the Master’s degree henceforth would be given 
only to those graduates "who shall give eviaence tha^ they h^ve 
pursued liberal studies since their graduation, and shall pre¬ 
sent a satisfactory thesis to the Faculty of Arts. 

^Minutes of the Trustees, April 16, 1765. 
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separate organization under the general supervision of the 
trustees. It also shared the services of Provost Smith, 
who in 1766 began a course of lectures on Natural and Experi¬ 
mental Philosophy for the benefit of the medical students.77 
In May 1767 a formal curriculum was entered in the minutes of 
the trustees, providing for two medical degrees, as follows: 

For the Bachelor's Degree in Physic 

1 . Such students as have not taken a Degree in the Arts, 
in any College, shall before receiving a Degree in 
Physic, satisfy the Trustees and Professors of this 
College, of their Knowledge of the Latin Language and 
such Branches of Mathematics, Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy, as shall be fudged requisite to a Medical 
Education. 

2. Each student shall take at least one course in Anatomy, 
Materia Medica, Chemistry, Theory and Practice of 
Physic and Clinical Lectures, and shall attend the 
Practice of the Pennsylvania Hospital for one year; 
and may then be admitted to a Public Examination for 

a Bachelor's Degree, provided that on a previous pri¬ 
vate examination by the Medical Trustees and Pro¬ 
fessors, and such other Trustees and Professors as 
choose to attend, he shall be judged fit for a public 
Examination, without attending any more courses in 
the Medical School. 

3. It is further required that each Student previous to 
the Bachelor's Degree shall have served a sufficient 
Apprenticeship to some reputable Practitioner in 
Physic and be able to make it appear that he has a 
general Knowledge in Pharmacy. 


For the Doctor's Degree in Physic 

It is recuired for this Degree that at least three 
years shall have intervened from the Time of taking the 
Bachelor's Degree and that the Candidate be full twenty- 
four years of age; who shall also write and defend a 
Thesis publickly in College unless he should be beyond 
Seas, or so remote on the Continent of America as not to 


77 Thomas H. Montgomery, A History of the U niversity of 
Pennsylvania . (Philadelphia, 1900), p. 475* 
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be able to attend without manifest inconvenience - in 
which Case, on sending a written thesis, such as shall 
be approved by the College, the Candidate may receive 
his Doctors Degree and his Thesis is to be printed and 
published at his own Expense.7° 

This plan was printed in Dr. Morgan's address "To 
the Inhabitants of Jamaica," when he went to the island to 
raise funds for the College in 1772 - with a single elabo¬ 
ration. The thesis for the advanced degree was to be written 
in Latin on "some Disease, or other useful Medical Topic." 

This curriculum, Morgan stated, was "intended to put the 
Practice of Physic thro' America in general, upon a respect¬ 
able and beneficial footing."79 The scheme was pleasing to 
Provost Smith, who praised its excellence to Thomas Penn, 
commenting also that it would attract many medical students 
to Philadelphia.^ 

In executing the curriculum of the Academy and College, 
the faculty sometimes could not find suitable textbooks. In 
two instances, they attempted to publish their own. 

Theophilus Grew wrote a mathematical volume in 1753 to teach 
his pupils "The Use of the Globes - Celestial and 
Terrestrial."^ In 1758 a Latin Grammar, entitled Admlniculum 
Puerile; Or an Help for Schools Bovs by P• uavys was re¬ 
printed especially for the Academy. 6 ^ The introduction 

7®Minutes of the Trustees, May 12, 1767* 

copy of Morgan's address "To the Inhabitants of 
Jamaica" is found in the Peters Papers, Vol. VII, H. S. , . 

^Penn Papers, Official, Vol. X, No. 104. 

^Suora., p. 229- 

copy is located in the Rare Book Collection, U. of ?, 


Library. 
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expressed - in faulty English - the contemporary maxim: "The 
best rules, who write Latin well, is Imitation." Progressing 
from elementary exercises to discussions of Latin syntax and 
composition, it also contained "Some necessary Cautions to 
prevent Mistakes which Boys are generally guilty of in making 
Latin." 

Dissatisfied with this and other books, Professor 


Beveridge complained in January 1761 to the trustees "of the 
want of a proper Grammar. ,,8 3 A committee composed of two 
trustees - Peters and Stedman - and the faculty, agreed that 
Beveridge, assisted by Alison, should re-edit an existing 
text, of which the trustees planned to purchase five hundred 
copies for the use of the Latin School. 84 This appeared in 


1762 under the title: 

A Short Introduction to Grammar. For the Use of the 
College and Academy in Philadelphia. Being a Lew.aaltion 
of Whittenhall's Latin Grammar, With Many Alterations, 
Additions and Amendments From Ancient and late 
Grammarians.5 

The introduction - of interest because it probably represents 
the philosophy of Beveridge and Alison - stressed the mental 
discipline stemming from the study of Latin and its applica¬ 
tion to other activities: 

We have found from bitter Experience, that there 
is little gained by hurrying Boys along, before they 
understand the Rudiments of t£e Latin Toa g u |; ana th* 
it is worth while to spend a Month or two, to l~«.rn 


88 Minutes of the Trustees, January lj, l/ol. 

84 Ibid., Jan. 13, 1761. November 9, 1762. 

^A copy exists in the Rare 3ook Collection, U. Oi P 


Library. 
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Rules for the Genders of Nouns, and Preterits and Supines 
of Verbs, rather than be forever perplex'd in guessing, 
and blundering, or running to a Dictionary, as oft as 
they are called to parse or write Latin. 'Tis of great 
Importance for Boys to acquire a Habit of doing Business 
with Precision and Exactness; In every Station of Life 
afterwards, they study to go by Rules; to do nothing at 
Random; to know the Reason of Things; and to search out 
the Truth. But to construe without Rules, and be content 
with Guessing and Conjectures, unfits them for further 
Enquiry; renders them useless and credulous, and satis¬ 
fied with any Probability, or Appearance of Truth. As 
these Rudiments are a Language that Boys can understand, 
they will proceed with the more Ease and Pleasure . . . . 
No part of a Schoolboy's Time is better spent, than 
what is employ'd in laying a good Foundation. 

Unfortunately, this book did not enjoy careful proof¬ 
reading. It issued from the press of Andrew Steuart filled 
with typographical errors, destroying its effectiveness as 
a text, and making it a target for Francis Hopkinson's criti¬ 
cal pen. 86 in 1763 a corrected edition appeared, this time 
from the printing shop of James Humphreys. 

Methods of presenting the curriculum to the scholars 


had been discussed in Peter's opening sermon in 1751* 
couraging a break with traditional practices, Peters stated 
that the Academy did not propose "in the Children's Exercises 
to proceed by the Methods in ordinary Use, which in general 
only consult the making Latin according to Grammar Rules, or 
the right Construction of an Author by them: But that 
Exercises, adapted to the Capacity and Proficiency of the 
Scholars, shall be composed by the Masters, and consist of 
History, Morals, and the Plain Parts of Natural Philosophy; 
all of which may, by these Means, be taught along with the 


36 


Infra ., p. 431 f. 
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Lan^uages."®? Although efforts were made to consider the 
'-bili.t'i. 03 of individual scholars, 0 ® the lower schools ap- 
tjearea in practice to depend generally upon imitation and re¬ 
petition in written exercises to teach the fundamentals of 
English, Latin, and mathematics. The contents of student 
copybooks became an accepted key to the evaluation of an 
instructor’s ability and his pupils' learning, When the 
trustees visited the schools, they examined these copybooks 
with as much interest as they listened to recitations. On 
one occasion, they raised the English tutor's salary by ten 
pounds, after studying the notebooks of his charges.~9 Less 
impressed by the copybooks of the Latin boys, they recommended 
to Beveridge "that the Boys attend their writing more dili¬ 
gently. "90 Later they ordered the Latin Master to receive no 
exercises "that are blotted, interlined, or not written in as 
fair and good a hand as the Boy can be supposed capable to 
write. ,, 91 

Peters also had recommenced ihe use oj. lec ^ures to be 
read to those who are forward enough in their Learning, 
wherein the Subject Hiatter of each Author will oe explained 
and illustrated, and his Style, Spirit and Elegance, pointed 
out, ..." The lecture method was utilized as early as 1752, 


8 ?Peters, Sermon, p. 21. 

®®Franklin on Rector Martin, Pennsylvania, Gazette, 
January 14, 1752. 

3 %inutes of the Trustees, March 14, 1752. 

9 ° Ibid ., May 8, 1759. 

91 Ibid., October 17, 1767. 
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^jien Alison began to instruct "several young men desirous of 
entering on the study of Philosophy" in logic and ethics, 
using as a text Samuel Johnson's Slementa Philosophica l 
Under Smith and A.lison, it developed in the College as an 
important technique of instruction. The contents of various 
lectures are preserved in the lecture notes of the professors 
and the notebooks of their students, but the method of pre¬ 
sentation can only be conjectured. An undated manuscript 
in Smith's hand, bearing the title "Optical and Astronomical 
Lectures," presents in well-expressed paragraphs and in 
logical order scientific definitions and distinctions, and 
the opinions of Des Cartes and Newton.93 A notebook of 
Thomas Mifflin - covering "Natural Philosophy" and dated 
1759 - reflects the Provost's exactness of express ion.9 4 
Another of Mifflin's notebooks, headed "Abridgement of Meta¬ 
physics," was carefully inspected by Smith, who elaborated 
on the material in marginal comments.95 Alison possibly may 
have used a different lecture method, which approached the 
informal seminar or round-table discussion. His manuscript 
notes, entitled "Philosophical Questions Reduced to a System, 
An Account of the Authors that maintain both sides of the 
Question according to the different Hypotneses which they 

^ 2 Franklin to Johnson, July 2, 1752, jmytn. Or. yi,* j 
Vol. Ill, pp. 91-3• 

u. of P. Archives. 

'^Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

95 


U. of P. Archives. 
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ilamtain; i*or tne TJse of tile Students of the Academy <k College 
of Philadelphia," develops arguments concerning logic, ethics, 
moral philosophy, and civil government in outline form by 
listing texts under the headings of "Affirmative" and "Negative." 

To meet the needs of the scholars in pursuing their 
studies, the trustees early had authorized funds for the pur¬ 
chase of books and equipment. At their meeting on Inarch 29, 

1750, they voted to a special committee one hundred pounds 
for "Latin and Greek authors, Maps, Drafts, and Instruments 
for the use of the Academy." These were procured through 
Peter Collinson, the London agent of the Library Company. 

But in this collection of seventy-nine volumes, the needs of 
the English pupils were ignored; Latin and Greek tomes alone 
were represented.97 Perhaps concerned at the neglect of the 
English library, the trustees appointed Franklin and Peters 
"to make out a Catalogue of such Books as are most necessary 
for the English School, and send it to Mr. Peter Collinson, 
with a Letter requesting him to purchase the said Books and 
ship them by first Opportunity."^ Although the Minutes do 
not record this transaction, the Academy's Day Book shows 
that in 1755 Collinson was paid for sending the following 
works: Blair's Chronology , Martin's Introduction to the 

q6 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

^Minutes of the Trustees, Vol. I (3ack Pages). Also 
Sarah Dowlin Jones, "The Early Years of the University Library," 
The Library Chronicle , Vol. XVII, Ho. 1 (Fall 1950) pp. -'-21. 

■^Minutes of the Trustees, February 11, 1752. 
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?.nglish Tongue . Johnson's Dictionary - in two volumes, and 
Cook's Poems . 

While the Latin School early was provided officially 
with books, the English and Mathematical Schools depended 
largely upon private donations. Lewis Evans gave to Dove's 
classes Milton's Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained : a 
Dr. Milne presented Milton's prose Works : Franklin gave 
Rollin's Belles Lettres . Other contributions included the 
Bible, several dictionaries, and Abraham Cowley's Works .99 
Dove may have supplemented this meager collection with works 
from his personal library. 100 In the Mathematics School, 

Drew received from Evans a sixteen-inch reflecting teles¬ 
cope, a "camera obscura," the model of a wagon with friction 
wheels, and a book entitled, Theatre of the Present War in 
Netherlands : and from Franklin six large maps and a pair of 
eighteen-inch globes. 101 Other works donated to Grew were 
Principles of Drawing: , Universal Penman, and St. Remy's 
memoir e s d*Artilleries . The trustees had autnorized the 

purchase of basic equipment, which was turned over to Grew in 
1751* and included the following: 

A brass Gunters Scale 
A pair 12-inch Stall-joined Compasses 
A brass sliding Gunter 
A Gauging Rod 


99 


100 „ 


Minutes of the Trustees, Vol. I (r>aCit Pages) 

/hen Dove's library was sold in 1769, it yf as so 

_____ __ n MnKfl V. 


vmen move's iiprary Xu -w-/? " — 

large that a special auction was required. G. L. 
"American Book Auction Catalogues,'^ bulletin 01 t ~ 

York Public Library, 1935? Vol. XXIX, p. lo2. 

101 Minutes of the Trustees, Vol. I? (3acK Pages). 
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A Leadbetter Sliding Rule 

A 12-inch Theodolite, Ball Socket and Shaft. 

A Circumferentor 
A 12-inch round Protractor 
A large pair steeljoined Compasses 
A 12-inch plotting Scale 
A 12-inch Sector 
A Hadley's Quadrant 
A Case of Drawing Instruments 

A speckled wood parallel Ruler, with Cross Bar 
An Azimuth Compass 
A Cross Staff 
A Nocturnal 
A Davis's Quadrant 

102 

The Latin School was also the recipient of gifts, accepting 
in 1750 three classical works from "Mr. Jackson of London's 
Middle Temple." 10 3 

The coming of Smith in May 1754 to teach in the Philo¬ 
sophical School emphasized the need for further books and 
equipment. In 1755 the trustees appropriated one hundred 
and fifty pounds "for Apparatus for exhibiting philosophical 
Experiments." 104 ' Learning in February 1758 "that many 01 the 
students in the Philosophy School had been very deficient in 
their Exercises and other ways much regarded in thej.r otudi^s 
for want of a Library furnished with suitable Books on the 
different Branches of Science," the trustees agreed to vote 
at their next meeting on "purchasing an assortment of ap¬ 
proved Authors for the use 01 the College. ^ In March 
1758 a remittance was sent to Franklin in London for the 


102 Vol. I, Minutes of the Trustees. 

Minutes of the Trustees, December 17, 1750. 
104 Mi nutes of the Trustees, July 11, 1755* 
1Q ^Ibid .. February 4, 1758. 
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purchase of "Apparatus in Experimental Philosophy," and 
Kinnersley loaned his electrical equipment for lectures. 10 ^ 
Thomas Penn included in his gifts to the College a telescope 
equipped with a Dolland's micrometer, a nautical almanac, 

"a pair of Adam's newly-invented Globes," and a "Chymical 
Apparatus" of particular value "in the Tryal of Ores." 10 ? 
Various gifts came to the College library from English mer¬ 
chants, London and Dublin booksellers, 10 ^ and even from 
London Quakers. 10< ? While in England in 1764, Smith added 
to the collection, forwarding six cases of books worth one 
hundred and thirty pounds - of which 79*18 "represented 
College monies and the remainder the value of the donated 
works." 110 Student fees levied for the benefit of the 
library included fifteen shillings for Bachelor's degree 
candidates - which was eventually raised to one pound, the 


10 ^rbid., March 14, 1758; Smith, Account , On. Cit. 

p. 126. 


Vol. 
Vol. 
H. S 


107 Penn to Peters, April 5, 1766, Peters Papers, 

VI, H. S. P. „ 

Penn to Barton, September 27, 1765, Penn Papers, 

VIII, H. S. P. „ , . , „ „ , _ T _ 

Smith to Penn, June 8, 1769, Smith Papers, Vol. ill, 

. P. 


108 i.Iinutes of the Trustees, June 14, 1764; February 9, 

1762. 

10 ^See The Works of Isaac Fenineton , inscribed as 
"The Gift of the People called Quakers in London to the College 
Library of Philadelphia," and preserved in U. of P. Library. 

110 Smith to his wife, April 9, 17o4, omitn .apers, 

Vol. Ill, H. S. P. 
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sum also paid by those awarded the Master's degree. 111 
Besides the usual fee at commencement, medical students were 
charged "One Collar" for the use of the medical library. 

To protect these books and articles, the trustees had 
decreed on December 17, 1750 "that no instruments, Books, or 
other things belonging to the Academy shall be delivered to 
the Hector, Masters, Tutors or any person in the service of 
the Academy, until they have signed Receipts in the Minute 
Books for the same." After complying with this regulation, 
each master deposited his share of the library and instruments 
in the classroom assigned his particular school.^-^-3 Hot 
until January 1762 did the trustees decide to gather all of 
these materials in a single place, amply equipped with shelves 
to be designated as an "Apparatus Room."- 1 1 - 14 ' Professor John 
Swing, lecturer on natural philosophy during Smith's absence, 
was assigned care of the room, while the faculty was requested 
to prepare a catalogue of the library.In February 1762 
the trustees checked the list of mathematical equipment, and 
paid Edward Duffield "for cleaning and mending some of the 
Instruments They also approved the catalogue - which 

unfortunately was never added to their records - and helped 

■^University of Pennsylvania Papers, Vol. I., Item 73 

112 Minutes of the Trustees, May 17, 17o2, 

1] -3ibid. December 17, 1750. 

114 Ibid. January 12, 1762. 

1I ^Ibid . 

^■^Ibid., February 9, 1762; Journal oi the academy, 

U, of p. Archives, 
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to place the books "in their proper order upon the shelves."117 
The most famous piece of equipment acquired by the 
College was the orrery, an intricate machine equipped with 
clocks and springs to demonstrate the motion of the planets 
and their satellites. It was made by David Rittenhouse, 
who had sold his first machine - made in 1767 - to the 
College of New Jersey while Provost Smith was considering 
its purchase for the College of Philadelphia. When Rittenhouse 
agreed to make another, Smith gave in 1770 a special course 
of lectures in natural philosophy and solicited donations to 
raise the necessary funds.In August 1771 he gave to 
Rittenhouse one hundred and seven pounds, more than half of 
which was owed for the handsome case in which the orrery was 
displayed, and the machine was installed in the College. 119 
Its purpose was stated by its inventor, who said, "I would 
have my orrery really useful, by making it capable of in¬ 
forming us, truly, of the astronomical phenomena for any 
particular point of time; which I do not find that any 
orrery yet made can do."- 1 - 20 Successfully used for public 
lectures, the orrery evidently played a role in classroom 
instruction in astronomy. While Smith was visiting South 

•^Minutes of the Trustees, February 9, 1762. 

11 ®Smith to the Trustees of the University, March 5, 
1793, University of Pennsylvania Papers, Vol. II, No. 41, 

U. of P. Archives. 

119 Ibid . 

120 Csrl and Jessica Bridenbaugh, Rebels and Gentlemen, 
(New York, 1942), p. 342. 
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Carolina in the winter of 1771, the trustees requested 
P.ittenhouse to care for the apparatus, and "to attend once 
week to exhibit such.'experiments belonging to the lectures 
rea d during that week ." 121 During the British occupation 
of the city, the orrery was stored in the Apparatus Room of 
the College where it remained unharmed . 122 

Between 1749 and 1779 the curriculum of the Academy 
and the College underwent various changes. The English and 
Mathematical Schools early were subordinated to the Latin 
School, hindering the development of Franklin's "complete 
English education." The curriculum of all three was subor¬ 
dinated to that of the College, which absorbed the advanced 
studies offered to each. In 1756 the College course was 
re-organized and expanded, comparing favorably with English 
university standards. But while the ancient languages re¬ 
mained the core of the program, the importance of logic 
was reduced, and theology not included. Emphasis was 
placed upon science and upon good English expression. If 
Francis Hopkinson - class of 1757, the first graduating 
class of the College - was, in his own words, "duly fermented 
with grammatic froth, kneaded and moulded by the discipline 
of the schools, and baked . . . Piping hot from the classi¬ 
cal oven," he was also "encrusted with science." 12 3 The 


121 Kinutes of the Trustees, November 4, 1771. 
122 William Barton, Memqirs_. n-r ^nn Rlttenhous e, 
(Philadelphia, 1813), P* 2 ?4. 

123 Francis Hopkins on, ja scellany u s Essays, 

(Philadelphia, 1792) vo1, 11 > PP* ^ ‘ 
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Provost's curriculum has been appraised "as the first and most 
significant expression of a new utilitarian tendency in higher 
education." 124 ' Based upon a European cultural heritage, it 
reflected a genuine attempt to meet the needs of the American 
environment. 


124 hornberaer, "Scientific Thought in the American 
Colleges," pp. 23-32. 




Chapter VI 


MOULDERS OF MEN AND EVENTS - 
The Faculty 

The fine reputation for learning established at the 
College and A.cademy of Philadelphia, as well as the political, 
religious, and social imprint that the institution made upon 
the colonial scene, were largely the creations of the faculty. 
'These professors and tutors acclaimed with equal regard re¬ 
sponsibilities to their community and to their students. 

While serving as able teachers, they simultaneously were 
active participants in the events shaping the pre-revolutionary 
history of Pennsylvania. An examination of their individual 
backgrounds, personalities, academic abilities, religious 
beliefs, and political contributions holds the key to evalua¬ 
tion of the faculty’s role in the development oi the College 
and Academy against the provincial backdrop of mistrust and 

conflict. 

In the beginning, the difficulty of obtaining capable 
and learned masters presented a challenging problem ^o ^he 
Academy trustees. Teachers of any kind were difficult to 
procure, and many who served as country schoolmasters or who 
advertised their pedagogical services in the city newspapers 
were incompetent if not actually ignorant, and careless in 
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their treatment of students. The demand for teachers 
regularly appeared in the columns of the Pennsylvania Gazette 
where advertisers sought educational services for their 
children. 1 But in spite of the scarcity of responsible 
masters, Benjamin Franklin, the president of the Board of 
Trustees, firmly maintained that 11 money would buy learning 
of all sorts." 2 His confidence may have wavered when the 
limited funds of the Academy provided only slender salaries, 
for which he found it necessary to apologize when approach¬ 
ing prospective teaching candidates.3 

In formulating plans for an institution of higher 
learning in 174-3, Franklin had hoped that Richard Peters, a 
man trained in law and theology who had emigrated in his 
youth from Liverpool to Philadelphia, would assume the 
leadership of the Academy. But Peters, who had served as 
assistant rector of Christ Church, won favor with the Pro¬ 
prietaries, Thomas and Richard Penn. In 1737 he was ap¬ 
pointed Secretary to the Land Office for Pennsylvania, and 
while Franklin approached him in 174-3 he was made secretary 
and clerk to the Provincial Council. Involved in more pro¬ 
fitable business, Peters declined the educational offe^. , 
leaving Franklin to record, "Not knowing another at that 
time suitable for such a trust, I let the scheme lie awhile 


■^Howard K 
American Schools . 

2 Hubertis 

p. 143. 


Beale A History of Freedom of Te aching— 
(New York, 194ll, PP- 9-11. 

Cummings, Richard Peters , (Philadelphia, 
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1944), 


3Albert Henry Smyth, The Fritings 
(New York, 1907), Vol. HI? PP* l 2 -;* 
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dormant." 4 Six years later Peters accepted an invitation to 
become a trustee of the Academy. But Franklin and his Board 
in 174-9 still faced the serious problem of a teacher shortage. 

While the city’s carpenters hustled in the spring of 
1750 to complete the renovation of the New Building into 
classrooms, the trustees wrestled with the difficulties of 
collecting a faculty. Franklin and several of his fellow- 
initiators had attempted at least five months before the first 
meeting of the trustees on November 13 , 174-9, to persuade 
David Martin, the Sheriff of Hunterdon County in New Jersey, 
to come to Philadelphia to head the new undertaking.' The 
prospective master was described by Richard Peters in an en¬ 
thusiastic letter to the Penns, as "a perfect good Scholar 
and a man of good Temper.”^ Peters had sought previously 
the opinion of Thomas Fenn on Martin's abilities, and Fenn 
answered, ”1 know Mr. Martin but am no judge of his quali¬ 
fications. "7 The trustees must have agreed with Peters' 

evaluation of Martin, for at their meeting on March 29, 

1750, they resolved to open the Academy "as soon as possible 
by accepting the most suitable Person that can be procured 
for a Rector," and requested Mr. Martin "to accept of the 

^Benjamin Franklin, Autobiography , edited by John 
Bigelow, (New York and London, 1909J, p. 227. 

5 

'Penn Papers, Official, Vol. IV, pp. 24-3-9, K. S, P. 

6 Ibid . 

^Peters Papers, Vol. Ill, July 13, 174-9, H. S. P. 
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u8 


RcC torship and enter into it on the thirteenth of May next 
But new problems regarding the completing of the 
school building, the scope of the curriculum, the purchase 
0 f eauipment and books, the tuition and student regulations, 
and particularly the hiring of masters and tutors acted to 
delay the opening of the Academy.9 Richard Peters complained 
to the Penns of the slow progress, confiding his opinion that 
the trustees had undertaken "what is too high for them and 

will not be able to carry on." 10 

After David Martin had accepted the rectorship, the 
next major problem was the selection of a suitable head for 
Franklin’s proposed English School. Hoping to obtain the 
services and reputation of Dr. Samuel Johnson, distinguished 
philosopher and Episcopal theologian who would have brought 
ability and prestige with him, Franklin directed a series of 
persuasive letters to him at his home in Stratford, Connecti¬ 
cut, throughout the summer and fall of 1750. Alter inviting 
him to visit Philadelphia, Franklin suggested that Dr. 

Johnson undertake the management of the English School, 
although, he admitted, "in the infant state ox our funds, we 
cannot make you an offer equal to your merit." ^ut uie 
practical-minded Franklin appealed to his correspondent with 
other attractions: Johnson's son might De employed as a 

tutor in the Academy and eventually succeed his father; 


1750. 


^Minutes of the Trustees, March 29, l/?c. 

^Minutes of the Trustees, March 29 through November 10, 


10 Cummings, On. Pit ., p. 14-8. 
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johnson himself could use the Great Hall of the Hew Building 
for lectures and sermons where he might gather a congrega¬ 
tion that would build him a church; and he might expect 
"presents that are not infrequent from a wealthy people to 
a minister they like." 11 

Although Dr. Johnson expressed an interest in the 
welfare and curriculum of the new institution, even pro¬ 
posing Professor Winthop of Harvard and possibly young 
William Smith to serve in his place and suggesting the 
"Sacred Classics" as reading in the English School, he 
finally begged his friends in Philadelphia to excuse him. 

He explained that his health was poor and that he found it 
unfeasible to transplant his family. 12 

Throughout the autumn of 1750 the trustees tire¬ 
lessly dealt with administrative problems. They must have 
experienced a sense of jubilation when they met on November 
10 , a year after their organization, and agreed to begin 
classes two months later on the seventh of January. Their 
disappointment at not winning the services of Dr. Johnson 
may have been mitigated by the successful hiring of two 
masters and a tutor, whose names and salaries were entered 
in the Minute Book when the trustees met on December 
seventeenth. 


l^Smyth, On. Oit., Vol. Ill, PP- 12-15* 


^ 2 Ibid. pc. 61-2. 

Thomas H. Montgomery, A History, 
of Pennsylvania. From Its Foundation to A_._ 

^Philadelphia, 1900), pp. 513-4. 
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For English Master, at a salary of 150 pounds annually, 
the trustees selected on a year's "Tryal of his Care and 
Ability" David James Dove, a recent and unknown arrival from 
England who asserted he had taught grammar at Chichester for 
sixteen years* To head the Mathematics School, for 120 
pounds a year, Theophilus Grew was chosen to teach "Writing, 
Arithmetic, Merchant's Accounts, Algebra, Astronomy, Naviga¬ 
tion, and all other Branches of the Mathematicks. f,1 3 His 
excellent qualifications were familiar to the trustees. 

Alter serving as a schoolmaster in Chestertown, Kent County, 
Maryland, Grew came in 1742 to Philadelphia where he opened 
a school of mathematics first on Walnut Street and later in 
Norris Alley, winning for himself approbation as a teacher. 14 
To assist Piector Martin, Charles Thomson, an excellent classi¬ 
cal scholar, was appointed tutor in the Latin and Greek 
School, with a remuneration of 60 pounds annually. 1 5 

With classrooms almost ready for occupancy and a capable 
group of teachers assigned, the Academy celebrated its opening 
according to plan on January 7 5 1751. On the following day the 
Pennsylvania Gazette reported that "The Reverend Mr. Peters 
made an excellent sermon on the Occasion to a crowded audience," 
and announced that classes would begin "To-morrow, in a large 
House of Mr. Allen's, on Second Street" and meet there until 

^Minutes of the Trustees, July 10, 1750. 

^Montgomery, Oo. Pit .« p. 145. 

15 

Joshua L. Chamberlain, Universities and Their. Sons ^ 
University of Pennsylvania, Vol. I, p. 268. 





the rooms 


of the Academy Building were ready to receive the 


students• 

The rapid increase in enrollment from seventeen students 
on January 7 to more than fifty pupils four months later at- 
tested to the real need for advanced education in the colony.- 
By May 21, 1751, Franklin was able to write to Peter 
Collinson in London, "The Academy goes on as one could wish; 

Vie have excellent Masters, and the Boys improve surprisingly. 
They number now seventy and are daily increasing. ^ 
their meeting on July 9 the trustees hired two assistants 
to handle the increasing roster of students, paying them 
each 50 pounds yearly: John Jones of Connecticut was as¬ 
signed to Dove, and Horace Jones of nearby Chester County 
to C-rew. Rector Martin appeared an able administrator who 
assiduously collected fees from the scholars. 13 His method 
of instruction greatly appealed to Franklin, who later des¬ 


cribed it in the following terms: 

tt j j. « n i i m anv one beaten Method of lec-Ch^n* , 
hut wts Pains to consult the particular Capacities 
-1., scholars, and from thence form'd his Qi-_eren u 
Mr inliricting them. In this he show'd great 
wSLnt for some iSuth there are of clear and quick 
Aoorehensicns, who see things at once, as soon as_-hey 
0 pe urooeri Y lai d before them; whilst onhers aga.-u.__ 
SL£°5 r £Uht to -a-stand the 

5 Instruc tion^theref ore^ * in such different Capacities, 

. _-i _ 4 .v,qm TimmiscTiQisl'/ together, is 0- <j 


and to class 


l6 A demv Book of Accounts, Archives General, 

Srr?tfrhii r fifnof^pinS?ifleSLIfr°l6r r i7h! S 


IT. ?. 
the 


^Smyth, On. Cit., pp. 48-50. 

l8 Minutes of the Trustees, December 23, 17?1 
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inadvertently done, was what this judicious Instructor 
always blam'd, and cautiously avoided.T9 

Throughout the year 1751, the schools prospered. The 
popularity of Dove, of whom the trustees had known so little, 
raised to more than ninety the number of English students. 

In December the trustees found it necessary to name Frances 
Peisley a second assistant to Dove at the tutorial wage of 
50 pounds a year. When Peisley left the following year, he 
was succeeded by Patrick Carroll. 20 

As 1751 was drawing to a close, with the Academy list¬ 
ing entrance money from one hundred and forty-five scholars, 
tragedy came to the Academy. Rector Martin died suddenly in 
December "of a quinsy." Franklin penned a letter on Christmas 
Eve, acquainting Dr. Johnson with the details of Mr. Martin's 
last rites: 

His body was carried to the Church, respectfully at¬ 
tended by the Trustees, all the Masters and scholars 
in their order, and a great number of citizens. Mr. 

Peters preached his funeral sermon, and gave him the 
just and honorable character he deserved .-- 

In the Gazette Franklin eulogized, 

He was a man who by his Abilities, by his Assiduity, 
by his consumate Prudence and Knowledge of the Place, 
seem'd to be particularly calculated for the particular 
Circumstances of this Infant Institution. 

And so David Martin passed from the scene of the Academy in 

Philadelphia, leaving its future historians no other clues to 


^ Pennsylvania Gazette . January 14-, 1/52. 

20 Minutes of the Trustees, December 10, 1751; June 9, 1 752. 
21 Smyth, On. Git., pp. 61-2. 

22 Pennsvlvanla Gazette , January 14-, 1 / 5 - • 
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jiis identity• 

The severe loss of Rector Martin revived the problem 
of finding a suitable head for the Academy. In the interim, 
peters taught the Latin and Greek School until the Christmas 
vacation. 2 3 When classes resumed on January 7, 1752, the 

trustees had obtained the promise of Francis Alison to ad- 
minister the Latin and Greek School for at least a month. 

It must have been with great satisfaction and the 
hope that he would remain that the trustees received the 
Rev. Francis Alison into the faculty. He had established an 
enviable reputation as scholar and educator at the Academy in 
New London, Pennsylvania, where the trustees had approached 
him in their earlier search for a rector. Born in Donegal 
County, Ireland, in 1705, and educated at the university of 
Glasgow, Alison had emigrated to America at the age of 
thirty. He was welcomed immediately into the household of 
Samuel Dickinson, who placed his sons under his tutelage 
and allowed him to receive several other pupils. One oi 
Dickinson's sons, John, later acquired fame for his promi¬ 
nent role in pre-revolutionary activities, which included 
the writing of the influential "Letters from a warmer m 
Pennsylvania to the Inhabitants of the British Colonies," 
published in 1768. But before Alison had spent two years 
in the New World, he was ordained by the Newcastle Presby¬ 
tery and installed as pastor of the New London Presbyterian 

2 3Smyth, Oo. Cit., Vol. HI, PP- 61 - 2 . 

24 Hinutes of the Trustees, December 11, 17;1. 









congregation in Chester County, Pennsylvania. 

Perceiving the utter lack of even rudimentary learning 
facilities around him, and impressed by the need for educated 
young men to preach the gospel along the expanding frontier, 
Alison allowed his love of teaching to manifest itself. Re¬ 
calling this experience in later years to his good friend 
Ezra Stiles, a Congregational minister and later President 
of Yale, Alison.wrote, 

At my arrival here £in 173 there was not ; 
a College, nor even a good Grammar School in four Pro¬ 
vinces, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Jersey, and New York; 
but on the other hand all yt. made any pretensions to 
learning were branded as letter-learned Pharisees; & 
this desperate cause, of promoting learning in this 
Province, I undertook 

In combination with his ministerial duties in New London, in 
which he continued for the next fifteen years (1736-1751), 
he began to receive several students in his home, and by 
1743 the demand for his services prompted him to open an 
Academy in his rectory. At this time the iorces of educa¬ 
tional awareness, in large degree stimulated by ^he Great 
Awakening and the desire for an educated ministi^ , were at 
work within the Synod of Philadelphia, which was attempting 
to establish a permanent school to prepare candidates for 
the Presbyterian clergy. vv hen this scheme failed lor lack 
of funds and clerical agreement, the Synod in 17*6 reouestec. 
Alison to train their ministerial students in his Academy. 

To this Alison agreed, although he received only the pitiful 

^Alison-Stiles Correspondence, (Letter of May 27, 
1759) transcribed from the original manuscripts au -ale 
University, Pears manuscript, P. 
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salary of 20 pounds annually in Pennsylvania currency, with 
15 pounds allotted for an assistant. 

It was to be expected that the fame of Alison's 
school should spread far beyond the borders of New London. 

Not only was the Presbyterian clergyman recognized as a 
superior scholar of Latin and Greek, but also as an able or¬ 
ganizer of the academic curriculum. His Academy embraced 
lower school subjects: "Languages, Arithmetick, Euclid's 
Elements, ye Practical branches of the Mathematicks, & 

Logic" as well as "instumental, natural, and moral Philo¬ 
sophy."^^ His approach to languages must surely have at¬ 
tracted the interest of Franklin who believed the study of 
English essential to every student. The method of language 
study practiced by Alison in his early Academy has been pre¬ 
served in an account later published by one of his first 
students, who reminisced: 

The great Ur. Locke, and many since, have objected 
against losing several years in getting a critical know¬ 
ledge of the dead languages, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
while our own tongue is neglected .... But haa Mr. 
Locke known so happy a plan of teaching as Dr. Alison's, 
he would have found no time was lost, ror while the 
Latin and Greek were in teaching, we were not only 
taught the English grammar by comparing it with.the 
Latin, with the principles, difficulties, beauties, de¬ 
fects of our mother tongue; but also we were taught to 


"^^This account of Alison's lire is based upon "the 
following sources: Thomas C. Pears, Jr.^, Manuscript of mcom- 
nleted biography of Francis Alison, ?. n. o. t 

William B. Sprague, Annals o± the American lulmt, 

(New York, 1853), Vol. HI, PP* ■ 

Richard Webster, History of tne P resbyterian Cjmncn. 

in America (Philadelphia, 1858), PP * 4-40-3 • „ „ , 

Thomas C. Pears, Jr., "Francis Alison, Colonial 
Educator," DaTaware Notes , Seventeenth Series, (University 
of Delaware, Newark, 1944. 

2 ?Alison-Stiles Correspondence, May 7, 1763. 
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write and speak correct English. 26 

In 1749, when the trustees of the Academy in Phila¬ 
delphia sought his services, Alison, in order to accept their 
offer, asked leave of the Synod to sit as a member of the 
Philadelphia Presbytery. The Synod, however, refused to 
release him, although it increased his salary to 30 pounds 
and allowed him to charge tuition of those who were not train¬ 
ing for the ministry. This failed to satisfy the imaginative 
educator now entering middle age.' He came to Philadelphia 
almost two years later without consulting the Presbytery or 
the Synod, and promised Franklin, upon Rector Martin's death, 
that he would tend the Greek and Latin School for at least a 
month. 2 9 With the suggestion that Alison stay on, the 
trustees offered him the mastership of the Greek and Latin 
School at a salary of 200 pounds - the largest authorised at 
the time in the institution - and appointed Paul Jackson his 
assistant.30 The Synod, while declaring Alison’s action in 
leaving New London "contrary to their known approved metnods," 
excused him in consideration of the service he could give to 
the public and to his Church in his new position, and appointed 
him assistant minister of the Presbyterian Churcn in 

\ '■ 4 v. 

^Pears "Francis Alison, Colonial Educator," Quoted 
from an article 5 in the Pennsylvania Journal published shortly 
after Alison's"death, and written by Dr. Mathew Wilson, one 

of his earliest students. 

ft 

Smyth, , 00 . Git., Vol. Ill, p. olf. 

■^Minutes of the Trustees, March 10, April 12, June 9, 

1752. 
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Philadelphia at 50 pounds yearly.31 


Although the trustees were pleased to add the knowledge 


ana experience of Alison to the faculty, Franklin expressed 
disap?° intraent that he would not undertake the administration 
0 f the three schools. The Philadelphia printer confided to 
Dr. Samuel Johnson that Mr. Alison "refused the Rectorship, 
or to have anything to do with the government of the other 
Schools. So that remains vacant and obliges the Trustees to 
k more frequent visits . . . ."32 


But before the trustees were able to obtain the ser¬ 


vices of a capable executive, they were faced with difficulties 
created by eighteenth-century academic standards which recog¬ 
nized the nrivilege of master or tutor to engage simultaneously 
in other lucrative pursuits. Of this prerogative, which 
meager salaries and perhaps some pedogogical temperaments 
• made a necessity, the majority of the faculty took advantage. 

: Charles Thomson was given an extra remittance to collect 
| tuition from all the students within the Academy .33 
ftTheophilus Grew and his assistant Horace Jones announced in 
!' the Gazette the opening of an evening school to instruct in 
j| writing and in all phases of mathematics. As "assistant in 
• the Academy," John Jones advertised to teach night classes 



3 2 Smyth, On. Git., Vol. III» PP» 91-93. 
^Minutes of the Trustees, December 23, 1751. 
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"where English grammatically, Writing, Arithmetic Vulgar and 
Decimal, Merchants Accompts, Navigation, &c., will be care¬ 
fully taught, and due attendance given."34 Francis Alison 
added ministerial duties to his academic activities. 

But it was David James Dove who entered with the 
greatest extravagance into outside activities. Almost imme¬ 
diately after his arrival at the Academy, he established a 
reputation as gifted instructor and stern disciplinarian. 

When they made their first visit to the English School on 
January 14, 1752, the trustees were pleased to find his 
students so well prepared for such a short period.35 The 

scholars themselves appeared to experience mixed feelings, 
for Dove was quick to lose his temper and indulge in tongue 
lashings. To young Richard Peters, nephew and namesake of 
the distinguished trustee, his English master was "sarcastic 
and ill-tempered . . . who was but'ironically Dove, for his 
temper was that of a hawk, and his pen the beak of a falcon 
pouncing upon his prey. "36 But after Dove’s dismissal from 
the Academy in 1753, Charles Ridgely scrawled emotional words 
to his father in Dover, that not to follow Dove to classes in 
his own private school in Videll’s Alley (now ionic Street - 
running east from Second Street, below Chestnut) "would be in 

3^3oth of these advertisements appeared in the 
Pennsylvania Cazette of September 21, 17?2. 

^Minutes of the Trustees, January 14, 1752. 

°Montgornery, On. Cit,, p, 143. 
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me the most abhor'd and hateful of all Crimes. ,! 37 

On August 29j 1751, Dove proposed in the columns of the 
Gazette to conduct a school for young ladies in the Academy 
building, "in which will be carefully taught the English 
grammar; the true way of spelling, and pronouncing properly; 
together with fair writing, arithmetic and accounts."38 Five 
months later, he inserted another notice in the Gazette which 
promised to his boarders an incredible variety of services 
in his home: 

Mr. Dove, English Professor at the Academy, find¬ 
ing his former house too little for the number of his 
boarders, has taken Rock Hall, which is situated in a 
wholesome air very near the Academy, and most commodiously 
adapted for the reception of young gentlemen at board, 
crashing and lodging. The great advantages that children 
will receive from their living with a master, may easily 
appear from this consideration; That as they will be 
always under his inspection, he will have a better oppor¬ 
tunity of discovering their different inclinations and 
humours, of forming their manners, and correcting their 
language and writing. Besides which, care will be taken 
to instruct them morning, noon and night, in several 
useful books, by way of recreation, which are not taught 
in the public school. 

N.B. Said Dove, if desired, will at leisure hours 
instruct any of his boarders in the Greek, Latin, or 
French Grammar, without any additional expence to their 
parents or friends.39 

One of those who made his home with Dove was Charles 


■^Ridgely Family Papers, Delaware State Archives, Dover, 
Letter of Charles Ridgely, July 13, 1753. In 1761 Dove went 
to the Germantown Academy to head its English school. 

3^Vhile there is no reference to this scheme in the 
Minutes, the consent of the Trustees must have been given. 

It is possible that classes were conducted in the Hew Building 
when the Academy was not in session for a short time during 
the late summer. 

^ Pennsylvania Gazette, January 7, 1752. 
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Thomson, who knew his host's reputation for speaking freely 
and sometimes untruthfully of his associates. When the young 
tutor desired to change his boarding house, he requested both 
Dove and his wife to sign a statement affirming his good con¬ 
duct while under their roof, and promptly departed the next 
day. 40 

Dove's pursuit of outside interests eventually re¬ 
sulted in neglect of his classes, which the trustees were 
forced to call to his attention. When it was discovered that 
the capable English master also employed two students, Edward 
Biddle and William Scull, to assist him, and that he left the 
Academy twice a day - at eleven o'clock in the morning and at 
four in the afternoon - to attend his own school, the trustees, 
in November 1752, appointed Franklin and Peters a committee to 
discuss the matter with him. While the trustees insisted that 
he devote himself primarily to the Academy, Dove maintained 
his right to continue his private interests at the hours he 
chose, which resulted in a stalemate of opinion throughout 
the winter. Dove ignored the quarter's warning alloted him 
by the indulgent trustees, who evidently did not wish to lose 
his services, and in July, 1753, he left the Academy. 4 ! in 
defense of the English Master, Charles Riagely wrote to his 
father: 


40 Joseph Jackson, "A Philadelphia Schoolmaster of the 
Eighteenth Century," PMHB, Vol. XXX/, July 1911, PP* 315-33 • 

41 Minutes of Trustees, October 10, November 1^, 
December 1*2, 1752; February 13, July 10, 1753* 
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The Trustees have long insisted upon his (Dove's) com¬ 
plying with some unreasonable Conditions of theirs; but 
knowing ho?/ detrimental such Compliance would be to him, 
he gave them Notice some Time ago that they must provide 
themselves with another Master if they still insisted, 
uoon his yielding to their Demands, thereby acting as a 
sincere, honest Man should do, which Character they seem 
to have forgot as ?/ell as that of Gentlemen. 42 

With the persuasiveness of a Pied Piper, Dove took with him 

to his own school a large group of Academy students, including 

some who had lodged with him. By November, the enrollment 

in the English School dwindled to less than forty boys. 4 3 

The bitterness felt by Dove over the circumstances of his 

leaving was to find later expression in his land dealings 

with*the trustees and in his vitrolic writings against the 

Academy. 

As a replacement for Dove, the trustees appointed 
Ebenezer Kinnersley, a well-known Philadelphian, whose reserve 
and oleasant nature offered strong contrast to the temperament 
Qf his oredecessor. The new English Master had come to 
Pennsylvania in 1714 at the age of three when his father, 
a Baptist minister, emigrated from Gloucester, England, to 
settle in Lower Dublin Township. After his father's death 
Kinnersley came in 1739 to Philadelphia, where he assumed an 
active interest in the Baptist Church in the city. In 1743 
he was ordained a Baptist minister, although he never accepted 
a pastorate. When Franklin began his experiments on the 
"electric fluid" in 1746, he found in Kinnersley an apt 


42 Letter of Charles Ridgely, July 13? 1753. 
^Minutes of the Trustees, November 17, 1753- 
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scientist with whom he collaborated in his electrical studies. 
With Franklin’s assistance, Kinnersley began a series of 
public lectures on the nature and properties of "electrical 
fire", which he illustrated by utilizing the newly-discovered 
force to "burn" metal in water, to ring musical bells, and to 
suspend a leaf of weighty metal in the air. In more serious 
vein he proved that electricity passed through water, and 
while in Boston in 1752 he discovered the different kinds of 
electricity produced by rubbing glass and sulphur and sug¬ 
gested to Franklin that the glass globe charged positively 
while the sulphur charged negatively. Kinnersley's popular 
lectures, advertised in the columns of the Gazette "For the 
Entertainment of the Curious", attracted interested crowds, 
and throughout his lifetime he addressed audiences in Phila¬ 
delphia, New York, Newport, Boston, and eventually in 
Barbadoes. After joining the faculty, Kinnersley was allowed 
the use of the Academy for his lectures, for which he con¬ 
tinued to charge "Half-a-Dollar". 44 

While the Board of Trustees engaged in untangling the 
problems arising from the dismissal of Cove and his replace¬ 
ment by Kinnersley, and in employing the services of two young 
tutors, Jacob Duche and Thomas Barton, Franklin and Peters 
continued the search for a suitable rector. One spring day 


44 Horatio Gates Jones, "Reverend Ebenezer Kinnersley, 
a. A., The American Electrician," an unpublished manuscript 
in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. TT „ ^ 

Westcott-Stauffer Collection, Vol. 29* P* 22,^1, 

Examples of Kinnersley’s advertisements in the 
Gazette are found in the issues oi April 11, 17pl, lecemoer 22, 
1759, and January 1, 1767* 









in 1753, Franklin received a letter from New York, dated 
April 11 and bearing the signature of William Smith. The 
author enclosed for Franklin’s perusal his publication en¬ 
titled, A General Idea of the College of Mirania . which was 
addressed to officials charged with formulating plans for the 
establishment of a college in New York. The letter further 
inquired about the possibility of matriculating the author's 
pupils, the sons of Colonial Josiah Martin, in the Phila¬ 
delphia Academy, and mentioned his plans to sail to England 
to apply for orders in the Anglican Church. Franklin 
promptly responded, thanking Smith for his "new piece on 
Education " which he promised to read and comment upon, and 
sent him in return a copy of his Proposals . Franklin gave 
the young man a warm invitation to visit him! 

If it suits your conveniency to visit Philadelphia be¬ 
fore you return to Europe, X shall be extremely glad 
to see and converse with you here, as well as corres¬ 
pond with you after your settlement_in England. I H or 
an acquaintance and communication witn men of learning, 
virtue and public spirit, is one of my greatest enjoy¬ 
ments.^ 

Franklin and Peters lost little time in devoting their 
free hours to study of "Mirania," which they appraised an ex¬ 
cellent disquisition and may well have mentioned bo various 
other trustees. Two weeks after Franklin acknowledged re¬ 
ceipt of "Mirania," he penned the following comments to Smith: 


^Montgomery, On. Cit. , pp. 190-1 
46 Smyth, On. Cit., Vol. Ill, pp. 126 - 8 . 
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Mr. Peters has just now been with me, and we have com¬ 
pared notes on your new piece. We find nothing in the 
scheme of education, however excellent, but v/hat is in 
our opinion very practicable. The great difficulty will 
be, to find the Aratus, (Smith's term for the ideal rec- 
tor^ of his college) and other suitable persons in New 
York, to carry it into execution; but such may be had 
if proper encouragement is given. We have both received 
great pleasure in the perusal of it. For my part, I 
know not when I have read a piece that has more affected 
me; so noble and just are the sentiments, so warm and 
animated the language. . . .■< 

He further informed Smith that Mr. Allen had directed him to 
procure six copies of Hirania , and that Peters wanted ten. 

And he assured the young man “that you may depend upon my 
doing all in my power to make your visit to Philadelphia 
agreeable to you." 4 ® 

These cordial words from a man assuming ever greater 
importance in public affairs in Pennsylvania must have been 
most pleasing to the young man of twenty-four in New York, 
whom events were to prove a brilliant and ambitious individual. 
He may well have sent a backward glance over the earlier in¬ 
cidents of his life and wondered about his future. William 
Smith was born near the city of Aberdeen in Scotland on 
September 7, 1727. His formal education began at the age of 
seven, when he entered the parish school from which he passed 
at the end of a year to the charge of the Society for the 
Education of Parochial Schoolmasters. In 174-1, Smith entered 
the University of Aberdeen 'where he absorbed the broad scope 
of the curriculum as well as the spirit of educational reform 


4 ^Ibid., pp. 131-33. 

43 Ibid. 
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then stirring in the Scottish Universities, although he did 
not remain to receive a degree, according to the University' 
records. Smith left his native countryside and went to Eng¬ 
land, where in 1750 he addressed a memorial to members of 
Parliament in behalf of the Parochial Schoolmasters of 
Scotland, and published his "Essay on Liberty." He became a 
tutor in London, where he entered the household of Colonel 
Josiah Martin as teacher for his sons. With this family he 
came to America, arriving in New York on May 1, 1751* Colonel 
Martin occupied a house at Far Rockaway, Long Island, within 
easy distance of the thriving streets of the city of New York - 
whose prominent citizens enjoyed the Colonel's hospitality. 

Here Smith resided for two years. Arriving in New York at a 
time when efforts were in progress to establish a college, 
Smith's vital interest in education and readiness with the 
quill soon prompted him to write, in 1752: 

Some Thoughts on Education: with Reasons for 
Erecting a College in this Province, anc. iixing the 
same at the City^of New York: to which is added a 
Scheme for Emnloying Masters or Teachers in.the Mean 
Time, and also for raising and endowing an edifice in 
an easy Manner. 

Early in 1753 Smith drew up his detailed plan for the ideal 
College of Miranda. It was to be expected that the young 
author and incipient educator should forward this latter pub¬ 
lication to the city of the Penns, for in Hlr a n ia he had 
mentioned as exemplary "the English School and Academy in 



^Horace i.^Sni 
(Philadelphia, 


Smith, Life and Correspo ndence of lill.iam 
hia, lSoO) , Vol. I, P. 21 IT + „„ „„„ 
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Philaaelphia, first sketched out by the very ingenious and 
worthy Mr. Franklin ."? 0 

In acceptance of Franklin's invitation. Smith arrived 
in Philadelphia during the closing days of May 1753? where he 
found the open doors of the Academy and the interest and 
esteem of the trustees awaiting him. The young man visited 
the Hew Building, observed the students at work, heard re¬ 
citations by some of the classes, and was addressed by one 
of the scholars who declaimed Smith 1 s own educational verses 
written in New York .? 1 With what pleasure and pride the 
young tutor must have dined and wined as guest of some of 
Philadelphia's most outstanding citizens who were also trustees 
of the A.eademy, finding his judgments sought and his opinions 
highly valued. The pleasure he experienced in observing the 
success of the educational experiment here, he expressed in 
verses entitled, A Poem on V i siting the Academy of Philadelph ia 
which was printed by Franklin and Hall shortly after his de¬ 
parture for New York. His conversations with his new friends, 
perhaps most especially with the Anglican-minded Richard Peters, 
concerning the needs of the infant establishment, led him to 
prepare a manual of twenty pages, Prayers for the Use of t he 
pvHTHginhia Academy, which was published later in the year. 


?°William Smith, 
Mirania," rn an.nurses OH 
1762), p. 4-9. 


"A General Idea of the College of 
Public Occasions in America , (London, 


^ 1 Thpqe activities are described in Smith's address 

5 assESsSE 

slty of Pennsylvania Library. 
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As Smith made ready to return to New York, having matri¬ 
culated Martin's sons, and having won the approbation and con¬ 
fidence of the trustees and demonstrated his interest and 


quick grasp of their problems, Franklin probably hoped that 
he could attract this young man to Philadelphia. Richard 
Peters and perhaps other trustees furnished Smith with valuable 
letters to important personages in England, wishing him well 
in his voyage to present himself for Episcopal orders. While 
Smith was yet in the city, Peters wrote to Thomas Penn in his 
behalf. His letter affords a picture of the success of the 
pedagogue's stay. Peters addressed the Proprietary as follows: 
Honoured Sir, 

Our Academy is at present in such repute that we 
have sixty-five Boys from"the neighbouring Colonies now 
educating in it. Col. Martin brought his three Boys 
here last Wgek from Long Island and this gave me an op¬ 
portunity of becoming acquainted with their Tutor, the 
author of the Pamphlet I sent you by Capt. Reeve. The 
just and copious Manner in which that nice Subject is 
treated ana" the Spirit that so charmingly animates every 
Pert of the Performance made me anxious least he should 
go to England without visiting the Schools^ and looking 
into, and giving us his Sentiments on our Proceedings. 

He has been here ten days ana has made himself perfectly 
well acquainted with Our Plan, and the Execution of it. 

And as I know it will give you Pleasure to receive an 
Account of the State of the Academy from a Parson of 
Judgment and Impartiality knowing he is going to England 
and has the Expectation of the Notice of the Archbisnop 
of Canterbury,'I desired him to take the T r ouble oi a 
Letter to you on purpose that you might learn from him 
not only what we are doing, but what is proposed to De 
done in other Colonies for the Acquisition of .-.nowisege. 
Fis Acquaintance will give you Pleasure in this and 
many other Respects, and I heartily recommena him to 
your Civilities of which hg will shew himself wormy m 
a manner agreeable to you.' 2 


■^Peters Papers, 7ol. Ill, June ", 1/. j, S. . . 
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Certainly the visit to Philadelphia had changed Smith's 
plans for himself. Before coming he had launched arrangements 
for a return to England to assume clerical robes. His earliest 
letter to Franklin had caused the Philadelphian to reply, "I 
shall be extremely glad to see and converse with you here, as 
well as to correspond with you after your settlement in Eng¬ 
land. "53 "Settlement in England?" the young aspirant now 
questioned himself. Of his own abilities, Smith held high 
opinion, for modesty was not among his virtues. He knew that 
in the Mother Country he might rise eventually to prominence, 
for his writings in London had attracted considerable atten¬ 
tion, especially from the Church authorities. Archbishop 
Sherlock was shortly to write of him to Thomas Penn, "Had he 
stayed here, I should have had my Eye upon him, but a good 
opportunity offering he went off as Tutor, to some young Lad, 
to New York .... I have great reason to think him a 
good man. He is a scholar and ingenious . . . ."54 

But Smith was genuinely attracted to the Academy he 
had recently investigated. His facile mind had quickly judged 
its educational potentialities and apprised the need for a 
capable administrator. He probably sensed the feeling of 
political intensity as well as the spirit of intellectual 
inouiry which set the tone oi conversation that he heard in 
Philadelphia drawing-rooms and coffee houses. All that he 
had seen and heard attracted and excited him. Surely th^re 


^Smyth, On. Cit ., p. 127• 

5 4 Penn Papers, Private, Vol. IV, September 19, 17^3? 

K. 3. P. 
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must be a place for him in the young Academy whose expansion 
into more advanced classes he already visualized. And might 
not this cosmopolitan city, abounding with men of all trades 
and nationalities and rapidly developing into the leading 
colonial metropolis, offer the finest opportunity wherein to 
express himself? As his later actions testify, William Smith 
determined to return to the Academy in Philadelphia, and to 
align his future with that of Pennsylvania. Because he was a 
man of action, he left no effort untried to secure his ob¬ 
jective. 

Almost exactly twelve months after his first visit to 
Philadelphia in May, 1753) Smith returned to the Academy as 
he had intended. The Secretary for the trustees entered in 
the Minute Book, under date of Kay 25, 1754) the following 
statements s 


The Question being put, Whether it be necessary 
at this Time to Provide a Person in the Academy to 
teach Logick, Rhetorick, Ethicks and Natural Philosophy, 
it was carried in the Affirmative by a great majority. 

It being proposed Mr. William Smith, A Gentleman 
lately arrived from London should be entertain'd for 
sometime upon Trial to teach the above mention'd 
Branches of Learning in Case he will undertake it; the 
same was agreed to, and Mr. Franklin and Mr. Peters are 
desired to speak with him about it. 

This is the first mention of Smith in the official records, 
although his name must have been raised at many meetings 
throughout the previous year. That Smith had achieved his 
aim so successfully, returning as Master of higher classes 
than any formerly taught and with added prestige as an or¬ 
dained Episcopal minister, was a tribute to his abilities 
and indicative of his future career. 
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Behind his successful return lay Smith's careful 
manuevering. When Smith stepped from the ship to English soil 
on December 1, 1753? tie was favored by advance notice of his 
coming from such friends as Franklin and Peters, from Governor 
James De Lancey, Henry Barclay and Dr. Samuel Johnson of New 
York; he was fortified with invaluable letters to such per¬ 
sonages as the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of 
Oxford and London, Thomas and Richard Penn, and Peter Collinson.55 
The young man sought prompt recognition from the Church, for 
three weeks after his arrival, on December 21, he was ordained 
a deacon in Fulham Palace. Two days later he was ordained a 
priest and issued a license permitting him to assume clerical 
functions in Pennsylvania. 56 Meanwhile, Smith had forwarded 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury a copy of Iv.M rania . which the 
■prelate had received earlier from Dr. Johnson, and received 
in turn a warm and complimentary letter. The Archbishop lost 
little time in writing to Thomas Penn in terms of praise for 
the new cleric. But Penn \vas already acquainted with Mirania, 
which had been sent to him with favorable comment by Richard 
Peters.57 

It was in Thomas Penn, who had previously cherished 
dreams of founding a school in Pennsylvania, that Smith found 
the most responsive audience to his educational ideas. Having 
the finest in credentials as well as admirsDle personal 

55oegenheimer, Op. Git. , p. 35* 

5^Montgomery, 0]2» Cit., p. 199. 

57Gegenheimer, Ojd. Cit ., p. 35-37- 
Montgomery, Op. C_it ., p. 19 u * 







qualities, Smith had little difficulty in attracting his in¬ 
terest. The personalities of the eager young cleric and the 
mature Proprietor seemed to blend favorably and a friendship, 
allowing an exchange of confidential thoughts and yearnings, 
developed rapidly. Smith co mm unicated to Franklin that he 
enjoyed "an uncommon share" of Penn's confidence. He wrote 
in February, 1754: 

I have been several days with him in the country, 

& have the Honor to dine with him in Town every week 
especially on Sundays. He is pleased to consult me upon 
every point that relates to Literature in his Country, 

’which he sees absolutely necessary to maintain good 
Government.-^ 

Foremost in Smith's mind was the necessity of raising the 
Academy in Philadelphia to higher standards, adding advanced 
classes in philosophy and science, which he assured his lis¬ 
tener, he was well-qualified to teach. Smith's reasoning 
was underscored by letters from Philadelphia, and *-t 
Collinson advised Franklin that "Mr. Penn was sensibly alarmed 
when he read your paragraph of your youth leaving the Academy 
to go to a neighboring Province for the finishing stroke. He 
now thinks an Ethicks professor very requisite . . . ."59 
Of vital importance, too, w r as the selection of a rhetor to 
administer the new curriculum and to carry it into effective 
being. Here, also, Smith pointed out his own merits. 

Smith was well aware that upon Penn's assistance to the 
Academy depended his future, for it was apparent that unless 


Franklin Papers, Vol. 42, Part I, February 
59rbid., Vol. 69, Ho. 56, January 26, 1751. 


A. P. 
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the Proprietaries afforded financial aid there could be no 
college in Philadelphia. Franklin, in N 0 vember 1753) had 
written him discouraging news: 

The trustees would be glad to see a Rector es¬ 
tablished there, but they dread entering into new Engage¬ 
ments till they are got out of debt; and I have not yet 
got them wholly to my Opinion, that a good Professor or 
Teacher of the higher Branches of Learning, would draw 
so many Scholars as to pay great Part, if not the whole 
of his Salary. Thus, unless the Proprietors shall think 
fit to put the finishing Hand to our Institution, it 
must, I fear, wait some few years longer before it can 
arrive at that State of Perfection, which to me it seems 
now capable of; and all the Pleasure I promised myself 
in seeing you settledanong us, vanishes into Smoke.°0 

It was with a sincerity born of desperation that Smith urged 
Thomas Penn's assistance to the educational institution. His 
own words joyously informed Franklin of his success in a letter 
of February, 1754. He wrote that he had won over the Pro¬ 
prietor to plans for broadening the Academy into a college: 

Mr. Penn has come into every part of it, & he will give 
you a yearly Sum for some time; & when he comes to Penn¬ 
sylvania intends to give a manor to the Academy for the 
purposes I have pointed out. He asked me at first what 
I thought would be the best way of bestowing his dona¬ 
tion, & you'll see how disinterested I was to propose 
a new object for one half of it, when the whole might 
otherwise have been applied for a philosophy proiessor 
, i rejoice exceedingly having been the means 
of*two such donations, which, being once made by the 
proprietor, he will not desert for the sake of a small 
additional expense. It would not become me to say hew 
many arguments I used to bring these Schemes to bear. 

The proprietor was not at first satisxy'd ^ha^ such 
liberal" institutions were useful in an infant Country. 
Your^Academy also interfered with a Design he had in 
view of his own, & of which he intended to be the^ 

Founder. These & many other Circumstances were ob- 
staples. But ’when I was able to shew the worthy C-ent^e- 
man the'necessity of such a seminary in a political 
light, he generously agreed to ingraft his ocherae upon 


o0 3myth, On. Cit, . s '/ol. Ill, p. It9~ 
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yours in the two Foundations proposed, provided I would 
undertake to be the person to" execute them. Tho' I have 
not, yet, heard from either of you, I agreed to this, 
hoping that the person who had been the great means of 
such an Union (which otherwise might have been the work 
of years) even if not known personally to you, would be 
welcome to all the Trustees when he comes recommended by 
the proprietor, with an order for foundations, by one of 
which he will be a^great measure supported, with small 
addition from you.°i 

Smith had gained Penn's promise to contribute 50 pounds a year 
to his salary, the remainder to be supplied by the trustees. 

Certainly no other member of the faculty in Phila¬ 
delphia had strived so diligently to create a place for him¬ 
self there. In the process of winning new support for the 
Academy, Smith may well have begun to identify its future and 
development with his personal aims and success; in his mind, 
the career of the Academy and the career of William Smith be¬ 
came inseparable. In the years ahead when Franklin's politi¬ 
cal activities took him abroad from America and almost ended 
his active role in the Academy, the name of William Smith 
came to be synonomous in the minds of many of his contem¬ 
poraries with that of the College he served. 

While in London, Smith illustrated further his great 
versatility. Although his first stay in Philadelphia did not 
exceed two weeks, the young Scotsman had perceived the con¬ 
cern of his hosts over the great influx of Germans into Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and he acted as spokesman for his American friends 
almost as soon as he arrived in Ingland. Franklin ana many 
of his colleagues who were also trustees of the Academy, 


6l Franklin Papers, Vol. 42, Part I, February 1754, 

A. ?. S. 
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express ed alarm that the increasing German population refused 
to be assimilated, persisting in the use of German for both 
private and public documents, and tenaciously clinging to their 
native customs. Having fled military oppression at home and 
with little interest in political intricacies, these immigrants 
applauded the peace-loving tenets of the Quakers and tended 
to support them in politics, which threatened to further 
strengthen Quaker control of public affairs. Some of the 
Germans were Roman Catholics, and as they settled along the 
western frontiers fear grew that they might invoke protection 
from the "Papist" French. German refusal to bear arms wrought 
consternation lest the Quaker-German alliance leave the pro¬ 


vincial borders unprotected against French and Indian in¬ 
vasion.^ 2 With these thoughts in mind, Smith wrote to the 
great Anglican missionary organization, the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and advised their- 
immediate aid to send, teachers among tne Germans to train 
them in English speech and manners. Proving his masterful 
command of prose, he wrote on December 13» 17^3* 

Without Education it is impossible to preserve a /free 
government in any Country, or to preserve tne ouirit 01 
Commerce. Should these Emigrants degenerate into a 
State little better than that of wood-born savages, 
what use could they make of English privileges? 

Liberty is the most dangerous of all weapons, in the 
hands of those who know not the use and value of it . . . 
Education, besides being necessary to support the opir±t 
of liberty & commerce, is the only means for incorporating 
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these fpreigners with ourselves, in the rising gene¬ 
ration. °3 

At the same time, he pointed out the essential role of the 
Academy in Philadelphia in preparing Germans for the ministry, 
thus removing their dependence upon foreign schooling, and in 
"educating some promising Children of poor Germans as a supply 
of ’.veil-principled schoolmasters." Smith even pressed for¬ 
ward details of a plan for utilizing the Academy to educate 

the immigrants.64 

To further the project of anglicizing the Germans, in 
which Smith had aroused the interest of the Society and the 
Penns, an organization was formed of prominent London citizens. 
The Reverend Dr. Samuel Chandler, a distinguished Dissenter, 
was made its Secretary. On March 15, 1754, Dr. Chandler ad¬ 
dressed Pennsylvania's Governor James Hamilton, Chief Justice 
William Allen, Secretary Richard Peters, Benjamin Franklin, 
Conrad Weiser and William Smith, requesting them to become 

American trustees of the new undertaking; and this letter 

6 

Smith brought with him when he returned to Philadelphia. 

Smith yet found time in London to make a contribution 
to literature - another interest dear to his heart. He ar¬ 
ranged an English edition of his work, Indian Songs—o±—£sac_s, 
printed in New York in 1752, and it reappeared as The Speech 


63 Horace Saith, Oc. Cit., Vol. I., pp. 29-38. The re¬ 
markable speed with which Smith communicatee his thoughts to 
the S. P. G. is realized when it is remembered that he had 
just arrived on December 1. 

64 .. 
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of a Creek Indian in 1754. He also prepared a London edi¬ 
tion of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s Elements Philosophies . making 
several alterations in the text. Thus, while Smith was in 
England, he contributed to the three great interests - Edu¬ 
cation, Politics, and Literature - that were to absorb him 
the rest of his life. 

When Smith arrived in Philadelphia on May 22, 1754, 
Franklin and Peters and their fellow-trustees were prepared 
to welcome him with warm sincerity. From across the Atlantic 
had come many testimonials of his achievements. Thomas Penn 
expressed the greatest confidence in his abilities. Richard 
Jackson, friend of Franklin, described the happy impression 
the young cleric had made among learned men "at the univer¬ 
sity.” Churchmen praised his zeal to Richard Peters.^ 
Perhaps one of the most glowing estimates came from Peter 
Collinson to Franklin: 

I heartyly ( Sic ) wish our Worthy Friend Smith may have 
a Safe passage. He has great abilities and he has been 
Indefatigable in applying them to Several Useful pur¬ 
poses, and as years Increase, His Judgment and Under¬ 
standing will grow more mature. For his Age few if 
any can excsll him, the Warmth and force of Youfh will 
be tempered by your prudent and cordial Advice. 0 ' 

What a sense of satisfaction these words must have conjured 

in the mind of Franklin, to whom Collinson also had written 


66 Penn Papers, Official, Vol. II, July 31, 1754, 

H. S. P.; Carl Van Doren, Letters and Pacers of Benjamin 
Franklin and Richard Jackson . (Philadelphia, 1947) p. 44. 
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of the Academy, "Its prosperity rejoices my Heart. I hope 
Good providence will continue Its influence over it to the 
Latest Ages - that an unborn Offspring may Celebrate its Good¬ 
ness and remember with gratitude it's First Founder."63 
Franklin, the '!Founder," must have pictured young Smith as 
his most valuable addition to the Academy - a capable lieu¬ 
tenant executing his educational aims, who would seek his 
advice, share his opinions, and follow his mature deliberation. 

In the final week of May, 1754, William Smith "com¬ 
menced teaching in the Philosophy Class also ethics and rhe¬ 
toric to the advanced pupils.His restless energy 
oromptly manifested itself. Scarcely three weeks after his 
arrival his poetic lines were recited in the prologue - ex¬ 
tolling the Academy as "Truth and public worth to rear!" - 
at a special performance of two plays given by Lewis Hallam’s 
dramatic company for the benefit of the charity school at¬ 
tached to the Academy.7° When William Thomas Martin, the 
second son of Colonel Josian Martin, died on .august 28, his 
unhappy teacher presented a sermon at Christ Church on the 
following Sunday. This sermon was published the following 
week, together with memorial verses written by Martin's fellow 
students, Francis Hopkinson, Samuel Magaw, Jacob Duche, Paul 
Jackson, and by tutor Thomas Barton who stated that they haa 

^ Ibid . Vol. 69, Ho. 62, September 15, 1753. 

6 ^Quoted from William Smith's diary in Pears' Manuscript 
on Academy Chronology, P. H. S. 

^Pennsylvania Gazette, June 20, 1754. 
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71 

been moved by Smith's eloquent prose to express themselves. 

On November 12, 1754, fifth anniversary of the first meeting 
of the trustees, Smith directed a public exercise in which he 


illustrated his talent for directing the literary and scho¬ 
lastic talents of his students.While engaged in these 
activities, Smith also was occupied in developing a curriculum 
of higher studies. Within two months after his coming, he 
had proposed a course of study for the older bo/s of the 
Academy which he considered superior to.that projected for 
King's College in New York by his old friend, Dr. oamuel 

Johns on73 


By the end of the eventful year of 1754, it was ap¬ 
parent to the faculty and trustees that the Academy must have 
the power to confer degrees if it were to develop success¬ 
fully an advanced curriculum and to compete favoraoly with 
other institutions of learning. The Minutes of the trustees 


for December 10, 1754, record that Alison and Smith sug¬ 
gested to the Board that the privilege of awarding degrees 
would enhance the reputation of the Academy; the trustees 


agreed that such power might be an "Incitement to Learning" 
and requested the two masters to draft a clause which might ^ 
be added to the original charter granted in 1753. Instead ox 
composing an amendment, Alison and Smith presented at tne 


^^William Smith 
America, (Philadelphia, 
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next meeting on January 14, 1755 an entirely new charter. 
According to the minutes of February 11, 1755, the trustees 
discarded this in favor of a draft produced by one of their 
own number, Tench Francis, and sent it to the Governor for 
his approval. On May 14, 1755 Governor Robert Hunter Morris 
witnessed the affixing of the Great Seal to the charter. 
Henceforth, the trustees would preside over the affairs of 
"The College, Academy and Charitable Schools of Philadelphia, 
in the Province of Pennsylvania"; the chief masters were 
recognized as a faculty "or learned Body" composed of the 
Provost, Vice-Provost and Professors; and the right to 
grant university degrees became a reality. 

The new charter bore the names of William Smith as 
Provost and Francis Alison as Vice-Provost. The two men 
had conferred on the titles they preferred at the request 
of the trustees and settled the matter harmoniously between 
themselves.? 4 The title of provost' - which was little used 
in the educational field but referred in Scotland to a civil 
official, was contributed by Smith who had labeled the head 
of the College of Mirania "Provost or Principal." The use 
of this tern may have been in deference to the wishes of 
Thomas Penn, who expressed a keen desire to see the infant 
college remain balanced upon a broad and non-sectarian 
basis. Penn wrote to Peters, "I like the name oi ^res^-dent 
better than Rector for the head of the College, and perhaps 


?Minutes of the Trustees, March 7, 1755. 
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it may please better in general as it does not sound so 
episcopal."75 To Peter Collinson, Penn confided his hopes 
that Smith would rarely put on the robes of the Anglican 
clergy because "it may give dislike to some to see one at 
the Head of the Academy in a Canonical Habit,"76 Smith as¬ 
sumed the senior title of Provost because it corresponded 
with the advanced classes he was to teach. But Alison, some¬ 
times addressed unofficially as Rector, feared that his new 
title might be considered a demotion, whereupon Smith re¬ 
commended "that Rector of the Academy shall be added to the 
name of Vice-Provost as synonomousTo this Smith added, 

"for till my worthy Friend & Colleague is fully satisfied I 
cannot be satisfied."77 And the combined title, when applied 
to the distinguished Presbyterian clergyman, could raise little 
objection from the Dissenters. 

In accordance with the powers invested in them by the 
new charter, the trustees awarded higher rank to the former 
masters: Sbenezer Kinnersley was made Professor of the 
English Tongue and Oratory, and Theophilus Grew was titled 
Professor of Mathematics.78 

The success of the new College was immediate. To the 
two advanced classes which had been proposed for the pnilo- 
sophy or collegiate schools, was added a third, and these 

7^peters Papers, Vol. IV, February 21, 1755, H. S. P. 

7°Franklin Papers, Vol. 69, Ho. 56, A, P. S. 

77 Peters Papers, Vol. IV, February 22, 1755, H. S. P. 

7 ^Minutes of the Trustees, July 11, 175d« 
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represented the three-year program of university training 
which Smith and Alison had envisioned in their petition to 
the trustees. But the young Provost found this triple burden 
so heavy that he felt he could not do justice to any class. 

At the meeting of the trustees on April 13? 1756, he pro¬ 
posed; 


That Mr. Alison be appointed a Professor of 
the higher Classics, Logic, Metaphysics, and Geography; 
and that he teach any of the other Arts and. Sciences 
that he may judge himself qualified to teach, as.the 
Circumstances of the Philosophy Schools may require; 
but if it so hapoens that Mr. Smith can'spare Time 
from his Employment in the other branches of Litera¬ 
ture to teach any of these Branches, then and in 
that Case Mr. Alison shall employ the Overplus of 
his time as usual in the Grammar Scfiool in the Capa- 
city of Chief Master. 

That Mr. Jackson be appointed as Professor of 
■the Languages to emuloy his Time in the Grammar School 
and to have the Care of all the Latin and Greek 
Classes that are not under Mr. Alison’s more imme¬ 
diate Care while he is employed in the Philosopny 
School. 


That whenever Mr. Kinnersley is supply 1 d. with an 
assistant agreeable to a late order of the 
fir. Williams on shall spend the Whole of his Time in 
the Latin School to supply Mr, Alison s .lace while 
employed in the upper Schools. 


Thus, the teaching duties of Alison were extended to the 
Collegiate level, while Paul Jackson, former tutor in the 
Academy and clerk to the trustees, assumed some of Alison 
responsibilities in the lower schools. Hugh Williamson, 


1 s 
who 


had acted as tutor in both the Latin and Snglish Schools, was 
to apply himself solely in the Latin School to relieve further 
the Vioe-Provost. This transference of personnel within the 
various schools was to become traditional at the College ana 


Academy of Philadelphia. 
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Having provided sufficient masters for the three college 

classes - Freshman, Junior and Senior, the trustees considered 

the problem of curriculum. At the same meeting of April 13) 

1756, they entered into the minutes the following resolution: 

Agreed that a Scheme of liberal Education offered by 
the Faculty for the Approbation of the Trustees, be 
tried for the Space of three Years from this Date and 
that Mr. Smith publish the Same in Order to obtain the 
Sentiments of Persons of Learning and Experience Con¬ 
cerning it. 

Four months later on August 12, the Pennsylvania Gazette 
carried an impressive chart entitled, "View of the Philo¬ 
sophy-Schools," which listed the courses given and reading 
required in each of the collegiate classes. 

But it is to be remembered that the request to the 
trustees for a charter raising the Academy to College status 
was fathered jointly by Smith and Alison. The Presbyterian 
minister was well-versed in the educational tneories of the 
Scottish universities and had applied his learning to the 
development of a curriculum for his Academy in New London. 

His thoughts on education interested Franklin, as they did 
Ezra Stiles whom Alison visited in Newport, Rhode Island, in 
1755*^9 He applied his knowledge to the development of the 
course of study of the Greek and Latin School in the Academy 
in Philadelphia. Indeed Smith recognized his genius, writing 
to Richard Peters, "I need not tell you that I think Mr. 
Alison qualified for any Station in any College." 30 Ezra 


^Sprague, On. Git., Ill, 73~77* 

8 °Peters Papers, Vol. II, p. 5, February 22, 1755, 

H. S. P. 










Stiles later characterized Alison as "the greatest Classical 
Scholar in America especy ( Sic ) in Greek. Wot great in Math, 
and Phil, and Astrony - hut in Ethics, History, and general 
Reading is a great Literary Character,"® 1 Alison's devotion 
to a practical education within financial grasp of farmer's 
sons led him to develop the course of study at an Academy in 
jj ew _&rk, Newcastle County in Delaware - now the University o: 
Delaware - which grew out of his school in New London, and 
which he served as President of the Board of Trustees. He 
Tjjpote to Ezra Stiles, "Here the Languages a~e carefully 
taught with Arithmetic^, Euclids Elements, ye Practical branches 
of the mathematicks, & Logick. From hence ye students that 
intend to study Divinity apply to some College." 62 The im¬ 
portance of this curriculum in widening the cultural spheres 
throughout the country, Alison described to Stiles, 

"farmers' sons must furnish ministers, & magistrates, for 
all our frontier Inhabitants, or they mus'- sink j.nto Ignorance 
& licentiousness, & all their hurtful Consequences." s 3 

The tangible evidence that Alison was engrosses in axl 
phases of education and had particularly strong opinions on 
the curriculum is preserved in his lengthy correspondence with 
Stiles. He was interested in a scheme to unite all of the 
American Colleges in the same plan of education, anfl confined 
to Stiles his thoughts on the course of study: 


8l vranklin 3. Dexter, The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles . 
(New York/ w!) Sol. II, p. 33^ 

^ 2 .£lison-Stiles Correspondence, May 7, 17oo. 
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I think that there ought to be more care taken to pre¬ 
pare boys for the College than is now used. Certainly 
ye design of ye founders is not comply 1 d with by pre¬ 
paring boys to recite Virgil, Tully & ye Greek Testa¬ 
ment, as it were by Rote, without sufficiently under¬ 
standing ye Latin & Greek Grammars, & being able to 
write latin & english at least grammatically, if not 
elegantly. Euclids Elements, & Algebra, at least so 
much as might enable ym. to solve quadratick equations, 
should be taught ye classes statedly & carefully, & 

Moral Philosophy should be a business of greater care 
& closer application than is now ye common practice; 
without this branch of knowledge, we shall be ill able 
to defend our holy Christian religion; to understand 
ye rights of mankind; or to explain & enforce ye 
duties which we own to God, our neighbors, & ourselves,^4 

Clearly Alison advocated the concepts of Franklin and Smith 
on the importance of training in the English language and 
practical mathematics, and favored education for useful 
citizenship. His valuable opinions, based on many years of 
teaching experience must have been correlated with theirs in 
breathing life into the new College, With them, Alison must 
share the credit for the establishment of the curriculum at 
the Academy and College in Philadelphia. For his contribu¬ 
tion, however, the Presbyterian cleric has received little 
credit while Smith has reaped praise as the initiator of the 
modern curriculum. This situation was nourished by the es¬ 
sential differences in character between the two men: Smith 
was dominating and extroverted, overshadowing his reserved 
and serious-minded colleague. Furthermore, Smith wielded a 
versatile pen which registered his educational■theories in 
newspapers and pamphlets, imprinting his name upon the curri¬ 
culum he so brilliantly proposed. In contrast, Alison suffered 


8 4 Ibid . May 27, 1759. 
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a psychological allergy to printer's ink and was unwilling to 
express himself in public discussion. While his exact role in 
the creation of the new curriculum is unrecorded, there can 
be little doubt that he made a significant contribution to 
the development of the course of study in the College. 

The popularity of the College was manifested in a 
steadily-increasing enrollment. When young and consumptive 
Paul Jackson resigned as Professor of Classical Languages in 
the Academy to join the Army in May, 1758, Alison was forced 
to neglect the crowded college classes to attend the Latin 
and Greek students in the lower schools.85 At their meet¬ 
ing on June 13, the trustees voted to appoint James Beveridge, 
proficient in Latin and teacher in a private school at 
Hereford, Connecticut, as Professor of Languages to have the 
care of the Latin School.®^ 

But it was early apparent that the scarcity of good 
teachers placed upon the College and Academy the necessary 
responsibility of educating its own faculty. With increasing 
irequency senior students or recent graduates were employed 
as assistants. Of the thirty-six tutors whom the records list 
as employed between 1750 and 1779, twenty-five received the 
.bachelor of Arts degree from the College. The institution 
awarded two other tutors the regular Master of Arts degree, 
an honor usually reserved for its own graduates. Even pro¬ 
fessorships were filled by capable alumni as early as 1759. 

85 

Minutes of the Trustees, May 9, 1758. 

^ Ibid ., June 13, 1758. 
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Of the nineteen men appointed professors before 1779, ten were 
named before 1759. It was hardly to be expected that the in¬ 
stitution chartered a College only since 1755 could produce 
so promptly individuals of sufficient knowledge and maturity 
to hold professorial rank. But of the nine made professors 
after 1758, six - Paul Jackson, Jacob Duche, Thomas Pratt, 

Hugh Williamson, Thomas Dungan, and James Cannon - earned 
their degrees at the College. And all of them with the ex¬ 
ception of Cannon, acted previously as tutors,^7 In produc¬ 
ing more than two-thirds of its tutors and almost a third of 
its professors, the College illustrated a vigorous academic 
self-sufficiency.88 

Hot included in these considerations are the two 
language professors, Prefontaine and Rothenbuller, who taught 
at the institution but were not considered members of the 
regular faculty. Modern languages were taught in the College 
and Academy by four men during the colonial period. The 
first was John Mathias Kramer, a German, who was "qualified 
for Teaching the French, Italian, and German Languages, and 
besides was well skilled in musick and some Kinds of Painting." 
In January 1754? the trustees received him as a full faculty 
member to head the French School, agreeing to pay him an annual 


87 

'See Appendix for a complete list of the Professors 
and tutors, together with the years of their service and the 
degrees they received at the College of Philadelphia, 
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salary for teaching a stipulated number of hours each day. 

Four years later, "Mr. Prefontaine was granted the use of 
the Latin School to teach French to the Students who applied 
to be taught." Prefontaine had no official status and was paid 
directly by his students. The same arrangement was accorded 
in 1763 to the Rev. Dr. Rothenbuller, a Philadelphia pastor, 
who was allotted an Academy room in which to give French in¬ 
struction as long "as he didn't interfere with any of the 
School hours." The final teacher of languages, Paul Fooks, 
was granted the official title of professor of the French and 
Spanish tongues, and appeared to enjoy the longest stay at 
the College .^ 

Also excluded from the earlier-mentioned faculty 
statistics were the four medical professors: Dr. John 
Morgan, Professor of Theory and Practice of Physick; Dr. 

William Shippen, Jr., Professor of Anatomy and Surgery; Dr. 

Adam Kuhn, Professor of Botany and Materia Medica; and Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, Professor of Chemistry. Established in 1765} 
the Medical School functioned as a separate entity attached 
to the College, although William Smith had presented to the 
trustees the plan for medical education, assisted by the 
medical professors and the five doctors on the Board of 
Trustees. The department of "Physick" held its own private 
and public examinations, and graduated its students at the 
annual commencement exercises - its first students graduating 

on 

^Minutes of the Trustees, January S, 1754; January 7, 
1759; February 8, 1763; May 20, 1766. 
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on June 21 , 1768 . Through special lectures of Provost Smith, 
a liaison was made between the College and the Medical School. 
In 1779 it was reported that forty of the sixty students then 
enrolled in the Medical School attended Smith's lectures in 
Philosophy. Otherwise, the Medical School was relatively in¬ 
dependent of the College, 90 

To exercise administrative authority over such a varied 
staff was no mean accomplishment and one which Smith executed 
with skill. Although the Provost's enemies attested that he 
could be found anywhere but at the College, Smith was an ex¬ 
cellent administrator who enjoyed the confidence of the 
faculty. His success was underscored by the mishaps that 
occurred in his absence, pointing out Alison's administrative 
weakness. While Smith was in England in 1762 and 1763 there 
were several disturbances in the College. Professor Beveridge, 
at the request of the trustees, had prepared a Latin grammar 
for the use of his students. This grammar contained so many 
typographical errors that Francis Hopkinson prepared a 
humorous key to it, which offended Alison and Beveridge whose 
carelessness was responsible for the mistakes. 91 in the en¬ 
suing argument, Hopkinson was supported by Professor Duche, 
and the two refused to participate in preparations for the 

90 

Ibid .. April 16 , 1765 , Sept. 23, 1765, May 12, 1767 , 
Jan. 26, 1768, April 1, 1769 , March 16 , 1779* 
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Hopkinson's work was entitled ERRATA: or. The Art 
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comnencement exercises of 1763 . Another difficulty arose 
when Robert Jones, a senior philosophy student, insulted 
Alison before his classmates and quitted the Academy rather 
than apologize to him, although Alison confessed to Peters 
that he would be satisfied "with anything that wou'd but 
save my Authority."92 Further illustration of Smith's ad¬ 
ministrative genius is afforded by his successful campaigns 
to raise funds for the institution. In 1761 and 1762 he 
collected six thousand pounds sterling in Great Britain; 
in South Carolina in the fall and winter of 1771, he pro¬ 
cured one thousand guineas.93 Recognizing Smith's ability, 
the trustees assigned him further tasks ranging from money- 
raising, designing the official seal, cataloguing the Col¬ 
lege library, and codifying the many rules for school govern¬ 
ment, to investigating official investments and acting as 
secretary for their meetings - all of which he accomplished 
with efficiency. 

In addition to their teaching responsibilities, the 

faculty members were also charged with the daily government 

of the schools and the supervision of their students. In 

his Account, Smith recorded: 

They are to meet, in Faculty, at least once in every 
two weeks, and at such other times as the Provost, or 
senior member present, shall think fit to call them, 


92 

Complete account of the administrative difficulties 
in the College was sent to Smith in London bv Peters, in his 
letter of May 28 , 1763 , reprinted in PMKB, 1886, Vol. X, 

pp. 350 - 3 . 

93 
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or any two members desire him so to do. At these meet¬ 
ings they are to enquire into the state of the schools, 
and see that the several parts of education be regularly 
carried on, and the lav/s of the institution duly exe¬ 
cuted and observed. They have also power to enact tem¬ 
porary Rules and Ordinances, to be in force as Laws, 
till the first ensuing meeting of the Trustees; before 
whom they are then to be laid, in order to be altered, 
amended, or confirmed, or left probationary for a 

P er i°d* wholly laid aside, as they shall think 

fit.'* 


This method, concluded Smith, had the advantage of allowing 
the masters - "who being daily present in the institution 
know best what regulations and orders may be wanted" - to 
make rules, which were then approved or discarded by the 
trustees - "who are men of experience, influence and probity" 
and who 'would enact into law only "what is found salutary 
and good upon trial." In addition to their private meetings 
held at least once every two weeks, the faculty met every 
Thursday afternoon "and all the schools are assembled before 
them that they may examine the weekly roll, and call delin¬ 
quents to account." This later meeting was devoted to dis¬ 
ciplinary action, and students were fined for their dis¬ 
obedience or rewarded for their diligence.9? 

The members of this colonial faculty frequently dif¬ 
fered in their religious and political allegiance. But even 
in the tolerant atmosphere of Pennsylvania which boasted re¬ 
ligious and political freedom, they, as well as the trustees, 
met orthodox standards: they must be Protestant and they 
must swear loyalty to the King, In the rear pages of a 


9 4 Smith, Discourses . pp. 124-5. 
9 ^Ibia. 
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paper-bounti volume in the Archives of the University of 
Pennsylvania are inscribed the four oaths under which every 
professor and trustee spelled out his name before assuming 
his duties in the College and Academy of Philadelphia, as 
stipulated in the Charter of 17?5* Reflecting contemporary 
fears and prejudices, and attempts to control faculty think¬ 
ing, these oaths are worthy of examination. 

The first read simply: 

I, A.B., do Sincerely promise and swear, That I will 
be faithful and bear true Allegiance to his Majesty 
King GEORGE the Second. So help me God. 

The second stated: 

X, A.B., do swear. That I do from my Heart abhor, detest 
and abjure as impious and heretical, that damnable Doc¬ 
trine and Position, That Princes may be deposed or 
murthered by their Subjects, or any other whatsoever, 

AND I do declare, That no foreign Prince, Person, 

Prelate, State, or Potentate, hath, or ought to have 
any Jurisdiction, Power, Superiority, Pre-eminence, 
or Authority, Ecclesiastical or Spiritual, within 
the Realm of Great Britain or any Dominions thereunto 
belonging. So help me God. 

For Quakers who did not sanction oaths, these were amended 
to read, "I do solemnly and sincerely promise and declare . . . . 

The third and longest oath began: 

I, A.B., do truly and sincerely acknowledge, profess, 
testify, and declare in my Conscience, before'God and 
the World, That our Sovereign Lord King GEORGE the 
Second is lawful and rightful King of the Realm of Great 
Britain, and all other his Majesty's Dominions and 
Countries thereunto belonging. And I do solemnly and 
sincerely declare, That I do believe in my Conscience, 
that the Person pretended to be the Prince of Tales, 
during the Life of the late King James, and since his 
Decease, pretending to be, and taking upon himself the 
Stile and Title of King of England, by the Name of 
James the Third, or of Scotland and by the name of 
James the Eighth, or the Stile and Title of King of 
Great Britain, hath not any Right or Title whatsoever 
to the Crown of the Realm of Great Britain, or any 
other Dominions thereto belonging: And I do renounce, 
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refuse, and abjure any Allegiance or Obedience to him. 

And I do Swear, That I will bear Faith and true Alle¬ 
giance to his Majesty King George the Second, ana him 
will defend to the utmost of my Power, against all 
traiterous Conspiracies and Attempts whatsoever . . . 

The remainder of this oath is devoted to further vows to sup¬ 
port the reigning monarch, whose successor's name, George III, 
later replaced his. 

The fourth briefly stated: 

I, A.B., do declare, that I do believe that there is not 
any Transubstantiation in the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supoer or in the Elements of Bread and Wine, at or after 
the Consecration thereof by any Person whatsoever. 

These oaths were first signed on June 10, 1755 j and 
new signatures v/ere affixed to them through May 29, 1776. 

After July 4 of that year, William Smith entered in the 
book of oaths the names of five newly elected trustees: 

Robert Morris, Francis Hopkinson, George Clymer, James Wilson, 
and Alexander Wilcocks, two of whom were graduates of the 
College, Preceding their names was this statement: "The 
following were chosen after the Declaration of Independence; 
and their Oaths to the State were the only Qualification 
necessary." These oaths are an interesting manifestation 
of the fears of religous encroachment from Rome and political 
claims by pretenders to the British crown which were pre¬ 
valent in England, and which found echoes in the young society 
springing up in the province of the Penns. 

The assumption of the new titles of Provost by Smith 
and Vice-Provost by Alison coincided with important events 
in the Province which eventually effected the Academy and 
College. Franklin, and to a lesser extent Peters, who had 
been the dominant figures in the early development of the 
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institution, became increasingly occupied with public business. 
Franklin, while devoting many hours to selecting a capable 
faculty and presiding over the Board of Trustees, had also 
engaged in many other activities. He had continued his ex¬ 
periments in electricity which he recorded and sent to 
Collinson in London, where Collinson had them published in 
the annals of the Royal Society. In 1750 he had been ap¬ 
pointed a commissioner to draw up a treaty with the Indians, 
and in the same year he was balloted into the General Assembly 
to which he was re-elected annually for fourteen years. In 
1751 he promoted the establishment of the Pennsylvania Hos¬ 
pital, and the following year he led the movement to found 
the first company to insure houses against loss by fire. In 
1753 the versatile Franklin became Postmaster General of the 
colonies, visiting post offices throughout the country and 
increasing the mail service between New York and Philadel¬ 
phia from one to three deliveries a week in summer and from 
once a month to once a week in winter. With the danger of 
war in 1754, Franklin went to Albany as representative from 
Pennsylvania at a congress of commissioners from the colonies 
to map out a common defense against the Indians of the Six 
Nations. Here Franklin submitted his notable blueprint for 
the union of all the colonies - a plan which was adopted by 
the convention but which was too far in advance of public 
opinion to win support from the several colonies. When the 
marauding French and Indians swept over the Pennsylvania 
frontier, Franklin answered the Governor's request to take 
charge of defense. For Braddock's unfortunate expedition 
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against Fort Duquesne he procured horses, wagons and supplies 
hy pledging his personal credit to the farmers who accepted 
them as sufficient security. Having shouldered public burdens 
of such consequence, Franklin now had few moments to devote 
to the Academy and College, in which, however, he continued 
to maintain a lively interest.96 At the trustees meeting 
of May 11, 1756, he turned over the presidential gavel to his 
colleague, Richard Peters, who was elected to succeed him. 
Having successfully guided the young institution through its 
formative years, Franklin relinquished active leadership with 
the satisfactory knowledge that the executive reins fell into 
the capable hands of Peters who could expect willing assistance 
from the promising young Provost. 

But at this time, Secretary of the Province Peters was 
also engulfed in public business. Throughout the spring and 
early summer of 1755 Peters devoted himself to the success of 
Braddock's expedition, aligning Indian allies with the 
colonial interest and overseeing the construction of roads, 
causeways, and bridges over which vital supplies would move 
to the General. But the autumn and winter of 1755 and the 
spring of 1756 confronted Peters with the appalling after- 
math of Braddock's defeat. And as tales of massacred families, 
plundered houses, and crops reduced to ashes pervaded Phila¬ 
delphia, Peters sat in council with chieftains of the Six 
Nations in January at Paxton and then at Carlisle. In April 

^°Carl Van Doren, Ben.iamin Franklin . (New York, 1941), 
pp. 170-173; 183-210; 210-233; 243-259. 
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he affixed his signature to Governor Morris' proclamation of 
war upon the Delawares, former allies who had sided with the 
French, and gave his approval to the bounty placed on red-skin 
scalps which was offered over the protests of the Quaker- 
controlled assembly. Peters now turned his efforts to mobi¬ 
lize the Province for self-protection and the expulsion of 
the French.97 

It was no cause for surprise, in view of the public 
state of alarm, for the clerk of the trustees to observe with 
increasing frequency in the Minute Book that no meeting was 
held because of the absence of a quorum, or of little busi¬ 
ness, or simply because so many of the trustees were occupied 
with - or were out of the city on - matters of public con¬ 
cern. Under the circumstances, the responsibilities of the 
Schools began to fall more squarely upon the shoulders of 
the faculty members themselves. Richard Peters enjoyed a 
genial friendship with the young Provost and the two shared 
the same opinions on many matters of education, as well as 
on the superiority of the Episcopal faith and the necessity 
for maintaining the Proprietary mode of government. Posing 
absolute confidence in the integrity of Smith and pressed 
with public matters, Peters encouraged the young man in his 
administrative duties. Perhaps only Chief Justice Allen, a 
leading Presbyterian, looked askance at this personal alliance 
between Peters and Smith and, sensing the ambitious role 
which Smith coveted for himself, resented the greater 

^Cummings, Op. Cit., Pp. lSO-1. 
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orientation of academic decision into the hands of the 

faculty.98 

In 1756 the twenty-nine year-old provost was the domi¬ 
nant personality on the Faculty. His handsome features, 
sturdy build and six-foot stature, and his perfect self- 
assurance were captured on canvas by young Benjamin West 
whom Smith had befriended and begun to teach privately. 

The student painted his master in clerical attire with the 
right arm raised in the manner in which Murillo depicted St. 
Ignatius. The brush could not record, however, the Provost's 
mental prowess, his effective voice, and his energetic pen 
which won him enemies as well as friends and assured him a 
dynamic role in the dramatis personae of the period. 99 

The figure:of Francis Alison offered contrast to that 
of the Provost, Now fifty-one years of age, Alison carried 
a grim and serious face above rounded shoulders. Among some 
students his reputation was that of an unsmiling pedagogue 
rarely in a good humor.3-00 One described him as "head master 
of the Latin School, a Presbyterian clergyman, a sharp, 
severe, unpolished man, but an excellent grammarian." 101 

^Penn Papers, Official, Vol. Ill, H. S. P. 

99 

John Galt, The Life and Studies of Ben.iamin West , 
Esq., (Philadelphia, 1816) pp. 51-53. 

100 Nathaniel Luff, Journal of the Life of Nathaniel 
Luff. M. L. , (New York, 1848) p. 7. " 

George W. Corner, The Autobiography of Ben.iamin 
Rush , (Princeton, 1948), October 2, 1810V” 

^Lorenzo Sabine, Biographical Sketches of Loyalists 
of the American Revolution , (Boston, 1364), Vol. II, 

pp. 316 -I 7 . 
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Others, however, found him a kind and encouraging teacher, 
whom they likened to the good man of antiquity described in 
the third Ode of Horace in the third book of the Songs, ending 
"If wide Creation broke, Upon its crumbling verge, He'd stand 
undaunted." 102 Alison's health may have been faulty, upon 
occasion making it difficult to maintain good humor, for 
shortly after Smith arrived, he found Alison bedridden and 
the doctors doubting if he would live, Alison's correspon¬ 
dence to Stiles, however, proves that the Vice-Provost 
possessed a sense of humor, although it may have been rarely 
glimpsed by his students. Once, after rising at three o' 
clock on a raw, misty morning to search the skies unsuccess¬ 
fully for a comet with Theophilus Grew, he decided to give 
up star-gazing and communicated to Stiles: 

As I hope with more certainty, & less trouble, to ac- 
auire this kind of knowledge in the next stage of my 
existence, if it be necessary, I have determined to 
give myself no further trouble till I be allowed to 
to converse with Newton, Halley, 7/histon, & Flamstead, 

& some others of ye same complexion, if these great 
names be alow'd to shine in one constellation in 
heaven. l0 3 

Alison certainly did not share the Provost's propensity for 
the written word. While Smith entered his pen in numberless 
3ousts, Alison was stirred only once - in the attempt of the 
Presbyterians to prevent the establishment of an Anglican 
episcopate in the colonies - to join the written warfare of 
the times, and even then his writings were published 


102 Thn m a « C. Pears, "Francis Alison, Colonial Educator" 
Delaware Notes . Seventeenth Series, Newark: University of 
Delaware, 194 - 4 -. , 

■^^Alison-Stiles Correspondence, May 27, 1759* 
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anonymously. That Alison was a preacher of merit is attested 
by his sermons, many of which survive in manuscript form in 
the archives of the Presbyterian Historical Society. But he 
allowed only one to be published - and that in the hopes of 
uniting the bitterly-divided groups in the Presbyterian church. 
Sabin in his standard index of American publications lists 
but a single entry under Alison's name: Peace and Union Re ¬ 
commended - a sermon delivered before the Synod of Hew York 
and Philadelphia on May 24, 1758. Of his extreme dislike of 
controversial ink, Alison wrote to Stiles: 

I have lived long and have given the world little 
trouble by my writings; & I have avoided therby what 
I ever hated, writing controversies; for there is 
little regard to truth, honesty, or candor, when 
men strive for victory.104 

Primarily, the words and deeds of the Vice-Provost confirm 
him as a devoted educator and earnest churchman until his 
death in November 1779. 

Of all the faculty, Theophilus Grew appeared the most 
devoted to a single interest - Mathematics. He seemed to 
enjoy the confidence of the public, his colleagues, and 
finally his students, to whom, like Dove, he opened his 
house in Arch Street for boarding purposes.10? He preferred 
to devote his leisure hours to scientific studies, and for 
his contributions to knowledge he was awarded in 1757 the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts at the first commencement 

IQ4 Ibid . Dec. 12, 1767 . 
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0 f the College he served. In Franklin and Kinnersley, and 
to a lesser extent Alison, Grew found congenial friends and 
co-workers in scientific investigation. His death in the 


winter of 1759 deprived the Academy of a competent teacher. 
On August 7, 1760, an elegy was published in his memory, and 


its closing lines declared: 

Great Grew's no more to light our glimmering way, 

Borne to his Newton in eternal day; 

To enlarge the soul and clear the dubious mind; 

To ope celestial wonders to mankind; 

To stamp bright knowledge on thy youthful care, 

With sweet persuasion and endearing air; 

With gentle manners to entice the heart 
Was once thy happy and peculiar art; 

Though now, alasi with Death's black shade oerspreaa, 
Doomed to increase the number of the dead.-*- JO 

Ebenezer Kinnersley, who had won fame with his elec¬ 


trical experiments, proved himself an able English Master 
within the Academy. After the initial shock of Dove's 
resignation and the exodus of a large number of students, 
the English School thrived under his leadership and he was 
assigned tutors' to assist him. But his duties were divided 
between teaching "little Boys the Elements of the English 
Language" and training the older scholars in declamation, 
and he could do justice to neither group, which resulted in 
parental complaint and an investigation by the trustees. 
Despite his efforts to resuscitate the English school, it 
declined steadily in enrollment and in influence, and he 
eventually restricted his teaching to scholars in the College. 
'Jihen the student dormitory was completed in 1?65, Kinnersley 


10 ^Westcott-Stauffer Collection, Vol. 31? P* 2433, 


H. S. P. 
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became steward with disciplinary powers over his charges, with 
whom he and his wife made their home.l°7 But for years 
Kinnersley had suffered lameness and a tuberculous condition, 
and his poor health could not survive his strenuous pro¬ 
fessorial and administrative routine together with his travels 
and lecturing.108 After nineteen years of service, he ten¬ 

dered his resignation to the trustees at their meeting of 
October 15, 1772. Perhaps not fully appreciated in his later 
years at the Academy, Kinnersley was missed after his departure. 
The trustees admitted at a special meeting on February 2 , 

1773 that since his departure tne College suffered for want 
of a teacher in public speaking, "so that the present classes 
have not those Opportunities of learning to declaim and speak, 
which have been so much use for their Predecessors, and have 
contributed greatly to raise the credit of this Institution." 
Kinnersley died on July 4, 1778 and was buried in the Lower 
Dublin Baptist Churchyard. 

Even before some of the earliest professors had come 
to the Academy, they had manifested strong convictions in 
subjects other than education - a tendency becoming well- 
established by the end of the colonial period. The first 
great question to agitate them was religious. The 1740 idea 
of a charity school for the education of poor children, from 
which the present-day University of Pennsylvania traces its 

107 

Minutes of the Trustees, January 12, 1762 : February 8 , 
1763; June 14, 1764; November 19 , 1765; July 23 , 1769 . 

■'■^Minutes of the Trustees, August 14, 1759. 

Letter of Kinnersley to his wife, March 18, 1773 , 

H. S. P. 
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beginning, sprang directly from Whitefield*s great revival. 
However, some of the earliest and most prominent members of 
the faculty of the Academy and College did not approve White- 
field and his methods, and publicly opposed them. . 

When Whitefield began his revival in Philadelphia in 
1739 and 174-0, he was joined by an ardent young Presbyterian, 
Gilbert Tennent, whose passion and sincerity in preaching 
almost outshone that of the master himself. A large part of 
the Presbyterian clergy disapproved the emotional extremes 
of Whitefield and Tennent, and the Presbyterian Church soon 
found itself on the brink of schism between the anti-reviva¬ 
lists and the "New Lights” - or those who enjoyed "an in¬ 
stantaneous sort of conversion or new Light . the signs of 
which were Falling into Fits, Faintings &e. n 109 When Tennent 
attacked his opponents in a sermon entitled "The Dangers of 
an Unconverted Ministry" in which he examined the qualifica¬ 
tions and authority of the clergy from his viewpoint, he 
succeeded in splitting his Church into hostile factions. The 
leaders of conservative opinion - or "Old Lights", then pre¬ 
pared a Protestation against Tennent, and in 174-1 the "New 
Lights” were expelled from the Synod of Philadelphia. Faced 
with the necessity of organizing a church of their own, 

Tennent and his followers set up the rival Synod of New York. 
Tennent himself accepted a call in 174-3 to head the new Pres¬ 
byterian congregation in Philadelphia which had separated 

109 Horace Smith, On. Cit., Vol. I, pp. 101-106. Smith's 
letter to Dr. Chandler, April, 1755- 
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from its conservative parent. On Sunday mornings in the city 
of the Penns, Tennent addressed his followers in the Great 
Hall of the New Building, a privilege he continued even after 
the building had been purchased to house the Academy.HO 

One of the leading Presbyterians who had condemned the 
excesses of the Great Awakening was Francis Alison. He had 
signed the Protestation against Tennent and approved his 
dismissal from the Synod, although with a heavy heart. He 
bitterly fought the efforts of the revivalists to capture 
many of the older congregations. At the request of the Synod 
of Philadelphia in 174-3} he had conducted an academy in New 
London to prepare ministerial students for "Old Light" 
service. He was increasingly conscious of the rival influence 
of the College of New Jersey which had been founded in 1746 
by the New York Synod for the purpose of training ministers 
in "New Light" principles. * * 111 In future years Alison at¬ 
tempted to unite both factions to administer jointly the 
Jersey College where he was actually proposed as a professor 
in 1766. 112 But failing in this, he incurred the enmity of 
President Witherspoon, head of the New Jersey College, who- 
Stiles penned in his diary - "it is thought . . . takes 

110 Hinutes of the Philadelphia Synod, 1739-1741, P. E, 8. 

Leonard J. Trinterud, The Forming of an American 
Tradition . (Philadelphia, 1949), pp. 86-108. 

Sprague, On. Cit .. Vol. Ill, pp. 35-41. 

Minutes of the Trustees, February 2, 1750. 

111 Trinterud, On. Cit .. pp. 104, 108, 137. 

112 
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pleasure in abolishing the Importance and Influence of 
Alison . . . ,«113 j n a letter to Stiles, Alison was forced 
to conclude that "Jersey College is so unfit to make scholars 
that we have no great pleasure to send them there."!-*- 4 ' Even 
after the uniting of the controversial components of Presby¬ 
terianism into the single Synod of New York and Philadelphia, 
in which Alison assisted, Alison mused, "We are united, but 
it is as water and oil." 1 -^ The differences between the New 
Light and the Old were almost too great to be bridged. Yet 
Alison, a man of intelligence, conviction, and charity, could 
write, "I have been reviled and traduced as an enemy to 
Christ ... by all or most of the followers of Mr. Whitefield 
Tho I always believed & said I believed yt. he was a sincere 
good man, but weak & often mistaken." 11 ^ 

The controversial effect of Whitefield 1 s preaching 
upon other denominations interested the French traveller, 
Pierre DuSimiti^re, when he came to Philadelphia. In his 
notebook, as one of three memorable "American Anecdotes," 
he penned in careful English: 

In Philadelphia the Clergy of the Society call’d Baptist 
fell violently into all the extravagancies of Whitefield 1 s 
ranting declamatons & frightened their poor distressed 
auditories almost out of their Senses with threatnings 
of Hell Fire and eternal damnation. One only attempted 
to oppose the torrent of enthusiasm, but was not 


^■^Dexter, Oo. Cit., July 16, 1773* 

!! 4 Alison-Stiles Correspondence, October 30? 1766. 
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Suceessful; he was abused, insulted, and in fine disnlaced 
from his living by his brethren of the clergy and laity 
for having preached a Sermon in the baptist meeting- 
house at Philada. X1 ' 

This "one" protestor was, the author explained, "Mr. Ebenezer 
Kinnersley, afterwards the colleague of Dr. Franklin in those 
amazing discoveries made by them in electricity." Du Simitiere 
then painstakingly transcribed from an article in the Pennsyl ¬ 
vania .Gazette of July 24, 1740, Kinnersley's version of the 
"offensive" words he had spoken in the pulpit on July 6, and 
the Frenchman refrained from further comment "as it explains 
itself sufficiently." From the rostrum of the Baptist Church, 
Kinnersley had addressed the congregation as follows: 

I am not against preaching of Terror, in order 
to convince prophane, impenitent Sinners of their awfull 
and tremendous danger, provided it be prudently managed; 
but Such preaching as we have been lately entertained 
with, I do now openly profess my abhorrence of it; it 
was unbecoming a minister of the Gospel, and a reproach 
to that Sacred Character. I mean those horrid harangues 
you were entertained with from this desk last Thursday 
night, and once before. What Soirit Such enthusiastic 
ravings proceded from, I Shall not attempt to determine, 
but this I am very Sure of, that they proceed not from 
the Spirit of God; for our God is a God of Order, and 
not of Such confusion: Such whining, roaring harangues, 
big with affected non Sense have no other tendency but 
to operate upon the Softer passions, and work them up 
to a warm-pitch of Enthusiasm, which when the preacher 
has done, he has fully gain'd his end, and goes away re¬ 
joicing. in his triumphant conquests over weak minds" . . . . 

The effects of Such preaching are very notorious 
in this town; and religion is sufficiently disgraced by 
it. Some are terrified to Distraction; others "'drove to 
Dispair; others wishing themselves in the Same condition 
but can't attain it; while others are filled brimfull 
of enthusiastical raptures and extasies, pretending to 


^•^Papers Relating to Pennsylvania, Du Simitiere 
Collection, L. C. P. 
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have large eommunications from God; to have seen ravish¬ 
ing visions; to have beheld our blessed Saviour nail'd 
to the cross, and bleeding before their Eyes in parti¬ 
cular for them! These and Such like extravagancies Some 
of our bigoted young Zealots (who are not as yet dis¬ 
tracted) have run into; and a censorious uncharitable 
Spirit is become universal among them, pronouncing all 
to be in a State of damnation, who have not seen and 
felt what they have. 

If these are the fruits of the Spirit of God, or 
the effects of regeneration, then Christianity appears 
infinitely worse, and more detestable than ever its 
worst enemies have been able to represent it; but I 
hope God will soon make a visible discovery of these 
mysteries of iniquity, and cause rational religion to 
appear in its native Charms & Comeliness. And I think 
it is a duty incumbent on every Christian minister, 
publickly to oppose such destructive preaching, and make 
the dangerous delusion that are propagated by it; For 
my part, I make conscience of it, tho' I expect to be 
uncharitably treated for my pains, even to be banded 
with the odious character of a carnal uncontroverted 
Pharisee; but with me it is a Small thing that I should 
be judged of you or of man's judgement; he that judgedth 
both you and me is the Lord, who judgeth righteously, 
who will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, 
and will make manifest the counsels of all Hearts.Ho 

This stinging denunciation of the popular revival, which also 

contained an excellent summary of its effects in Philadelphia, 

required great moral courage to deliver. It resulted in 

Kinnersley's being driven from his Church and denied the 

privilege of communion. Three years later, however, he v/as 

accepted back into the fold and ordained a Baptist minister 

in 1743. 1:L 9 

Although William Smith arrived in Pennsylvania thir¬ 
teen years after the inception of the Great Awakening in 
Philadelphia, he felt keenly its "objectionable" aspects. 
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He considered William Tennent "a Man completely accomplished 
in all the Degrees of Ignorance & Weakness;" and referred to 
Gilbert as "Hell-fire Tennent. "120 While he was in England 
in the winter of 1753 and completing plans to return to a 
teaching post in the Academy, Smith met Gilbert Tennent who 
had recently arrived seeking funds for the New Light College 
of New Jersey. Tennent pointed out to interested officials 
that the new institution would serve "the Dissenting Interest!’ 
and that it was well suited to educate clergy for the German 
Ministry, Smith was present when Tennent presented his peti¬ 
tion, and in February 1754 he informed Franklin: 

I saw Mr. Tennent's design was to procure a coalition 
between the Germans and the new-lights. He blabbed 
out that the Germans had been instructed from Holland 
to join & be governed by their Synods. Such a 
formidable Union would destroy the whole political 
balance of your provinces & every other persuasion 
beneath its weight. But yet such a union he thought 
to obtain if not by authority of the Church of Holland, 
at least by monopolizing the Education of German 
clergy & sending them out such Hell-Fire Hot ones as 
he himself once- was called. I represented all this, 
and shewed how much it would for ever tend to defeat 
the political Coalition desired in Pennsylvania, 
should all their Clergy be educated in another pro¬ 
vince of a different Constitution from the Country 
in which they were to live; that we had better have 
Clergy from Holland than have them on such a Scheme. 

I also observed how ridiculous it v/ould be to send 
our Germans to be educated in Neighbouring provinces, 
when there was such an excellent Institution In Pennsyl¬ 
vania; and indeed it is obvious of how great importance 
it is to have both Schoolmasters & Clergy for some years 
in the City of Philaaa, for Education, where they will 
form Connexions & learn to love & admire your Consti¬ 
tution, which they probably v/ould not do by a Jersey 
education. 121 


120 Horace W. Smith, Gp. Cit., Vol, I, pp. 101-106. 
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In this fashion Smith not only "broke the neck" of Tennent's 
request, as he described it to Franklin, but with characteristic 

i . It .* * v* ' f .K3 IT 7 £\7 T * 7** £ " 1 

cleverness he pointed out the superiority of the Philadelphia 
Academy for converting the Germans into loyal British citizens. 

The disapproval which the Whitefield revival stirred 
in Alison, Kinnersley, and Smith sprang from disgust of the 
means and methods used to win converted followers. These men 
were themselves individuals of broad outlook. When Kinnersley 
was ousted by the Baptist congregation, he found no difficulty 
in regularly attending Episcopal services. Alison, an avowed 
enemy of Anglican efforts to found an Episcopate in the 
American colonies - believing it would result in an Established 
Faith and reduce other denominations to inferior status, was 
able to pen these objective words to Ezra Stiles: 

I am amazed to see how eagerly all religious 
denominations grasp at power; there was a great clamour 
raised in New York because the President of the College 
was to be forever of the Episcopalian Church; tho all 
other professorships were open to Protestants of all 
other denominations; & I have complained of great Narrow¬ 
ness in yr. New English Colleges for obliging the children 
of Episcopalians to attend their publick worship .... 
Such narrowness in Colleges supported at ye publick ex¬ 
pence of a governmt. to me appears unreasonable. 1 ^ 

So broad was the Vice-Provost's tolerance that it quite dis¬ 
concerted Benjamin Mecom, Franklin's young nephew. His ex¬ 
periences were reported to William Franklin by Mrs. Sarah 
Franklin, as follows: 

Our nephew B. Mecom had some conference with Mr. 
Kinnersley and the Rev. Dr. Alison. I can't help tell¬ 
ing that Dr. Alison surprised Benny by telling him that 
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Goti in his mercy has made the road to heaven so wide 

that professions may go to heaven- 

“JrVS W ^ de J hat they ma F §° breast; but Ben 
things that he is mistaken and is a very queer man, and 

six or S pi m b+°i 1 i+ e hi ?’ S? 1 the Doctor trusted him with 
six or^i^ght letters to the most noted men in our 


. J . 

Provost Smith usually stressed in his public writings 
that the College he served was founded on a "broad and catholic 
bottom. He boasted that the professors and masters repre¬ 
sented various sects and he appeared to endorse the broad¬ 


minded intentions of the trustees. But in his personal con 
victions he was less tolerant than Alison, and his outside 


activities in behalf of the Anglican cause led many to suspect 
him of trying to convert the Academy and College into an 
episcopal institution. Although Smith admitted, "I heartily 
wish prosperity to every American Seminary, & am sensible how 
much knowledge lends to support free Society," he found it 
disturbing to see new institutions rising under non-Anglican 
control. 124 He corresponded with the Archbishop of Canterbury 
concerning the necessity of christianizing the Indians, but 
preferred not to send them to Eleazer Wheelock 1 s school for 
fear they would "all turn out Presbyterians." 12 ^ The in¬ 
genious Smith then worked out a plan by which young Indians 
could be trained at the Academy in Philadelphia. When asked 
for letters of recommendation to Thomas Penn and other in¬ 
fluential men by the minister of the Philadelphia Baptist 
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A. P. S. 


Bache Collection of Franklin Papers, January 21, 1768 , 
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•Franklin Papers, Vol. 42, Part I, No. 43 , A. P. s. 
125L ,, 
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congregation who was sailing to England to solicit funds for 

the College of Rhode Island, Smith advised the Proprietor: 

It would not 'become me who was so lately a Beggar 
to recommend another to any body, and indeed the Plan°he 
is employed for is so narrow, & had paid so little con¬ 
sideration to the Church of England, that it would be in 
vain for me to recommend it to my Friends in the Church. 12 ^ 

Smith admitted to Penn, however, that this minister had recom¬ 
mended him to his Baptist friends when he sought funds in 
Britain for the College of Philadelphia, one of whom, a Dr. 
Stennent, had been of particular assistance. Perhaps to 
assuage his conscience, he suggested to Penn: n Let him have 
your mite to his Design." 

Clearly the intention of the founding trustees had 
been to establish a non-denominational institution of learn¬ 
ing which would welcome students of all Protestant faiths. 

At their fifth meeting, held on February 6, 1750, the trustees 
moved to clarify the section of their Constitution dealing 

i 

with students, and determined "that in every admission a re¬ 
gard will be had to the Priority of Application, without any 
View to Sect or Party." But Anglican influence was strong at 
the inception of the Academy, for Franklin had attempted to 
win the services of Dr. Samuel Johnson by pointing out that 
the trustees "are three fourths of them members of the Church 
of England, and the rest men of moderate principles."I 1 2 ? In 
1762 while Smith was in England to raise funds for the College, 

1 pA 

Penn Papers, Official, V 0 1 VI, No. 90, February 16, 
1767 . H. S. P. ’ 

127 

Franklin to Johnson, August 9 , 1750. Quoted in 
Montgomery, On. Git .. p. 506. 
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fear arose among the dissenting contributors, who viewed with 
alarm the support given Smith - himself an Anglican cleric - 
by the Established Church, that the College might fall under 
Anglican control. To quiet such alarms, the trustees reite¬ 
rated their principles to Dr. Chandler: 

This Institution was founded upon the most generous and 
charitable principles. Oyr Views were confined to no 
particular Party, Sect, or Denomination. The Advance¬ 
ment of Learning, a sincere and Christian Regard for the 
Souls of our Countrymen together with an inviolable 
attachment to that Religion and Liberty which we enjoy 
under the best of Governments were the sole Motives by 
which we were influenced in the Foundation of this 
Seminary. 

But fears of Anglican encroachment continued in England as 
well as America, and, yielding to the public clamour, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas and Richard Penn, and Dr. 
Samuel Chandler joined in a recommendation to the trustees 
that an official statement be made. The trustees responded 
immediately, reading into their minutes on June 14-, 1765 a 
"fundamental Resolve or Declaration," which guaranteed equal 
privileges in the College to every sect. In this fashion it 
was assured that the Academy and College would remain non- 
denominational in spite of the individual interests of its 
faculty. 


The world in which the young Academy began to rise 
was, as Peters aptly described it, one of "many jarring and 
opposite Interests & Systems" with "everybody in Pennsylvania 
in a scramble for wealth and power."129 Political controversy 


l^Minutes of the Trustees, January 11, 1763. 

12 ^Lettar to Smith, May 28, 1763, Quoted in PMHB, 1886, 
Voi. x, pp. 350-3. 
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raged throughout the Province as various segments of the popu¬ 
lation aligned themselves with the Quaker or Proprietary in¬ 
terest. The Quakers, with the support of the peace-loving 
Germans who wanted nothing to do with military conscription 
and taxes, had long controlled the Province through an un¬ 
balanced system of representation which allowed the three 
eastern counties of Philadelphia, Chester, and Bucks twenty- 
six spokesmen in the Assembly while the five frontier counties 
of Lancaster, York, Cumberland, Berks, and Northampton, with 
a larger total population, had only ten representatives. The 
Quakers, forsaking the Penns after they had joined the Anglican 
Church, and wrangling with them over secret instructions to 
the deputy-governor and the exemption of the proprietary es¬ 
tates from taxation, formed the core of the Anti-Proprietary 
party which sought to abolish the proprietorship and convert 
Pennsylvania into a royal province. The Proprietary Party 
was composed of the Anglicans and Presbyterians in the east 
and the predominantly-Presbyterian Scotch-Irish of the west 
who were allied only through a common distrust of the Quakers 
and their pacifist policy. When the Quaker assembly refused 
to vote military protection for the frontiersman whose lands 
were being laid waste by the French and Indians, the distrust 
of the backwoodsmen flared into anger and hatred, ana six 
hundred armed men marched toward Philadelphia in January, 1764.130 
The frontiersmen and many Presbyterians of the east also shared 

1 ^°v/ayland F. Dunaway, A History of Pennsylvania (New 
York, 1948), p. 119; Isaac Sharpless, Two Centuries of 
Pennsylvania History . (Philadelphia, 1900), pp. 140-1&2; 

Isaac Sharuless, Quakerism and Politics, (Philadelphia, 1905)* 

pp. 34-88/ ’ --’ ’ ’ 
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a strong hostility to the British government, 'and they feared 
that if Pennsylvania became a royal colony the Church of England 
would receive official recognition. Religious argument in the 
province was no less bitter than political strife. The Pres¬ 
byterians and their Protestant allies fought the establishment 
of bishops in the colony, while many of the dissenting churches 
were still torn by the radical and conservative differences 
which divided them in the early days of the Great Awakening. ^1 
The Episcopalians openly sought favor and high places in the 
colony. Between the Quakers and the other denominations a 
gulf of hard feeling existed. In this contentious atmosphere - 
where the dividing line between politics and religion was 
sometimes erased, the Academy and College of Philadelphia 
developed. It was natural that its professors, masters, and 
tutors, men of intelligence and conviction, should find it 
often impossible to remain aloof from the debate around them. 
And in their active participation in the issues of the day 
they found themselves architects of events as well as educa¬ 
tors of young men. 

A man of William Smith's temperament found it difficult 
not to identify himself with the issues of the day. Smith 
early had shown a brilliant facility for comprehending the 
political situation, for while in England in 1753 - after a 
single visit of not more than a fortnight in Philadelphia - 
he had pleaded the expediency of anglicizing the Germans with 
arguments that would have become a native son long acquainted 


131>jirinterud, Ou. Cit .. pp. 233-4-1. 
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with the problem. Once settled in Pennsylvania, Smith began 
active participation in the political life of the province. 

As one of the trustees of the society which proposed to edu¬ 
cate the Germans in English ways, he prepared an account of 
their scheme, which was published early in 1755 in both 
languages. This publication was entitled: 

A Brief History of the Rise and Progress of the Charitable 
Scheme, Carrying on by a Society of Noblemen and Gentlemen 
in London, For the Relief and Instruction of poor Germans, 
and their Descendents, settled in Pennsylvania, and the 
adjacent British Colonies in North-America. 

This introduced the Provost to his first public criticism, 
for the German press of Christopher Saur attacked him bitterly 
together with his fellow-trustees, Franklin, Allen, Peters, 
and Conrad Weiser and Governor Hamilton.^3 2 

Also in 1755 Smith's energetic pen produced a publica¬ 
tion which appeared anonymously - whose title indicates the 
speed and thoroughness with which he had become absorbed in 
public affairs. The self-explanatory frontispiece of this 
pamphlet read: 

A Brief State of the Province of Pennsylvania, in which 
the Conduct of their Assemblies for several Years past 
is impartially examined, and the true Cause of the con¬ 
tinual Encroachments of the French displayed, more es¬ 
pecially the secret Design of their late unwarrantable 
Invasion and Settlement upon the River Ohio . To which 
is annexed, An easy Plan for restoring Quiet in the 
public Measures of that Province, and defeating the 
ambitious Views of the French in time to come. In a 
letter from a Gentleman who has resided many Years in 
Pennsylvania to his Friend in London . 

Here Smith attacked the Quakers for their policy in the As¬ 
sembly of refusing to defend the frontier, and accused them 


^-■3 2 Infra. pp. 382-386. 
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influencing the ignorant Germans to vote by improper 

means. He proposed that all members of the Assembly take 

the oath of allegiance to the King, and that the Germans be 

disenfranchized until they could understand the language and 

constitution of the Province. Early in 1756 there appeared 

a sequel to this pamphlet, which bore the title: 

A Brief View of the Conduct of Pennsylvania, For the 
Year 1755J So Far as it affected the General Service of 
the British Colonies, particularly the Expedition under 
the late General Braddock. With an Account of the shock¬ 
ing Inhumanities, committed by Incursions of the Indians 
upon the Province in October and November : which oc¬ 
casioned A Body of the Inhabitants to come down, while 
the Assembly were sitting, ana to insist uuon an imme¬ 
diate Suspension of all Disputes, and the Passing of a 
Law for the Defence of the Colony. Interspers'd with 
several interesting Anecdotes and original Papers, re¬ 
lating to the Politics and Principles of the People 
called Quakers ; Being a Sequel to a late well-known 
Pamphlet, Intitlea A Brief State of Pennsylvania . 

In this, Smith defended his first arguments - which had been 
the objects of great criticism, and continued his scathing 
remarks against the Assembly for neglecting provincial de¬ 
fense. Smith's pamphlets provided one means of informing 
the English public of the local protest against the Quakers.133 
As pressure mounted in Britain and in Pennsylvania against the 
Assembly's lack of policy, many of the Quakers resigned, 
greatly weakening the hold of the Friends over the law-making 
body.134 

Although A Brief State and A Brief View appeared 


133 


Copies of these pamphlets are located in the 


Library Company of Philadelphia. 
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without signatures, the identity of their author was known. 

On March 25, 1756, a long letter of "Mild Advice to a certain 
Parson" signed by "Humphry Scourge" filled the columns of the 
Pennsylvania Journal admonishing Smith to stick to the "Duty 
of thy Calling," accusing him of currying favor with the 
Penns in hopes of becoming a Bishop, and advising him not 
to be "ambitious, nor double-minded, nor double-tongued." 
Undaunted, Smith continued his interest in public affairs, 
an interest which manifested itself even in the content of 
the sermons he preached from the pulpit of Christ Church. 

One of the most unfortunate results - for the Academy 
and College - of Smith's political warfare with the Assembly 
was the breach it created between Franklin and the Provost. 
While Smith stoutly allied himself with the Proprietary cause, 
Franklin had gained much popular support in the Assembly and 
had become convinced that the Proprietaryship should be termi¬ 
nated. The early deterioration of the friendship between the 
two was echoed in Franklin's correspondence to Collinson. In 
1755 the founder of the Academy referred to "our friend Smith," 
but the following year this praise of him had turned to rebuke. 
Under the date of September 23, 1756, Franklin wrote of 
Smith's activity: 

He has scribbled himself into universal dislike here: 

The Proprietary Faction alone countenance him a little; 

but the*Academy dwindles, and will come to nothing if 

he is continued.-*-35 


^^Franklin Letters in Pierpont Morgan Library (Photo¬ 
stat Copy in Manuscript division of the Library of Congress.) 
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A month later he advised his friend in London that: 

Smith continues still in the Academy; hut I imagine will 
not much longer, unless he mends his manners greatly; 
for the schools decline on his Account. The number of 
Scholars at present, that,pay, is exceeding 118, tho' 
they formerly were 200.43o 

And Collinson commiserated with Franklin, saying, "Mr. Smith 
is a very Ingenious Man. It's a pitty ( Sic ) but He was more 
Solid, and Less flighty."!37 That Franklin sincerely re¬ 

gretted bringing Smith to the College is illustrated by his 
own words: "I am sorry to hear of any Disturbance In the 
Academy, the rather as by my mistaken Zeal for its welfare 
in introducing that imprudent man, I think myself in some 
Degree the Cause of those Misfortunes,"138 

In 1757 Franklin was sent by the Assembly to England 
to appeal to the Crown for the right to tax the Proprietary 
estates. Successful in this, he was appointed colonial agent 
at London for Massachusetts, Maryland, and Georgia as well as 
Pennsylvania. In 1762 he returned to Philadelphia where he 
was received with honor ana voted the thanks of the Assembly. 
Two years later the Assembly dispatched him on a second mis¬ 
sion to England with a petition to the King to make Pennsyl¬ 
vania a royal province, and Franklin did not return again to 
America until 1775.^-39 The man whom Peters had described as 

"the soul of the whole" and "an active genius" in founding 

•^ Ibid ., December 19, 1756. 

"^Franklin Papers, Vol. 69, No. 65, August 12, 1758, 

A. P. S. 

Ibid .. Vol. 46, Part 2, No. 97. 

•^Van Doren, Op. Cit., pp. 257-9; 271-2/9. 
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the Academy was now removed from active influence in the in¬ 
stitution by these political activities. But the enmity be¬ 
tween the diplomat and the Provost continued throughout the 
period as they became political opposites. 

The differences between Smith and Franklin became 
readily apparent. When persons who found Smith's politics 
unsavory charged him with using his position to teach illegal 
doctrines to his students, the scholars of the senior Philo¬ 
sophy class wrote a vindication of him which they presented 
to the trustees, who then examined the charges and declared 
them unfounded. 140 In Special session on July 13, 1756, the 
trustees ordered that their report clearing the Provost, to¬ 
gether with their corresponding minutes, be published in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette , in which Franklin was co-owner with 
David Hall. Franklin's feelings toward Smith must have found 
expression in Hall's letter to the trustees in which he re¬ 
turned the report and the minutes, declining to publish them 
because his paper had not carried the original charges. 141 

Shortly afterwards, in describing the College and 
Academy and their faculty, Smith wrote of Kinnersley: 

He is well qualified for his Profession, and has 
moreover great merit with the learned world in being the 
chief Inventor of the Electrical Apparatus, as well as 
author of a considerable part of those discoveries in 
Electricity, published by Mr. Franklin, to whom he com¬ 
municated them. Indeed Mr. Franklin himself mentions 
his name with honor, though he has not been careful 
enough to distinguish between their particular discoveries. 


140 Minutes of the Trustees, July 5> !756. 
141 Ibid., August 10, 1756. 
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This perhaDS he may have thought needless, as they were 
known to act in concert. But though the circumstances 
was known here, it was not so in the remote parts of the 
world to wh^ch the fame of these discoveries has 
estended.^ 4 ^ 


The insinuation that he had appropriated Kinnersley's work 


and represented it as his own was unjust and deeply offended 
Franklin, increasing the animosity between the two men. 

When Franklin was being considered for an honorary 
degree at Oxford, Smith tried to dissuade the University by 
sending to the officials a strong letter against his former 
friend - a fact which Franklin did not know until three years 
later in 1762. Smith admitted that he wrote this letter at 
a time when Franklin was "doing all he could to support the 
Assembly in Oppression and prevent my obtaining Redress . . . 
and he could not expect that I could say anything in his 
Favour 

The "Redress" referred to Smith’s appeal to the King 


to be absolved of the charges placed against him by the Assemdy, 

which had jailed him in Philadelphia. When Smith was engaged 

in a fund-raising tour of England for the benefit of the 

College, he reported to Peters that: 

An eminent Dissenter called on me and let me know that 
Franklin took uncommon Pains to misrepresent our Academy 
before he went away to sundry of their people, saying 
that it was a narrow, bigot ted Institution, got^imo 
the Hands of Proprietary Farty as an Engine of govern¬ 
ment: that the Dissenters had no Cnance in it (the 
God knows all the Masters but myself are of^that Per¬ 
suasion) with many Things grievously reflecting on the ^ 
principal Persons concerned in it; that the Country ana 


l^Horace Smith, On . Cit . , Vol. 1$ P* 341* 
■^Smith Papers, Vol. IX. > No. 94 ? H. S. P. 
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Province would readily support it if it was not for 
these Things; that we have*no occasion to beg; and 
that my Zeal proceeds from fear of its sinking & my 
losing my livelyhood.^ 44 

It is difficult to imagine that Franklin would maliciously 
undermine the educational institution once so dear to him. 

If he did participate in such activity, it must have been 
abetted by his deep antipathy for Smith. On the other hand, 
Franklin felt that Smith was the instigator of efforts to 
prevent the Assembly from sending him to England. The 
Pennsylvania Journal of November 1 , 1764- contained a Protest 
against the action of the Assembly in choosing Franklin as 
its agent, and it was rightly rumored that Smith authored 
it. 14 5 in a reply to Franklin's self-defensive Remarks, 
a refutive Answer was written by Smith and William Allen 
for which the Provost received the thanks of Thomas Penn. 14 ^ 

It is no wonder that ill-will separated the volatile and 
sometimes injudicious Provost from the thoughtful and diplo¬ 
matic Franklin. 

Events in turbulent Pennsylvania made Provost Smith, 
Richard Peters, Benjamin Chew, and William Allen the leaders 
of the Proprietary Party. 14 ? All were closely attached to 
the College and Academy, and through them the institution be¬ 
came indelibly associated in the public mind with the 

144 Ibid. Yol. II, No. 95. 

14 ^Peters Papers, Yol. II, No. 100, October 12, 1762, 

H. S. P. 

14 ^Penn Papers, Official, Yol. YIII, February 15, 1765, 

H. S. P. 

^* 4 ^Dunaway, On. Cit .. p. 124, 
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Proprietary interest. Trustees Peters and Chew were Epis¬ 
copalians and also shared Smith's enthusiasm for the Anglican 
Church. Trustee Allen was a prominent Presbyterian. Even 
Vice-Provost Alison, who detested controversy, actively sup¬ 
ported the Penns. 

Smith s rise to high position in the Proprietary Party 
was aided by his successful defiance of the Assembly - a long 
process which took him to England to plead before the Privy 
Council and resulted in a royal rebuke to the Assembly. The 
story began when William Moore, a justice of the peace in 
Chester County, and also a colonel in the militia, received 
orders from the Assembly to appear before it to answer 
charges of official misconduct, preferred against him in 
numerous petitions to the Assembly by persons in his county. 
Moore was accused of tyranny, injustice, and even extortion 
in the conduct of his office, and his removal was sought. 

It is to be remembered that Moore had won the previous enmity 
of the Assembly and perhaps of some of his constitutents, by 
threatening to lead a band of frontiersmen into Philadelphia 
to compel action for military protection in 1755. Now deny¬ 
ing the charges against him, Moore refused to appear before 
the Assembly on the grounds that it had no authority to try 
him since legal action against him could be taken through 
ordinary channels. Vi/hen the Assembly declared him guilty of 
the accusations made against him and petitioned the governor 
for his removal from office, Moore issued a statement level¬ 
ing serious charges against the law-makers and denouncing 
their action in epithet-studded terms. This harsh language 
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prompt ed the Assembly in January, 1758 to order his arrest 
and that of William Smith. 

Smith's involvement in the affair stemmed from his as¬ 
sociation with the society for educating the Germans, of 
which he was a trustee. After his counter-charges against 
the Assembly entitled "The Humble Address of William Moore, 
Esq." had appeared in both the Gazette and the Journal on 
December 1, 1757, Moore sought to have them published in the 
German language newspaper edited by the society for the 
Germans. Smith maintained that since Moore's statement had 
been accepted already by the English press, he did no harm 
in giving a copy of Moore's letter to the translator for 
the German paper and recommending its publication. It is 
obvious, however, that the irate Assembly believed he had 
assisted Moore in the preparation of his address, although 
Moore admitted writing the paper and refused to retract 
any part of it. By order of the Assembly, Smith and Moore 
were imprisoned for libel in the Walnut Street jail in 
early January of 1758. At their meeting on February 4-, the 
trustees of the College and Academy, after considering that 
"Mr. Smith having expressed a Desire to continue his Lectures 
to the Classes which had formerly attended them, the Students 
also inclining rather to proceed in their Studies under his 
Care," ordered the scholars to attend the Provost's classes 
at the regular hours "in the Place of his present Confine¬ 
ment." 'Wien the Assembly adjourned on April 8, Smith was 
freed by the Supreme Court of the province, but he was de¬ 
tained again in April and in September when the Assembly 
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convened. The Provost's incarceration 7/as not without its 
pleasant aspects, however, for it introduced him to Moore's 
charming daughter, Rebecca, whom Smith married on June 3, 

1758. 148 

Refuting the authority of the Assembly, and main¬ 
taining that he was held illegally, Smith addressed an appeal 
to the King in Council while he was imprisoned. As the year 
drew to a close, he decided to expedite action on his appeal 
by going to England, where the Penns and his influential 
friends in the Church might help him. His request for leave 
of absence from his educational duties until the following 
June was granted by the trustees of the College on November 22, 
1758. The trustees declared that upon his return 

they would very cheerfully receive him as their Provost, 
and, on this Occasion, they thought it incumbent on them 
to do Mr. Smith the Justice to testify their Sense of 
his great Abilities and the Satisfaction he had given 
them in the faithful Discharge of his Office. 

‘ Smith's mission was protracted but successful, and 
on June 26, 1759, "The Lords of his Majesty's most honourable 
privy Council" formally presented an order vindicating the 
Provost and severly rebuking the Assembly for its transgression 
of personal liberty.149 This was a personal triumph for Smith 


14 ®Gegenheimer, op. Cit., pp. 139-148. 

Horace W. Smith, Op. Cit . II, pp. lSo-193. 
Montgomery, £o_. .Cit. . pp., 322-326; 328, 331. 


14 ^Samuel W. Pennypacker, The University of_Pennsylvania 
in its Relations to the State oi Pennsylvania ., (Philadelphia, 
1891) pp. 443 ff. 

Franklin Fay, Franklin. Apostle of Modern..Times « 

(Boston, 1929) pp. 239 ff- 

The files of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 

contain much of this voluminous correspondence prepared by 
Smith and his lawyers in his efforts to seek redress. 
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ana a tribute to his perseverance and skill. Returning to 
America with honorary degrees from both the Universities of 
Aberdeen and Oxford, awarded him in March, 1759, Smith was 
warmly received by his admirers in Philadelphia. But 'the 
animosities unleashed by this struggle with the Assembly were 
not to be forgotten. 

The seriousness of Provost Smith's involvement with 
the legislature cannot be overestimated. Edward Shippen wrote 
to his father at Lancaster on January 28 , 1758, "The affair 
of Will. Moore and lip. Smith has put everything into a flame." 
Young Shippen described how Smith defended himself before the 
Assembly when "he made a very eloquent and pathetic speech, 
which had such an effect upon the auditory, that about a 
hundred people joined in a general clapping of hands, in the 
face of the House." The Assembly then shut its doors, as¬ 
certained who had been the "clappers," and put them in the 
custody of the sergeant-at-arms. "I shall only say," Shippen 
commented to his father, "that people are more equally 
divided in their sentiments of the Assembly than has been 
usual. "-^O There were many who took Smith's part, including 
students, clergymen, those who favored the Proprietors, and 
some who felt merely that the Assembly had overstepped its 
legal powers. One of Smith's admirers, the Reverend James 
Sterling of Kent County in Maryland, sent him a poem of 156 
lines "Addressed to Rev. Mr. Smith in Goal," describing how- 

150 

Thuamas Balch, Letters and Parers Relating Chiefly 
to the Provincial History"of Pennsylvania . (Philadelphia. 

I355) pp. 108-110. 
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Smith revered the law, feared no fanatic or Devil, and hailing 
him as"Enthusiast only for his County's Good." The closing 
lines proclaim: 


Where s. uch exists, there lives an honest man: 

And such (if Happiness I rightly scan) 

At Home, in Exile, Acting, or at Rest, „ 

Lodg d in a Palace or a Goal is blest. 1 ? 1 

But there were many who angrily denounced Smith. One of the 


most biting attacks against the Judge and the Provost ap¬ 
peared as a broadside entitled, "Labour in Vain, Or, An 
Attempt to wash the Black-Moor VJhite." After denouncing 
Moore’s dishonesty, the author had Smith, whom he calls 


Bigamis, say, 


Curs'd may I be when I the Cause forsake 
Bigamis cry'd, the glorious Cause at Stake: 

Upon the Fate of which I risque my all, 

And we, my Friends, with that must stand or fall- 
Tho r Verres then be deem'd his Country's Curse 
Hath with the public Rapine swell'd his Purse. 

Tho' he appear a perfect Aethiop now, 

These Hands shall wash him whiter than the Snow. 

The Brush and Bucket we'll with Vigour ply, 

And from his Soul and Body scour the negro dye . . . , 

The author, who had labeled Moore as Verres . closed with 

this admonishment: 


Cease then, ye Foolsi your Labour is in vain, 

For what's by nature black, will black remain. 1 ? 2 

Although this attack on Smith was unsigned, its author is be¬ 
lieved to be James David Dove, the first English master of 
the Academy, whose acid pen never lost an opportunity to 
attack the officials and administration of the College and 


1?1 Smith Papers, Vol. VI, H. S. P. 

1^2 

' A copy of this rare broadside is in the Edgar Fahs 
Smith Memorial Library, University of Pennsylvania. 
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Academy.^53 

The political animosities of the times were voiced by- 
others besides Smith in the College and Academy of Philadelphia. 
Francis Alison served the Proprietary interests so well that 
on February 4, 1769* be was awarded by Bichard Penn a thousand 
acres of provincial land "at the confluence of the Bald Eagle 
Creek and the West Branch of the Susquehanna River" for his 
efforts .15 4- Just how the Vice-Provost assisted the Penns is 
a matter of conjecture. However, a number of his sermons, 
preserved in manuscript form in the archives of the Presby¬ 
terian Historical Society, are distinguished for their dis¬ 
cussion of contemporary affairs, concerning which Alison 
illustrated considerable knowledge and great conviction. 

Another who shared Smith's political beliefs was 
Hugh Williamson, the tall, lanky young man who had an active 
association with the Academy and College for almost a decade. 
Coming as tutor in the Latin school in 1755, he received the 
Bachelor of Arts degree in 1757 and the Master of Arts degree 
in 1760. He left the College to serve as a Presbyterian 
minister, but disagreed with the New Lights in his Church 
and returned as Professor of Mathematics in 1761. Planning 

l53 Jackson, On. Git., PP- 315-332. 

In 1753 when the Academy announced a lottery to 
raise funds, Dove published a derogatory pamphlet entitled 
"The Lottery, A Dialogue between Mr. Thomas Trueman and Mr. 
Humphrey Dupe." 

1 ^Webster, On. Cit., p. 443, 

Sarah E. Gearhart, "The Alison Tract", a typewritten 
manuscript dated 1945, in the files of the Presbyterian Histori¬ 
cal Society. 
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to study medicine in Europe, he asked the trustees to 
successor to him in the winter of 1763, tut it is probable 
that he did not quit the Academy until early in 1764. 
Williamson expressed his feelings toward the Assembly in 
The Plain-Dealer: —Or, a few Remarks upon Quaker-Politicks 

which reached the public in a series of three pamphlets in 

1764. Admitting that for several years he had been "a silent 

spectator of the political conduct of a particular faction 

in this province,” Williamson resolved to speak out, saying, 

For my part, I am clearly persuaded that Quaker politics, 

and a Quaker faction have involved this province into almost 

all the contentions, and all the miseries under which we have 

long struggled." 1 ^ Williamson skillfully marshalled his 

arguments against the Quakers and the Assembly, charging them 

with imposing unjust laws, neglecting frontier defense, 

bribing uhe Governor, squandering public monies, and robbing 

the people of their liberty through the unjust system of 

representation. Williamson's restrained prose of The Plain 

Dealer was forgotten, when, in the same year, he penned a 

savage attack on Franklin in a pamphlet entitled: 

What is Sauce for a Goose is also Sauce for a Gander. 
Being a small Touch in the Lapidary Way. Or Tit for 
Tat, in your own Way. An Epitaoh on a certain Great 
Man. Written by a departed Spirit ana now most humbly 


^Hugh Williamson, The Plain Dealer: Or a Few 
Remarks upon Quaker-Politicks. ana their Attempts to Change 

the Government of Pennsylvania with Some Observations on 

the false and abusive Papers which they h av e lately 

publish'd. (Philadelphia, 1764), Pamphlet No. I.~ 
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ins crib'd to all his dutiful Sons and Children, who may 
hereafter choose to distinguish him by the Name of a 

Patriot.-*-70 

In contrast to the harsh words of Williamson was the 
gentle chiding accorded Franklin by Jacob Duche, a classmate 
of Williamson, who,like him, had been long associated with 
the College. Duche received the Bachelor's degree in 1757 
and the Master's in 1760. He had combined tutorial duties 
with his studies as early as 1753j he became Professor of 
Oratory in 1759; later he was elected to the Board of Trustees. 
In 1774 he published his Observations on a Variety of Subjects , 
a series of twenty letters describing Philadelphia life to a 
London friend. Duche referred to "the very ingenious Dr. 
Franklin," and reported: 

I recollect, a few days since, to have heard a Gentleman 
of this City, who is a friend to Literature, and no enemy 
of Dr. Franklin, express an ardent wish that he would re¬ 
linquish his political employments, and once more resume 
the Philosophical Chair; adding, that the calm regions of 
Philosophy would, in his opinion, agree much better with 
the Doctor's genius and disposition, than the stormy 
element of Politics. 

He stated that Philadelphians hoped that Franklin would "yet 
return to his native Country, and employ the remainder of his 
days in assisting them to compleat the several plans, for the 
success of which he once appeared to be so much in earnest."157 


^•^This rare pamphlet is found in the Library Company 
of Philadelphia. An excellent article on Williamson appeared 
in the Pennsylvania Gazette . Vol. XX, No. 24, April 7? 1922. 

pp. 560-3. 

Jacob Duche, Observations on a Variety of Subjects . 
Literary. Moral, and Religious . . . Written bv a Gentlemen 
of Foreign Extraction, who resided some Time in Philadelphia . 
(Philadelphia, 1774) p. 22-23. 
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One of those who supported the cause of Franklin and 
the Assembly against the Proprietors was lasacIHunt, a graduate 
of the College in 1763 who became a tutor in the English 
School the same year. In 1765 there appeared in the streets 
of Philadelphia a series of eight pamphlets, published anony¬ 
mously but authored by Hunt, entitled Exercises in Scurrility 
Hall , which savagely attacked the College, its professors, 
and the trustees. These pamphlets, crudely expressed and 
sometimes obscene, were largely devoted to personalities. 
Particularly did Hunt single out Smith for comment. On 
November 1, 1764 the Pennsylvania Journal had printed a 
Protest signed by John Dickinson and others against the 
action of the Assembly in appointing Franklin provincial 
agent in England. Hunt declared that the Protest had been 
"revised, corrected, and amended by the Rev. Sentiment- 

dresser-General of the Pr-y Party" - Smith.1^8 He 

labeled the Provost "the Black Smith," burlesqued his use of 
grammar which Hunt considered incorrect, and accused him of 
seeking a bishopric. Under attack also were public officers, 
including William Allen, Chief Justice and trustee of the 
College, and mention was made of Dove's role in the pamphlet 
warfare. The Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, of whom Alison was 
a recognized leader in the College, were described as "Sholes 
of Shad" coming over to America. Hunt gave his reasons for 
writing the appropriately-titled Exercises in Scurrility in 

-^Issac Hunt, Exercises in Scurrility Hall , Pamphlets 
I through VIII. (Philadelphia, 1765), L. C. P. 
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the sixth pamphlet, stating his sense of outrage at the 
publication of "false and scandalous Libels against some 
of the most virtuous members of the Community," Of himself, 
he declared: "The Author therefore tried the Experiment of 
silencing such publishers, and their Abettors in their own 
ViTay* with this Difference — All of the Insinuations . . . 
are founded on the Truth." The temper of the trustees of 
the College with regard to Hunt's literary output was ex¬ 
pressed in their minutes of May 19 , 1766 . 7/hen Hunt applied 
for the Master's degree, the trustees refused to grant it 
to him on the basis that he had written the Exercises and 
another political tract, a charge which he denied although 
admitting that he had assisted in their publication. Hunt's 
name, however, appears among those who received the graduate 
degree in 1771 . 

The decade of the 1760's was marked by intense 
feeling between the Proprietary interests and the popular 
forces headed by Franklin, even expressing itself in 1768 
and 1769 in rivalry over control of the American Philosophical 
Society. Here also the faculty of the College and Academy 
assumed an active role. In 1743 Franklin founded the 
American Philosophical Society which, after lying dormant 
for a number of years, was revived on January 19, 17&3 with 
a meeting of three original members of 1743, one elected in 
1767 , and five chosen on January 12, 1768 . These men chose 
eighteen new members, invited Lieutenant-Governor John Penn 
to become their Patron, and selected former Governor James 
Hamilton and Chief Justice Allen for membership. In this 
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manner the Society was allied with the Proprietary Party. 

A year earlier in December 1766, an organization known as 
the young Junto, formed about 1758 and not to be confused 
with Franklin's Junto of 1727, had re-organized, taking the 
name of "The American Society for promoting and propagating 
useful knowledge, held at Philadelphia." In September 1768 
this 6 ociety elected Franklin, then in Europe, its president, 
thus uniting itself with the Anti-Proprietary Party. The 
suggestion of a merger of the two societies in February 1768 
created a rivalry resulting in the nearly wholesale election 
of new members in each organization.- 1 -^ 

The American Philosophical Society held twelve active 
meetings in 1768 , electing one hundred and seventeen new 
members, after first completing its organization with the 
election of former governor James Hamilton as President; 
Doctors William Shippen and Thomas Bond, Vice Presidents; 
Philip Syng, Treasurer; and Dr. William Smith, the Rev, John 
Ewing, and Dr. Charles Moore as Secretaries .I 0 *- 1 In this 
slate the College was well represented: Shippen, Bond and 
Syng were trustees; Smith and Ewing were professors. 

Smith's intellectual interest was undoubtedly a spur to the 
Society's project to erect an observatory, obtain instruments 
and make preparations to observe the transit of the planet 
Venus across the disk of the sun on June 3? 1769. 0f these 

1 ^Year Book 1950, The American Philosophical Society 
(Philadelphia, 1951)» PP* 9-10. 

l 60 Ibid., pp. 10 - 11 . 
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activities, Franklin was informed by Cadwalader Evans, who 
declared to him: 

All of the Trustees.of the College are included in the 
25 or 30 ballotted in by Dr. Bond, but he is persuaded 
that they desire to avail themselves of their assistance 
to increase the reputation of the College. As for my 
part, I would rather stand alone, than join them, be¬ 
cause it is preposterous, to associate in philosophical 
disquisitions which require the utmost precision & 
veracity, with Smith, Alison, Ewing, & Williamson, 
whom we know have stuck at no lies to injure us.lol 

In its turn, the rival American Society for Promoting 
useful Knowledge elected one hundred and twenty-four new 
members at twenty-four different meetings during 1768 . 

When the two societies were combined as "The American Philo¬ 
sophical Society, held at Philadelphia, for Promoting useful 
knowledge" in January 1769, elections were held with 
Hamilton, representing the Proprietary Party, and Franklin, 
his political opposite, as presidential candidates. 

Franklin was victorious and his supporting officers were: 

Vice-Presidents, D r . Thomas Cadwalader, Dr. Thomas Bond, 
Joseph Galloway; Treasurer, Philip Syng; Secretaries, 
Charles Thomson, Dr. William Smith, Thomas Mifflin, 

Piev. John Ewing; Curators, Dr. Adam Kuhn, Dr. John 
Morgan, Lewis Nicola. 

Of the twelve officers of the Society, only two, Galloway and 
Nicola, were not connected with the College. Cadwalader, 
like Bond, Syng, and Franklin himself, was a trustee. Kuhn, 
Morgan, and Thomson, like Smith and Ewing, had been or were 


^"Franklin Papers, Vol. 58, Part II, Nos. 52 "a" 
and "b," A. P. S. 

1 A p 

Year Book 1950, pp. 11-13, A. ?. S. 
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facuity members. And Mifflin, a supporter of Franklin, was 
a member of the graduating class of 1760 . 

But the merger did not entirely subdue earlier feelings: 
Governor John Penn was offended at Hamilton's defeat and re¬ 
fused to be the Society's patron. Evans again wrote to 
Franklin on June 11, 1769 : 

I have not attended the meetings of the Philosophical 

s ^ nce ^he two were joined, and you elected. Mr. 
Wharton knows why it has been so. It was my opinion 
then tnat the eagerness the Professors of the College 
shew d for a Junction of the two Societies, was to avail 
themselves of the labours of others, and filch reputation 
from their knowledge. 16 3 

In confirmation of this, he reported that the newspaper reports 
on the transit of Venus emphasized the roles of Smith, Ewing, 
‘Williamson and Shippen, while David Eittenhouse was mentioned 
last, "tho the later was incompareably (Sic) the best Mathema¬ 
tician, and used ye instruments with the greatest dexterity."1°4 
Just as it was agitated by the struggle for power be¬ 
tween the Proprietaries and the Assembly, the College of Phila¬ 
delphia was caught up in the controversey between the religious 
elements in the Province - in which the Presbyterians and the 
Anglicans were the chief antagonists. The great influx of 
Scotch-Irish settlers into Pennsylvania, especially into the 
western areas, added many thousands to the ranks of the Pres¬ 
byterians. Their membership expanded so rapidly that by the 
time of the Revolution they were the largest religious body 
in the Province and their number was approximately equal to 

l63 Franklin Papers, Vol. II, Ho. 180, A. P. S. 
r64 x ,.. 

ibid. 
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that of the Anglicans, Baptists, Lutherans, and the other Re¬ 
formed bodies combined,1^5 

Such strength of numbers and the influence it might 
wield alarmed the Anglicans, who wished for their Church the 
same privileged position it held in England as well as greater 
influence in provincial affairs. Well aware of these tensions, 
the trustees insisted upon and publicly reiterated the non¬ 
sectarian character of the College and Academy. In this they 
were supported by Provost Smith and Vice-Provost Alison, 
although each wished to protect the interest of his church. 

Smith's philosophy was expressed when from England 
he wrote to Peters of the College: "Your Constitution I 
hope will be adhered to, & particularly you will keep the 
Church & all religious Societies scrupulously on our Catholic 
Charter footing, as all are friends to us and know perfectly 
how we are constituted," 1 ^ To this, however, he added: "Let 
no disrespect be shown to the Church where we have so many 
warm Friends here." 1 ^ As he rose to leadership in the 
Episcopal clergy, Smith found himself between rival pressures. 
He was required to maintain the "catholic footing" of the in¬ 
stitution, at the same time that his personal religious con¬ 
viction, his desire for the advancement of his Church, and 

^^Trinterud, Op. Cit .. p. 210. 

Luna way, Op. Cit .« p. 212. 

Penn Papers, Official, Vol. X, Ho. 70, H. S. P, 
l66 Smith Papers, Vol. II, Ho. 94, H. S. P. 
l67 Ibid. 
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the expectations of his Anglican friends urged him to push 
forward sectarian interests. Charges of Presbyterian dominance 
in the institution frequently came to Smith from Anglican 
sources, hindering his arguments for tolerance and plaguing 
his efforts to win Anglican financial support for the College. 
One episcopal minister living outside Philadelphia condemned 
the College because "the Presbyterians had all the advantages 
of it" and "bred up Shoals of Clergy in it." ^8 charged 

that a young Episcopalian, Issac Hunt, "was used ill on 
account of his Religion and denied a Tutor's place, to make 
way tor a raw Scotch Irish Presbyterian from the backwoods." 

He further stated that honorary degrees granted by the College 
"were prostituted to serve Dissenters; that among others, 
one who had formerly been a Leather Breeches Maker had been 
dubbed with a degree last commencement'. 1 '^9 Hearing these 
charges leveled against the College, Smith exclaimed to Peters, 
"Judge, my dear sir, what a light this put me in, as giving 
my name and labor to promote such an Institution as this." 1 ' 70 

Dr. Samuel Auehmuty, an Episcopal pastor in New York, 
gave to Peters his frank estimate of the institution headed 
by Smith, writing; 


168 

Smith Papers, Vol. II, No. 146, H. S. P. 
lo9 Ibid. 

17 °Ibid. 
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We cann °J w ith truth say that your College Is established 
upon a Church foundation. It is, my dear Sir, a strange 
a m -^ x ^ ure Oil and Vinegar, jaring qualities 
which will never agree cordially with one another . 1 ? 1 

But Auchmuty held high esteem for Smith's abilities, and con¬ 
fided to Peters: "I hope he (Smith) will be wise enough to 
counteract the artful designs of our good Friends the Presby¬ 
terians. The Dr., being born among them, knows their Tricks 
fhill well. He is a good match for them."^"^^ At times it 
must have been a source of frustration to Smith to find himself 
the only Anglican on the faculty, and to have Peters admit to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury that they were unable to find 
competent Anglican instructors and were forced to choose be¬ 
tween Presbyterian teachers or no teachers. 1 ^ 

Charges that the College 11 is now got into the hands of 
a Presbyterian faction" were publicly aired in a severe 
attack upon Presbyterianism entitled, A Looking-Glass for 
Presbyterians . This pamphlet, authored by Issac Hunt, 
graduate and former tutor of the College, declared: 

The Professors and Tutors being generally chosen of 
that (Presbyterian) Persuasion, lord it with such a high 
Hand over other Professions, that they are not contented 
with using their Power to keep all others out, but are 
indefatigable in planing to thrust those out who differ 
from them that are in ... . The Baptists have received 
no better Quarters from this College than the Church, 
and are drove to the Necessity of building one at Rhode- 
Islana. The Number of Students greatly decrease, not 
caring to stay where there is so much Partiality shewn 
in Favor of a particular Society and generally return 


1 ' ?1 Peters Papers, Vol. VII, April 2, 1772, H. S. P. 
^^ Ibid .. Vol. VII, Letter undated. 
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Trinterud, Op . Cit., p. 215. 
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the same Level S ’ ?? d gentlemen are put upon 

‘tssS^?* 2 " 02 - 0 " 

thA p-r.-t«« 4 ^T i naa keen carried on unon 
originally intended. 174 ’ tnolicism as was 

Alison, -his publication was "a most scurrilous piece.”175 
While the Anglicans charged that the College had 
succumbed to Presbyterian control, the Presbyterians felt 
just as strongly that their rivals had usurped the power in 
the institution. Alison believed that his efforts to educate 
one Old Side ministers in the College had failed owing to 
episcopal influence. When the New Lights established the 
College of New Jersey to prepare young men in the ways of 


one Tennents, Alison had made the Philadelphia college a 
training-ground for Old Light ministerial students. With 
the cooperation of Smith in 1755, he devised a scheme whereby 
the candidates could complete their academic studies at the 
College while they studied under the senior Presbyterian 
minister in Philadelphia, Robert Cross. 176 j_ n October 

1766, Alison wrote to Stiles: 


174 


_ Issac Runt, A Looking-Gla ss for Presbyterian s, or 

,4__bri e f Examination of their Loyalty. Merit, and other Un a n . 
lo cations for Government, With some Animadversions on th'p * 
Quaker unmask'd (Philadelphia, 1764 A . 


175 

176 


Alison-Stiles Correspondence, April 15, 1764 . 
Horace Smith, Op. Cit .. II, pp. 101-6. 
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I am ready to resign my place in the College, & 
tiie country merely through chagrine. The 
College is artfully got into ye hands of Eoisconal 

o GS * Youn S men educated here get a taste for hi^h 
life & many of them do not like to bear ye poverty & 
dependence.of our ministers. Those that pass Tryals 
for ye ministry meet with hard Treatment from ye Brethren 
Y t/erse y College, & can hardly find settlements, 

and under that discouragement they are flattrd & enticed 
by their Episcopal acquaintances to leave such biggots & 
go to London for orders. Now two or three of our ablest 
young men are ready to sail for London for this purpose: 
this makes parents uneasy, and it gives me pain, as our 
enemys gather strength by our loss . . . .1/7 

In December Alison informed his friend that this 

situation had "inflamed our people with indignation against 

our College of Philadelphia."178 Another Presbyterian 

leader, Purviance by name, shared Alison's discouragement and 

wrote to Stiles: "By supporting ye College of Philada. the 

Flower of our Youth are every day perverted by the Intrigues 

of that designing, subtile Mortal Dr. Smith. nl 79 

But the outlook for Presbyterian influence was not as 

black as it appeared to these men. Alison admitted to Stiles 

that as long as he stayed at the College, Presbyterian students 

would continue to' be attracted there.And he knew, also, 

that a majority of the ever-changing faculty was frequently 

Presbyterian. Five Presbyterian scholars who had studied 

under him in his school at New London - Charles Thomson, Hugh 

Williamson, John Ewing, James Latta, and Paul Jackson - had 


^^Alison-Stiles Correspondence, October 30, 1766. 

1 ' 7 ^Ibid., December 4, 1766. 
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Trinterua, Oo. Cit .« p. 219. 

"i Qpi 

Alison-Stiles Correspondence, October 30, 1766, 
December 12, 1767* 
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become his proteges in the College and Academy as tutors and 
professors.1^1 But Alison's discontent with the College led 
him into active participation as President of the Board of 
Trustees of the Newark Academy, which he hoped would provide 
the conservative Presbyterians with an enlightened ministry. 

But the antagonisms between the Anglicans and Presby¬ 
terians in the College of Philadelphia were symptoms of a 
contemporary rivalry that developed into pamphlet warfare 
when the Church of England men made final efforts to establish 
an American episcopate. In the ensuing battle of words in 
Pennsylvania, colleagues Alison and Smith each found himself 
the chief protagonist of his cause. The fear of English 
bishops was not new to religious dissenters in the colonies. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, chartered in 
1701 and theoretically devoted to christianizing the unchurched, 
early became the organ of the Anglican movement in the middle 
colonies where the English Church represented a small minority 
of the population. Attempting to establish resident bishops 
in America throughout the first half of the eighteenth century, 
the Society was foiled in its efforts by the dissenting denomi¬ 
nations who considered an Anglican bishop an oppressor backed 
by civil power. 182 At the half century mark, Anglicans 


l8 ^Thomas C. Pears, Jr., "Ten Little Irish Lads," The 
University News . Vol. VIII, No. 4, (Newark, Delaware), June 
1943, pp. 4-9 

182 Arthur L. Cross, The Anglican Episcopate in the 
American Colonies . (New York, 1902), PP* 34-6. 

Francis™! HawksT^Efforts to Obtain the Episcopate 
Before the Revolution," Conections of The Protestant Episco ¬ 
pal Historical Society; (New Yor^c, 1851), PP* l-° - f ■ 
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pressed their pleas for American bishops with renewed vigor 
when William Butler, Bishop of Durham, presented a plan de¬ 
tailing the powers of these new world officials in 1750. In 
1763 Jonathan Mayhew, a prominent Congregational minister in 
Boston, attacked the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
as "a formal design to root out Presbyterianism" and t o establist 
bishops, a charge which brought on a written debate with Anglicar 
penmen.1^3 An exchange of views on the true objectives of 
the Anglican Church in America between Thomas Bradbury 
Chandler, rector of St. John's Church in Elizabethtown, New 
Jersey, ana Charles Chauncj^y, Boston clergyman and onetime 
President of Harvard, catapulted the two men into bitter 
pamphlet warfare which reverberated throughout the colonies 
from 1767 to 1771.^® Dr. Chandler argued that the necessity 
for sending students to England for ordination retarded the 
work of the Church and the spreading of the Gospel. This 
lament was voiced by the Reverend K. Neill, upon learning that 
two young Episcopal ministers had been shipwrecked and drowned 
upon their return voyage to America: 

Such, alas, are the misfortunes, and I may say persecu¬ 
tions, that attend the poor distress'd Church' of England 
in America, that whilst the Dissenters can send out an 
innumerable tribe of teachers of all sorts without any 
expences, we must send three thousand miles cross the 
Atlantic Ocean, at the expence of all we are worth, 


l33 Cross, On. Cit., p. 147. 

1 '^ 4 Cross, On. Cit ., pp. 122-3; 147; 163-94. 

The files of the Presbyterian Historical Society 
contain an incomplete manuscript which appears to be a draft 
of an answer to Chandler in Alison's hand. This material may 
have been utilized in Alison's series of "Centinel" articles. 
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• and as mucil more as we have credit for, as 
ris 3?? °f our lives, before we can have an 

wiii na ^iof~ £ h +>! is a dif,f ic^liy that has, and always 
will, prevent the growth of the Church in America 


But the mistrust of Anglican objectives felt by the 

Presbyterians was expressed by Alison, who wrote to Stiles of 
Bishops: 


V/hat we dread is their political power, & their courts, 
°fjhlch America can have no notion, adequate to ye ’ 
mischief that they introduce. A bishoD is known to ye 
common Law of England. An ambitious Bishoo will set 
up his Courts, & oppress us, if once he got a footing, 

& who will protect ye oppressed.186 s ’ 


In Pennsylvania the cudgels against Anglican encroach¬ 
ment were taken up by Alison, whose deep convictions overcame 
his intense antipathy to controversy and the printed word. 

On March 23, 1768 the Pennsy lvania Journal carried an attack 
against the plan to establish bishops, which was signed "The 
Centinel." Then followed in the Journal a series of eighteen 
well-written communications from "The Centinel," ending on 
July 28, which were largely authored by Alison with an occa¬ 
sional contribution from John Dickinson and other fellow- 
Presbyterians.lS7 Convinced that the problem was political 
as well as religious, Alison ably marshalled his facts to 
show that the Church of England was an enemy of the liberties 


of America, that the Episcopal clergy connived with Grenville 
to enslave their fellow-countrymen - a reference to the Stamp 


185 

C. F. Pascoe, Classified Digest of the Records of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parte; 
1701-1392. (London, 1895), p. 35. 

l86 

Alison-Stiles Correspondence, August 7> 1766. 
■^Cross, 0]3. Cit., pp. 195-6. 
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Act, that applications for American bishops were historically 
preludes to attacks upon colonial freedom, and that attempts 
to introduce the Pretender, to revive popery and to establish 
an American episcopate were parts of the Anglican movement. 
Apparent was his fear that American bishops would assume 
secular powers, introducing tythes and taxing others to main¬ 
tain themselves, thus becoming a menace to political and 
civil Institutions. 

The accusations of "The Centinel" were not ignored by 
William Smith, whose first reply, bearing the signature of 
"The Anatomist," appeared in the Pennsylvania Gazette on 
September 8, 1768, and was followed by eighteen numbers in 
both the Journal and the Gazette , ending on January 12, 1769- 
Refuting all of his opponent's accusations, "The Anatomist" 
maintained that Episcopalians would defend American liberty 
as well as others. He denied that the settling of colonial 
bishops would necessarily involve the establishment of 
ecclesiastical courts, or that it would mean interpretation 
of the common and statute law in favor of the Church. Smith 
assured his readers that the advocates of local bishops 
wanted only the equal opportunities of "keeping up a suc¬ 
cession of Ministers and Ecclesiastical order," and counter¬ 
charged his antagonists with intolerance and attempts to 

l88 

force others to submit to their faith. 


x Ibid., pp. 195-214. 

Cross gives an excellent discussion of the newspaper 
debate between Alison and Smith. 
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The verbal duel between Alison and Smith, which 
prompted newspaper contributions from their respective 
followers, was repeated by others in both the American and 
English press. The intensity of the conflict illustrated how 
thoroughly the religious aspects had become absorbed in the 
political. Although the arguments involved were old, the 
widespread popular interest in them was new. 1^9 The signi¬ 
ficance oj. these newspapers utterances 11 lies in phases of 
public opinion which they both moulded and reflected. 

The importance of the roles which Alison and Smith assumed 
in the moulding of events cannot be overestimated. 

In the discussion over the American episcopate, it 
was popularly assumed that Smith coveted a bishopric. William 
A.llen believed the Provost to be "the grand promoter of this 
Episcopal project" in hopes of being rewarded with the first 
American mitre. To Thomas Penn, Allen explained his views on 
Smith: "I wish the man well, and am always ready to see him 

any friendly offices, but heartily wish he may be disappointed 
at least in this preferment in this Province." 1 ^ But 


l8q 

7 To meet the public interest in the debate, the 
articles of "The Sentinel" and "The Anatomist" were published 
together with those by others, under the title, A Collection 
of Tracts from the late Newspapers. &c.. containing parti ¬ 

cularly the American Whig. A Whin for the American Whig, with 
some other Pieces, on the Subjects of the Residence of Pro¬ 

testant Bishops in the American Colonies, and in Answer to 
the Writers who opposed it. &c . (2 vols., Hew York, 1768-9, 

printed by John Holt, at the Exchange) A copy of this very 
rare book is owned by the Library Company of Philadelphia. 

1 ^°Cross, Op. Cit .. p. 214. 

191 

Penn Correspondence, Official, Vol. X, No. 72, 
November 12, 1766, H. S. P. 
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Alison, suspecting that bishops might be forced upon the 

colonists, preferred men who had made their homes in America 

to Englishmen or to emigrants who had left the colonies to 

return to easier lives in Britain. To Stiles he posed the 

question: "Will Dr. Chandler (of New York), & our Dr, Smith 

be overlooked & we be obliged to bow to an English American 
192 

Pope?" In all probability, Smith considered himself a 

likely candidate for the high church office. 

While the issues of the proposed episcopate were being 
debated, purely political happenings were causing a re-alignment 
of forces which were to make revolution possible. The acts 
passed by Parliament, under the leadership of George 
Grenville, Charles Townshend, and Lord North, served to 
unite Pennsylvanians of different beliefs in opposition to 
the Mother Country. The Sugar Act of 1764 aroused resentment, 
and the Stamp Act of 1765 resulted in the adoption of a pro¬ 
test by the Assembly. In further defiance of the Stamp Act, 
the merchants of Philadelphia assembled at the Court House 
and drew up non-importation resolutions. The Townshend Revenue 
Acts of 1767 led Philadelphia citizens to gather at the State 
House to frame resolutions against the importation of goods 
bearing Townshend duties. John Dickinson voiced the popular 
discontent over the infringement of American rights in the 
"Farmer's Letters," published in the Pennsylvania Chronicle 
in the winter of 1767» When a series of events in Boston 
resulted in the Coercive Acts, meetings of protest were held 
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in every county of Pennsylvania. When Paul Revere galloped 
into Philadelphia on May 19, 1774., bearing letters from 
Boston pleading for support in a united movement against 
the British, he was cordially received.193 

In the xorefront of action was the Provost of the 
College. Smith met the following evening with other prominent 
Philadelphia citizens at the City Tavern, and selected a 
Committee of Correspondence that was charged with answering 
the communication from Boston. Smith was one of nineteen 
named to this Committee which met on May 21, when a letter, 
later acknowledged by the Provost as "drawn up at the table 
by William Smith," was agreed upon and despatched to 
Boston.Voicing sympathy for the Massachusetts city, 
this letter denied the right of Parliament to tax the colonists 
without their consent, and expressed the hope that harmonious 
relations could be restored with England. Smith participated 
in the deliberations which culminated in the calling of a 
public meeting at the State House on June 18, 1774, where 
he made an address stressing the gravity of the times and 
the need for careful thought. Here resolutions were adopted 
denouncing the closing of the port of Boston, recommending a 
continental congress, appointing a new Committee of Corres¬ 
pondence for Philadelphia, and requesting the Governor to 
convene the Assembly. To this new Committee of Correspondence, 
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Smith was one of forty-three named. The Committee 
powered to institute a subscription for the relief of Boston 
and to invite the counties to send representatives to a 
general congress in Philadelphia on July 15. When this 
general convention met, it appointed Thomas Willing its 
chairman and Charles Thomson its secretary. It then adopted 
resolutions asserting the rights of the colonists, condemning 
the unjust acts of Parliament, and advocating an inter¬ 
colonial congress. These resolutions were presented to the 
provincial Assembly which convened on July 18, Agreeing with 
these resolutions, the Assembly appointed six deputies to the 
Continental Congress. On September 4-, 1774-, delegates from 
eleven colonies assembled at Carpenters Hall. 19 ^ 

In his customary role as man of action, Smith gave 
impetus to a movement culminating in complete independence 
for the colonies - an end to which he could not lend whole¬ 
hearted support. Of his activities he later reported to 
Joseph Reed, President of the Executive Council of Pennsyl¬ 
vania: "I bore my share in the first Committees of this city, 
and at the first Provincial Convention I was one of a few, 
yourself another, who prepared most of their public papers, 
resolves, and the instructions to the Assembly.”-9° in de¬ 
fense of his participation in these affairs of 1774-, he sent 
an account of his activities to the Bishop of London, expressing 
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a hope for peaceful settlement , 1 97 On June 23, 1775, two 
days after the departure of Washington to take command of the 
American forces at Cambridge, Smith mounted the pulpit of 
Christ Church to address the officers of the third battalion 
of the Philadelphia volunteer militia. His sermon, entitled 
"On the Present Situation of American Affairs," contained 
some of the boldest words in favor of American liberty yet 
spoken in an Anglican pulpit. At the same time it preached 
loyalty to the sovereign.*98 

As an Anglican clergyman, Smith felt strong allegiance 
to England and to the King, who was also the Defender of the 
Faith. But the Provost also considered himself an American. 

He warmly championed the rights of the colonists, although 
he found it difficult to sanction independence. Smith's 
dilemma made him unacceptable to many of loyalist attachment 
in America and England, while his association of many years 
with the Proprietary and Episcopal interests and his reticence 
to accept independence made him a Tory in many American eyes. 

While there is no record that Francis Alison took 
active part in the preliminaries to the contest with Britain, 
his political conclusions appear to have progressed further 
than those of Smith. On a sheet of paper, now in the files 
of the Ptesbyterian Historical Society, he wrote, under the 
heading "Of the rights of ye Supreme power, & ye methods of 

■^Horace W. Smith, On, Cit., pp. 524-526. 
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acquiring it," the following: 

Ye end of all with power is ye publick happiness, 

& any power not conducive to this is unjust and ye people 
who gave it may justly abolish it. Nor can anything be 
more insolent than for rulers to contend for oppressive 
power for their own advantage when they were intrusted 
with all their power only for ye good of ye people. 

The divine right of Governors is a dream of court 
flatterers, in one sense every right is divine if it is 
constituted by ye law of God ana Nature. Ye rights of 
ye people are divine as ever as those of Princes, nay, 
more divine as princes were constituted for ye Good of 
ye people. 1 '? . . , 

Alison then discussed the doctrine of resistance, and accepted 
it as a last resort when conciliation failed. "If a limited 
prince breaks over or tramples down ye bounds to which he is 
limited, he may be resisted," he decided. "If there be no 
other way to preserve a people, Kings may be justly divested 
of their powerIt would be interesting to know if these 
notes were used for a class lecture, or proposed for publica¬ 
tion, or merely thought out on paper for Alison’s own edifi- 
cation. 


The argument for separation from England was given its 
most compelling force by the stirring appeal made on January 1, 
1776 with the appearance of Common Sense by Thomas Paine. As 
the cry for independence gained momentum throughout the pro¬ 
vince, Smith directed a series of eight letters "To the People 
of Pennsylvania from Cato" in the columns of the Pennsylvania 
Gazette between March 13 and April 24, 1776. He attempted 
W ith great skill to destroy the arguments of Common Sense , 
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which he labeled Non-Sense, and to plead for reconciliation. 

His purpose was clearly stated: 

I am bold to declare, and hope yet to make it evident to 
every honest man, that the true interest of America lies 
Xs^ouciliatipQ ?/ith Great-Britain, upon constitutional 
principles, and i can truly say, I wish it upon no other 
terms. 

Reminding his readers that the united front of the colonies 
was created to arrange for mediation, he declared, "It was 
on this ground, and not for the purpose of trying new forms 
of government, or erecting separate Independent States . . . 
that the Continental Union was formed."202 Smith extolled 

the constitutional privileges enjoyed by Pennsylvanians as 
Englishmen, and called upon the people not to destroy the 
system under which they had grown and prospered. 

Printed on the front page of the Gazette . the powerful 
letters of Cato evoked great comment and a number of written 
responses. The chief correspondent to take up the verbal duel 
with the Provost was his colleague, James Cannon, Professor of 
English and Mathematics at the College since 1773. Born in 
1740 in Edinburgh, Scotland, where he later attended the 
University, Cannon emigrated to America in 1765. He evidently 
enrolled at the College of Philadelphia, for he was awarded 
the Bachelor's degree in 1767 and the Master's degree in 1770. 
An advocate of immediate separation, Cannon directed a series 
of letters to the Gazette, under the signature of Cassandra, 
in -which he defended Common Sense and attacked Cato in personal 
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The people of Pennsylvania, I trust, will ever have the 
good sense to prefer Common Sense to the appeals of any 
government tool, which may appear in defence of a union 
with those who know no law, human or divine, but the 
law of violence and murder, and who have their Catos in 
all quarters to delude and deceive, men who sell their 
consciences for the prospect of future advantage. Don't 
be angry, Cato. Give your name to the public, and I 
will stand corrected if I have missed my object.203 

In his final letter of May 1, 1776, Cannon called upon Cato 

to join forces with him: • 

E 1 you mean not to hold your countrymen in suspense until 
the day of salvation is past, I call upon you to prove 
that Great Britain can offer any plan of constitutional 
dependence which will not leave the future enjoyment of 
our liberties to hope , hazard and uncertainty, as the 
Forrester finely expressed it. And if that she can , 
there is a probability she will . If the one is impossible, 
or the other altogether improbable, yourself must ac¬ 
knowledge it is time to part . My objections are radical, 
reaching to the root of the evil, and if a radical cure 
cannot be obtained in one way, it ought to be obtained 
in another. To skin over the wound would be madness. 

The "Forrester" to whom Cannon referred was Tom Paine, himself, 

who, under this pseudonym, attacked Cato and defended 

Cassandra. 

For readers of the Gazette this debate held an interest 
beyond its important subject, for the true identity of the 
contestants was suspected, John Adams, then a delegate to 
the Congress sitting in Philadelphia, wrote to his wife that 
"the writer of Cnmnnn Sense and ’The Forrester' is the same 
person" — Paine; that "the writer of 'Cassandra' is said to 
be Mr. James Cannon, a tutor in the Philadelphia College," 
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and "'Cato' Is reported here to be Doctor Smith . . . . ,,2 ° d 
It was indicative of the current division of thought 
in Pennsylvania that these two extremes should be presented so 
ably by professors of opposing convictions attached to the 
College of Philadelphia, Around each of them gathered sup¬ 
porters of their separate views. But it was evident that 
Smith's was a losing battle. One of Cassandra's ablest de¬ 
fenders was Francis Hopkinson, talented alumnus of the class 
of 1757 and former admirer of the Provost, The public was 
now treated to the spectacle of a former student condemning 
his master, as Eopkinson did in a clever tract bearing the 
title, "The Prophecy." Franklin was pictured as the seer of 
freedom, while Smith - or Cato - was denounced as an office- 
seeker hoping to ingratiate himself with England for personal 
benefit at the price of his country's liberty.-^ The publi¬ 
cation of the Declaration of independence on the first page 
of the Gazette on July 10, 1776 ended the debate over separa¬ 
tion, and the voice of Cato was heard no more. But Smith 
had performed a valuable function. Supporting colonial ob¬ 
jectives to the brink of independence, his effective pen was 
one of the last to point out the advantages of reconciliation. 

In the disrupting days that followed, members of the 
faculty busied themselves with public affairs. It is not sur¬ 
prising that the commencement of June 1776 was the last until 

204 Charles F. Adams, Familia r Lett ers of John Adam s 
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1780, when the degrees were awarded by the University of the 
State of Pennsylvania. James Cannon was elected to the pro¬ 
vincial convention which met from July 5 to September 28, 1776. 
As a leader of radical sentiments, he assisted in drafting 
the new constitution for the commonwealth which provided for 
a unicameral legislature and executive power lodged in a 
president and council. The plan for a Council of Censors, 
aiming to keep the power of government in the hands of the 
people, is attributed to Cannon who may have recalled the 
censors of the Roman constituion. 208 Of Cannon's role, it 
was recorded: 

Of him (Cannon), it may not be uncharitable to presume 
that, having little knowledge of men, and scholastic 
predilections for the antique in liberty, which 
generally falls to the lot of a pedagogue, he acted 
accordingly. 20 ' 

With the assembling of troops, the Vice-Provost ap¬ 
plied for lieutenants’ commissions for his son, Benjamin, 
and ’’Cozen" Robert Allison (Sic) , both graduates of the 
College, in the new battalion forming in Philadelphia. 208 
Jacob Duche, rector of the united parishes of Christ Church 
and St. Peters, as well as Professor of Oratory, served as 
chaplain to the Continental Congress. Most of the former 
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tutors of the College were also engaged in revolutionary 
activities. ?'or example, Charles Thomson was elected secre¬ 
tary to the Continental Congress while Thomas Dungan donned 
the colonial uniform. Issac Hunt, however, was pulled in a 
cart through the streets of Philadelphia to the tune of the 
"Rogue's March" by his derisive fellow-citizens who made him 
apologize at the principal street corners for his Tory 
sympathies, 2 ^ When Provost Smith refused to sign a state¬ 
ment in favor of the revolution late in 1776, he was taken 
into custody. 210 The trustees recorded for December in the 
minute book, "No Meeting, the schools being broken up on 
account of the Public Alarms." 

It was with difficulty that classes were resumed in 
January of 1777 and carried on until June. The faculty was 
forced to complain to the Council of Safety of the destruc¬ 
tion to the school and grounds done by continental soldiers 
auartered there, and of the consequent disruption which 
scattered all but a third of the students. 211 But from 
June 1777 until September 1773 the state of public affairs 
prevented any meeting of the trustees, and tne college did 
not function. With the occupation oi the ci^y by ^he British 
from December 1777 until late in the f ollowing sprang, t-he 
professors were scattered to the winds. Smith himself leit 

20 %estcott-Stauffer Collection, HSF, Vol. VI, 

pp. 492-3- H. S. P. 

210 Gegenheimer, Op . Cit., pp. 1/9-180. 

21 ^Letter in Smith's hand, dated January 23 , 1777, 
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the city and spent the winter near Valley Forge on the 
island of Barbadoes opposite what is now Norristown. * 

But Duche remained to open his church to the British, to 
reinstate prayers for the royal family, and to direct a 
letter to Washington begging him to lay down his arms. 21 3 
The American army entered Philadelphia in June 1778, and 
Smith returned shortly afterwards. 23 - 4 The trustees met 
for the first time in more than a year on September 27, 

1778, and in the face of spiraling inflation raised the 
quarterly tuition from twenty to forty shillings, and doubled 
the faculty's salaries. 

But the d emocratic forces unleashed by the Revolu¬ 
tion. looked with suspicion upon the College of Philadelphia 
as a symbol of the old and conservative ruling powers. In 
February 1779 the legislature of Pennsylvania, now under 
extremist control, began a ten-month investigation of the 
College which resulted in its confiscation by the State at 
the end of November. The complaints lodged officially 
against the institution were three: first, that the trustees 
had narrowed the non-aenominational plan for education en¬ 
visioned by the Academy's founders; secondly, that the 
charter required trustees, professors, and tutors to taice 
oaths of allegiance to the British Crown - now inconsistent 
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with the independence of Pennsylvania? and thirdly, that the 
funds of the College were inadequate to provide proper 
education.215 Behind these religious, political and financial 

considerations that were given rose the vision of the College 
created in the public consciousness over a period of thirty 
years by the activities of the trustees ana more particularly 
by those of the faculty members themselves. Above all towered 
the dominating personality of Dr. William Smith, champion of 
the Penns and the state religion of England. Although some 
professors and tutors and many graduates played conspicuous 
roles in the revolutionary cause, the long association of the 
faculty with the Anglican and Proprietary interests stamped 
the College with the mark of popular disfavor. This dis¬ 
approval and the confiscatory action to which it gave rise 
are evidence that the faculty of the College had shunned 
consistently the ivory tower of scholastic retreat to parti¬ 
cipate in the great issues of the times. Not only did they 
fulfill their obligations as educators, but their moral and 
intellectual courage committed them to actions which shaped 
the pre-revolutionary history of the province. 


21 %inutes of the Trustees, March 16, September 28, 1779. 



Chapter VII 


THE SEEKERS OF LEARNING;- 
The Students 


To the College and Academy of Philadelphia came 
young men of Pennsylvania, of other American colonies, and 
even of the West Indies. They were attracted by its loca¬ 
tion in the heart of the colonies and the ample living ac¬ 
commodations of Philadelphia, by its non-sectarian control, 
by its excellent curriculum, and by the personal magnetism 
of its professors. These considerations contributed to the 
successful development of the institution and were reflected 
in the number of students matriculated there. 

vfhen Academy classes began on January 7, 1771, 
geventesn boys attended.1 .Four months later j^enja^-in 
Franklin could write to Peter Collinson, "The number is now 
70 and daily increasing.Throughout August, sector 
David Martin sat at the post office to encourage ana to 
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receive applications for admission.3 In September Franklin 
recorded, "We have now above one hundred scholars." 4 - When 
1751 ended, one hundred and forty-six students were properly 
enrolled in Academy classes.5 The rapid growth realized in 
this first year of endeavor must have brought satisfaction 
and encouragement to the faculty and trustees. 

During its first decade of life, the College and 
Academy enjoyed a considerable enrollment. The turnover of 
matriculates was high, but when some scholars failed to re¬ 
turn, new applicants replaced them.^ In Its second year, 
1752, the Academy was attended by two hundred and twenty- 
six students. The following year the scholars increased to 
two hundred and thirty-seven, despite the dismissal of the 
English Master, David James Dove, who took many boys with 
him when he left in July 1753. In 1754 the number of matri¬ 
culates dropped to one hundred and ninety-two, reflecting 
fully the loss of Dove. In 1755? the year in which collegiate 


^Edward Potts Cheyney, History of the University of 
Pennsylvania . (Philadelphia, 1940), p. 37. 
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The records of enrollment, as listed in the Book of 
Accounts, show that of a total of one hundred and forty-six 
students matriculated during the initial year of 1751? only 
twelve continued their studies to receive a degree from the 
College. They were James Allen. '59; Thomas Bond, '60; 
Lindsay Coates, ’60; Jacob DuchC, '57; William Hamilton, 'o2; 
Francis Hookinson, 1 57; Thomas Mifflin? '60; Richard Peters, 
’6l; Joseph Shippen, 1 6X; Alexander Wilcocks, 61; ana 
Robeson York, *60. 
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status was granted in a new charter, the students throughout 
the institution totalled one hundred and ninety-seven. In 
December of 1756, after differences had arisen between 
Franklin and Provost Smith, the Philadelphia philosopher 
confided to Collinson, "The number of Scholars, at present, 
that pay, is not exceeding 118, tho' they formerly were 
200."^ But in 1757 the student body numbered more than 
one hundred and eighty. By 1758 the Account Book of the 
College and A.cademy carried the names of two hundred and 
twenty-seven students, a number which was repeated approxi¬ 
mately in 1760 and 1761. It is impossible to distinguish 
the Academy enrollment from that of the College, as the 
names of the matriculates of both branches were entered in¬ 
discriminately in the Account Book without notation as to 
their schools. Although the rapid increase of matriculates 
during the first three years was followed by a smaller at¬ 
tendance for the next trio of years, the combined enrollment 
of the College and Academy consistently reached ^he approxi¬ 
mate figure of two hundred or more students by the end of the 
first decade. These figures did not include the one hundred 
and twenty children admitted to the Charity schools by 1753. 
After 1762 the combined enrollment of the College, Academy, 
and Charitable Schools of Philadelphia fluctuated between 
three hundred and ten and three hundred and fifty students.- 
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With the canny eye of a good business man, Franklin 
had appealed to the Common Council of Philadelphia for financial 
assistance to found the Academy, at the same time that he had 
pointed out the benefits to the community from such an educa¬ 
tional venture. Meeting on July 31, 1750, the Common Council 
considered these advantages individually, and awarded two hun¬ 
dred pounds to the infant institution for the alteration of 
the New Building. It also promised fifty pounds a year each 
to the Charity School and the Academy, for the next five years, 
with reservation of the right to send each year one pupil from 
the Charity School to the Academy to be educated without 
charge. In its minutes the Council listed the benefits ex¬ 
pected from the institution: "That the youth of Pensilvania 
( Sic ) may have an Opportunity of receiving a good Education 
at home, and be under no necessity of going abroad for 
it ... , That a Number of our Natives will be hereby quali¬ 
fied to bear Magistracies, and execute other public offices 
of Trust, with Reputation to themselves & Country . . . 
and "That a Number of the poorer Sort will hereby be quali¬ 
fied to act as Schoolmasters in the Country . . . The 

final consideration stated: "It is thought that a good 
Academy erected in Philadelphia, a healthy place where Pro¬ 
visions are plenty, situated in the Center of the Colonies, 
may draw a number of Students from the neighoourmg Provinces, 
who must spend considerable Sums yearly among us, in Payment 
for their Lodging, Diet, Apparel, &c., which will be an 
Advantage to our Traders, Artisans, and Owners of Houses 
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and Lanas."^ 

Eventually all of these foreseen benefits became 
realities to some extent. Certainly the College and Academy 
had wide educational appeal for the youths of Pennsylvania as 
well as those of other colonies. It has been ascertained that 
sixty per cent of its matriculates for the first six years 
were drawn from Pennsylvania.1° Many others came from 
nearby Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey. Some left distant 
homes to attend, and in the years before the Revolution the 
Latin School boasted "above thirty students from the West 
India Islands and about Twenty or more from South Carolina ." 11 
Several scholars came from Georgia. Undoubtedly, the central 
location of the city of the Penns helped to assure the success 
of its College. When William Smith traveled southward to 
raise funds for the College in 1771, he wrote to Richard 
Peters that the South Carolinians "profess to love Philadelphia 


as a place they have the chief connexion with on this 
Continent." 12 

All students were accepted "without any view to Sect 
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or Party, nl 3 although administrative discretion was exercised 
through the rule that no scholar was to he admitted "without 
the Consent of the Major Part of the Trustees in writing, 
signed with their Names." 14 A scholar was usually recommended 
hy a sponsor - his father, a trustee, a friend, or "a man of 
substance" - whose name immediately followed that of the 
student in the Account Book. The liability of the sponsors 
increased as the carelessness of the students in paying their 
academic fees grew. To protect the institution from financial 
loss, the trustees decreed in 1766 that no student could be 
admitted into any of the schools without first producing a 
receipt showing payment of twenty shillings entrance money, 
and without having his sponsor - preferably "some Person oi 
Reputation in Philadelphia" - guarantee the cost of tuition 
and other expenses.^ Men who sponsored matriculates were 


obliged to sign the following pledge: 

Whereas A.B. is, this Day, entered by me in the 
College and Academy of Philadelphia, I do hereby, en- 

Sand this_Day of.-in the Year-- l6 


^Minutes of the Trustees, February 6, 1750. 
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The cost of tuition, which the trustees were so careful 
to protect, had. been set in 1750 before the Academy opened at 
"Twenty shillings quarterly and twenty shillings entrance 
money with a rateable share of the expense of firing in the 
Winter Season to be paid by each Pupil for which they may be 
instructed in any Branches of Learning to be taught in the 
Academy." 1 ' 7 With the chartering of the College in 1755, 
tuition in the Philosophy Schools was placed at four pounds 
a year. Confronted with grave financial problems, the trustees 
on January 11, 1757 - authorized the raising of college tui¬ 
tion to ten pounds, 1 ^ Five months later - aware of the com¬ 
petitive value of a lower tuition - the trustees reduced the 
fees to the earlier rate of four pounds, noting in their 
minutes that the former increase would 

. . .orevent many Youths from coming to the College to 
finish their Education, that it would hinder some from 
entering who are at this time offering themselves, that 
it will occasion the Removal of a Number who are at 
nresent in Philosophy School and besides that it is 
at least six pounds per annum above the stated Rates 
in the other Colleges in the Colonies, for these 
Reasons the Trustees were pleased to order the said 
Alteration to be repealed.^ 

The accepted rate of four pounds must have been well received, 
for a year later Vice—Provost Alison declared the Philosophy 
Schools so full" that he found it necessary to devote himself 
entirely to the College - to the neglect of the La^in School. 


^Minutes of the Trustees, Novemoer 10, 1750. 
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For the student ready to graduate from the College 
and for the graduate about to receive the Master's Degree, 


there were added expenses, which were listed as follows: 


Each to pay his Quota for printing the Theses 
in which himself is concerned 


JM 5 


A Bachelor shall pay to the College Library 1. - 


A Master shall pay do. 


A Bachelor shall present to the Provost, at least 1. - 

To each of the Professors including the Vice 
Provost, under whom he has studied since 
his entering the College 


The Keeper of the Great Seal for affixing it 
to’any Diploma, honorary ones excepted, 
shall have 


.10 

( 21 ) 


It is unfortunate that later rises in tuition were not 
recorded regularly by the secretary of the trustees. The 
spiraling cost of living - and eventually the inflation of 
the early years of the Revolution - resulted in higher 
tuition, which in 1779 amounted to the unprecedented sum of 
forty pounds yearly and an additional annual entrance fee 
22 

of ten pounds. 

The students who attended the College and Academy repre¬ 
sented an exceptional variety of social, political, ana eco¬ 
nomic backgrounds. Their diversity seemed to create a 
healthy classroom milieu which evidently provided them with 
democratic social exchange and encouraged the expression of 


^University of Pennsylvania Papers, Vol. I, Item 73 
22 Minutes of the Trustees, December 11, 1779* 
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their individual talents. This atmosphere, together with 
the broadly-conceived curriculum, made possible the wide 
appeal of the Philadelphia institution to students of many 
interests. In 1750 Franklin had convinced the Common Council 
of the Academy's usefulness as a potential source of magistrates 
and teachers. While in London in 1762, Provost Smith described 
to the English clergy the various objectives of the scholars 
he directed. He wrote that some "are intended for the 
learned Professions, and particularly to furnish a Supply 
of Ministers and Teachers for the different Societies of 
Christians in these parts. The Remainder are chiefly de¬ 
signed for Merchandise, Trade, Navigation, and the Mechanic 
Professions, and the Academy and lower Schools in the Phila¬ 
delphia Seminary are wholly intended for raising up Youth 
in this way. ,,2 3 

It is interesting to note that a large number of 
the trustees, who included some of the most distinguished 
and powerful men in the Province, enrolled their sons in the 
institution they served. In 1750 the Common Council charac¬ 
terized the trustees, who had provided "the greatest part 
of the money" to found the Academy, as men "many of whom 
have no children of their own to educate, but act from a View 
to the Publick Good, without Regard to sect or party."* 4 ' The 

^Horace Smith, On. Cit., Vol. I, p. 311 • 


^Montgomery, 0u« Oft., p. ~C2. 
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records show, however, that a large number of students came 
from the homes of the prominent trustees. 

Of the twenty-four trustees who signed the Constitu¬ 
tions of the Academy on November 13, 1749, nineteen enrolled 
members of their families in the institution. Chief Justice 
William Allen's three sons, John, Andrew, and James, attended 
the first session of classes on January 7, 1751, as did 
Francis, son of Thomas Hopkinson; William, son of William 
Masters; and Turbot, son of Tench Francis, who later enrolled 
his other son and namesake, Tench, Jr. during the experi¬ 
mental year of 1751, Thomas Cadwalader matriculated his 
children, John and Lambert; Dr. William Shipper., his sons 
Joseph and John; Charles Willing, his boys Charles and 
Richard; Dr. Thomas Bond, his son Thomas; John Inglis, 
his namesake, John, and later two other sons; and Samuel 
McCall, his son John, whose two brothers followed him to 
the Academy. In later years the sons of trustees Thomas 
Lawrence, Phineas Bond, Thomas Leech, and William Plumsoed, 
and the grandsons of Robert Strettell, Thomas i/hite and 
Benjamin Franklin were enrolled. Philip Syng matriculated 
Joseph Syng, and Richard Peters entered his nephew named 
after him. Newly-elected trustees who replaced deceased or 
resigning members of the Board sent their offspring to the 
College and Academy with the same enthusiasm as their pre¬ 
decessors. The sons of such later trustees as Andrew 
Hamilton, Benjamin Chew, John Mifflin, and James Tilgnman 
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were duly matriculated. 2 ? 

The Professors appeared to share the faith of the 
trustees, and regularly enrolled their sons in the College 
and Academy. The sons of Theophilus Grew and Ebenezer 
Kinnersley were among the earliest scholars, and William 
Kinnersley received the Bachelor of Arts degree in 1761. 
Francis Alison entered into the Account Book the names of 
his sons, Francis and Benjamin, while his nephews, Rooert 
and Blaney, and another kinsman, Patrick, attended the 
Academy. All of them, with the exception of Blaney, re¬ 
ceived degrees. Benjamin Alison continued his education in 
the Medical School of the Philadelphia College, becoming a 
Bachelor of Physick in 1771. The sons of Provost Smith, 
William and Thomas, were awarded undergraduate degrees suc¬ 
cessively in 1775 1776. 

While a large number of students were drawn from dis¬ 
tinguished or wealthy households, many came from uneducated 
families of limited monetary resources. Some of those from 
less prominent families wanted training in the practical 
subjects of English, accounting, navigation ana mechanics 
that would equip them for prompt and profitable employ, anc. 
they ended their formal education in the Academy, rather than 
in the College. It was to help students of this type that 
the Common Council - in 1750 - promised to contribute for 
five years fifty pounds each to the Academy and the Charity 


2 ^Book of Accounts, 
Montgomery, 02• ? 

pp. 53-108. 


Biographies of the Trustees, 
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School, with the privilege of naming each year a hoy from 
the Charity classes to be educated without charge in the 
Academy. This was the first scholarship offered at the in¬ 
stitution, and it is to be regretted that the incomplete 
records do not list its holders. Only once in the Book of 
Accounts does the word "Free" appear after a student name - 
that of Joseph Lea, on June 17, 1751* However, there are 
several dozen names which were never marked as paid - laying 
them open to question as to whether they were free students 
or - quite possibly - pupils negligent in paying their fees. 
But a number of students "of the poorer sort" continued their 
studies in the College, where they prepared themselves for 
the professions, the ministry, and teaching. The financial 
extremes found among the students were illustrated by uhe 
two scions of well-to-do South Carolina families, Berest ora 
ana Oliphant, who squandered annual allowances amounting to 
more than the salaries of their professors, in contrast to 
the struggling young scholar, Samuel Magaw, who sought as- 
slstance to meet his tuit-Lon* 


Among the students matriculated in the Academy and 
College, there was great discrepancy in age. Boys seem to 
have been admitted to the Academy between the ages of seven 
and thirteen, and their placement in the proper class de¬ 
pended upon the extent of their earlier training. William 
White, who later became the first Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
was removed from a "dams school” and placed - at the age of 
seven - in the Academy, where he was entered in the English 
School, which he left at the age of ten to enter the Latin 
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School. - ' Alexander Graydon, who recorded his Academy ex¬ 
periences in his Memoirs of a Life. Chiefly Passed in 
Pennsylvania . . . , was enrolled in the Academy at eight. - ? 
Thomas Mifflin, later to become a general in the Revolution 
and Governor of Pennsylvania, was not sent to Academy classes 
until he had reached thirteen, but he quickly passed into 
the College from which he graduated at the age of sixteen. 2- 
Few lads appeared to enter the College before they became 
thirteen. Although many received degrees from the College 
at sixteen, a number of graduates were of older years; in 
the first graduating class of 1757? Jacob Duche and Francis 
Hopkinson were twenty, and James Latta and Hugh Williamson 
were twenty-two. The practice of entering Academy boys of 
thirteen into the College was not without parental criticism. 
.Villiam 'Shite relates that he was a thirteen-year-old member 
of an Academy class, of which all but three were examined and 
passed into the College by Provost Smith and Vice-Provost 
Alison. White's father - considering his son too young to 
absorb successfully the advanced studies - insisted that 
the boy wait a year until his fourteenth birthday to enter 
the College. William Vhite was graduated at seventeen, and 
of his father's decision to delay his education, he later 
wrote, "Had it not been for this postponement, I should not 

2 %illiam H. Stowe, The Life an d Letters of Bishop 
Villiam Phxte , (New York, 1937)? p. 11. 

^Alexander Graydon, Memoirs of a L ife, (Harrisburg, 
1811), p. lb. 

23 3ook of Accounts. 
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have gone through college, as I trust I did, with reputation." 2 3 9 
And the now adult 'White verbally condemned "the hastening of 
boys through grammar schools, which is frequent." 30 

The personalities of the faculty, as well as the scope 
of the curriculum, attracted many students to the Philadelphia 
institution. The classes of David James Dove, Master of the 
English School, enjoyed great popularity. When Dove departed 
from the Academy after a dispute with the trustees over his 
teaching hours, many of his students followed him to his new 
school. One of his scholars, Charles Ridgely, penned to his 
father a series of letters giving a spirited defense of 
Dove's actions and assailing the characters of the trustees. 3 ^- 
Ebenezer Kinnersley's standing in the Baptist Church and the 
fame of his electrical experiments may well have attracted 

individual students to the Academy. 

The position of Francis Alison as leader of the Old 
Side Presbyterians led many aspirants to the ministry to 
study under him in the Academy, including some who had pre¬ 
viously attended his school in New London. 32 Under Alison’s 
direction, and with the cooperation of Provost Smith - who 
thoroughly disaoproved the methods of the New Light Tennen^s, 


2 ^Stowe, Op. Cit .i pp. 11-12. 

3 ° Ibid . 

Family Papers and Letters, State Archives, 

Dover, Delaware. 

^ 2 Thomas C. Pears, Jr., "Ten Little Irish Laus, n The 
University News . University oi Delaware, /o.. Oil, Jo. 

June 194-3? PP» 4—9- 
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a plan was proposed in 1755 to allow Presbyterian divinity 
students to pursue their usual courses at the Academy while 
they studied their religious subjects under Robert Cross, the 
senior Presbyterian minister of Philadelphia. Under this 
plan, the Old Side Presbyterians proposed to collect "about 
12 or 14,000 pounds, not to be laid out in raising superb 
edifices like their Jersey brethren, but to the more humane 
and useful Purposes of maintaining yearly 6 or 7 Students of 
Genius and Piety to learn the Sciences and receive their 
Degrees under the Professors of our College, and to read 
Divinity at the same time under the eldest Minister of the 
Oldest Presbyterian Congregation, who is to have a small 
Salary for his pains out of the Fund."33 The candidates 
for these Presbyterian scholarships were to be recommended 
by the Old Synod, and "where more than the Stated Number 
offer, the most Deserving to be preferred after due examina¬ 
tion in the public Hall of the College."34 This project 
"for ingrafting a Seminary upon our Philadelphia College, 
which is erected upon the most extensive and Catholic Bottom," 
was of particular importance to the Old Side group because 
they could not send their students to the College of New 
Jersey, which had fallen completely under the influence of 
the Tennents.35 Throughout his years of service at the College 
and Academy, Alison attracted young men of Presbyterian 


■^Horace Smith, Op . Cit., ^ol. I) PP» 101 6* 

3^lbid. ^Ibid. 
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background as well as those who wished to enter the Presby¬ 
terian Ministry. 

It was William Smith, however, who participated in the 
greatest number of schemes to win students to the College. 

As the most prominent Anglican clergyman in Pennsylvania, he 
naturally attracted many young men with clerical aspirations. 
For one group of the Episcopal ministerial students under his 
direction - including William White, Thomas Coombe, John 
Montgomery, Joseph Hutchins, and Thomas Hopkinson - he ar¬ 
ranged a series of theological exercises, the details of 
which were recorded by Bishop White, as follows: 

During three successive seasons and within the space of 
a few months of each, on Sunday evenings, these exercises 
were performed in the hall of the old College, then not 
much less in size than either of our two churches, and 
in the audience of numerous and respectable assemblies. 

The groundwork of what we wrote and delivered was the 
history of the Bible. On each evening two of our company 
delivered their compositions, previously corrected by 
the provost, who afterwards enlarged on the subjects.. 
Although this was far from being a complete course of^ 
ecclesiastical studies, it called to a variety of read¬ 
ing and to a concentration of what was read. 

The Provost, with the cooperation of trustee Richard 
Peters - also an Anglican clergyman, actively helped to launch 
a number of his divinity students in their ecclesiastical 
careers. For those seeking ordination, he wrote letters of 
introduction to Thomas Penn and to church authorities in 
England. For those who sought churches and missionary assign¬ 
ments in the province, he directed his influential word to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel m Foreign Par us 


■^Stowe, On. Cit., pp« 21 ~ 2 ^. 
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In pressing a mission for Nathaniel Evans, the talented young 
poet, he wrote to a fellow churchman in England, 

Let me intreat you then to Labor this Affair, 

& let Mr. Evans's Salary be handsome from the Society, 
else as he is to be an itinerant he cannot support 
himself. If. the People are disappointed in having him 
the Presbyterians will soon get them all. This Mission 
is of more Consequence than any I know.Jr 

Suggesting Thomas Eopkinson as a missionary for placement in 

Bucks County, the Provost reminded the English religious 

authorities, "If you look into your list you will see how 

few missionaries we have in this great and populous Province, 

which has more people in it than New York and New Jersey 

both."3^ The important role of the College and Academy in 


educating Anglican ministers and missionaries was never over¬ 
looked by Smith, who - as early as 1753 - had stated, "It is 
a happy circumstance, in Pennsylvania in particular, tnat 
there is a flourishing Seminary, where such men may be 

educated."39 

The influence of Smith upon another student, Samuel 
Magaw, may have led the young man to relinquish eventually 
his dissenter's belief to enter the Anglican ministry. ’*hen 
Magaw went to England to receive Episcopal Orders, Jonn Penn, 
then serving as Governor of Pennsylvania, wrote of him to 
his uncle, Thomas Penn, "He was reckoned a very good preacher 


37 Richard Peters Papers, Vol. VI, Letter of May, 1765, 

p S P 

^Horace Smith, Oo. Cit-, Vol. X, P. *73 (Letter dated 
Oct. 14, 1772.) 

39 TMd .. pp. 35-38, (Letter of December 13, 1753.) 
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both as to his doctrine and language, indeed too good for the 
sect he belonged to. The truth is, he could not cant enough 
for them so they let him starve." 4 ® The desertion of Presby¬ 
terian ministerial candidates to the Anglican clergy while 
they studied at the College of Philadelphia was a source of 
great dissatisfaction to Vice-Provost Alison. 

• As a trustee of the Society dedicated to anglicizing 
the Germans in Pennsylvania, Smith was instrumental in formu¬ 
lating a plan to educate the immigrants in English ways. 

This scheme consisted of two parts, both of which involved 
the College and Academy. The first proposed to educate 
teachers who would conduct schools for the German children. 

In a letter to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
dated September 13, 1753, Smith discussed the careful selec¬ 
tion of loyal English schoolmasters for this purpose. "The 
masters for such Schools can only be found and educated in 
America," he stated. "They must understand English and high 
Dutch, with Mathematics, Geography, Drawing, History, Ethics, 
with the Constitutions and interests of the Colonies."^- The 
Provost then suggested the Academy of Philadelphia as the 
ideal source of education for these men. The second proposal 
had as its objective the education of ministers, in America to 
fill the German pulpits, thus severing their religious ties 
with the old country. Smith described the scheme to Franklin, 

40 Penn Papers, Official, Vol. X, November 17, 1760, 

H. S. P. 

41 Franklin Papers, Vol. 42, Part I, No. 43, February 
1754, A. P. S, 
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confiding uhat "this iiaportant Trust must devolve upon men 
of the first Rank in Pennsylvania, and not upon the Clergy 
who depend on Dutch Synods . . . . I wish the Dutch Churches 
were a complete body under their own separate Government." 4 ^ 
His plans for the Academy were revealed in the following 
sentence: "I hope to see all dependence entirely shaken 
off once we can supply the Germans with ministers from the 
Academy. ,,4 -3 

To execute this scheme to supply both teachers and 
ministers from the Academy to serve the German immigrants, 
Smith offered a proposal which won the support of Thomas 
Penn and the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge 
among the Germans Settled in Pennsylvania, of which Franklin 
and Smith were trustees. It was agreed to establish a series 
of charity schools among the centers of German population, 
and the schoolmasters attending them were to receive a bounty 
of ten or twelve acres of land from Thomas Penn. 44 The 
Proprietor further promised an annual gift of fifty pounds 
"to be laid out upon the education of some young men in the 
Academy in order to fit them for schoolmasters in the German 
areas." ^5 At an early meeting of the trustees of the Society 
fostering education among the Germans, Smi^h, announced that 
there were several poor children in the Academy who spoke 
both English and German who might qualify as teachers in 
several years. He suggested that Penn's gift be used to 


42 Ibid. 43 IbfcL. 

“"'Horace Smith, On. Cit . ■> fo 1. 


4/1 Ibid. 


pp. 65-66. 
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assist these students, believing there "would be no difficulties 
of finding a constant supply of schoolmasters by encouraging 
such children to continue at the Academy by the benefaction of 
the Proprietaries whenever their parents, who live chiefly in 
the city of Philadelphia, shall become tired of their mainte¬ 
nance." 4 ^ To answer the immediate need in 1755 for German 
masters, Smith proposed Samuel Magaw "who could be qualified 
in six or eight months at the Academy to take charge of a 
school," and the trustees of the German Society agreed to 
pay his lodging and board. Smith arranged for the Lutheran 
Minister of Philadelphia, the Reverend Peter Brunnholtz, "to 
board Mr. Magaw in his house, to watch over his morals, and 
assist him in making further progress in the German language." 4 7 
With his usual administrative ability, Smith outlined 
a plan to utilize the gift of Thomas Penn for scholarships. 

For the selection of lads to be trained as teachers, he 
proposed: 

A promising boy, especially if he is a son of a 
poor German and sneaks the language, is annually to be 
chosen out of the Academy Charity School, or when there 
are no such Boys there, one may be found in the Country; 
such a Boy is to be taught carefully at_the Academy the 
English Tongue, writing, Mathematics, etc. After this 
his is to be employ'd for two years as an Usher^in teach- 
xng English, 6tc*, uncisr ths ivls.s16r ol ^hs ..nglisn Sc ^oo 


46 winutes of the Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge Among the Germans Settled in Pennsylvania, Smith 
Papers, Vol. VI, H. S. P. 

47 

'ibid. 
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in. the Academy, and then is sent gut as a Master wherever 
he may fee wanted in the country. 


For the training of ministers, Smith suggested that the German 
Society give twenty pounds a year to "the oldest Minister in 
Philadelphia, who may be called German Professor of Divinity." 
And Smith added, 

This will be agreeable to the Germans and bring their 
young clergy to Philadelphia for a year or two which 
will be of great use to anglify them, and attach them 
more and more to us by their forming connexions in 
the City.49 

For this professorial service, Smith proposed the Reverend 
Schlatter, who was to instruct prospective schoolmasters and 


ministers studying under the Proprietor's bounty "in their 


ovm. religion." When Schlatter expressed disapproval of 
bringing the young Germans to the city "for fear of their 
Morals," Smith answered that this protest "would keep them 
still Germans, & as the Scheme is chiefly to anglify & 
incorporate , the City for a year or two is to be chosen."5° 
The plan of education at the Academy and College was accepted 
by the Lutherans and Reformed Church, but it was attacked 
by the German Pietist sects, whose views were presented by 
the able Germantown editor, Christopher Saur.^ 1 suspecting 
the political motivation behind the proposal, Saur declared 


48"Original Matter relating to what is now the University 
^ Pormsvlvania and to the education of the Germans in -*.at 
State",' Letter of rillian Smith to Thomas Penn, December 13, 

David McUeely Stauffer collection, H. S. P. 


1753. 


49 Ibid. 


S. 


5°Franklin Papers, Vol. 42, Part i, No. 43, A. 

5l James Owen Krauss, Social Conditioning 

sylvama me r mans -JL . fr ^ ba y . frt^P~c 3~, (Cornell University, 
•rjoTMnaw Ifawspapers Pu p lisns a ^n ; 

1922) pp. 75, 86. 
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that the Scheme would make the Germans "Sheep - for which 
Reason they would rather avoid receiving such charitable 
gifts," and he denounced the higher education promised as "an 
English Carnal and devilish Confused Learning instead of 
Godly." 52 Largely because of insufficient funds the German 
charity schools were not successful although they continued 
until 1764, when funds remaining from the enterprise were 
turned over to the Charity Schools of the Academy.53 Although 
it appears that German students attended the Academy and 
College in accordance with the Provost's plan, there is no 


specific record of their attendance on scholarships - except 
in the case of Samuel Magaw. 

Provost Smith, a man capable of grasping the essentials 
of American life, early realized the difficulty of providing 
a sufficient supply of teachers and ministers unless financial 
assistance was made available to promising young students to 
finish their education. Smith understood the desire of his 
students to enter more lucrative careers. He probably had 
read the letter received by Richard Peters in 1754 from the 
3 evereri (i Hugh Jones of Maryland, who withdrew his charge, 

Neddy Wilmer, from the Academy, explaining that the Doy had 


abandoned the study 


of divinity to take up the s tudy of lav;. 5 


•^Extracts from Saur’s Newspaper published in 
Germantown, February 16, 1755- Peters Papers, Vol. IV, No. 84, 


H. S. P. 


^Peters Papers, Vol V, No. Ill, H. 
Smith Papers, Vol. Ii, No. 9> 

5 4 ?eters Papers, Vol. IV, H. 3. F. 
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Smith made careful appraisal of contemporary social conditions, 

when he wrote to an English clergyman in 1755, 

It will always, or at least for a long Time, be impossible 
to raise Clergy in America without Burses to encourage 
poor Students. Those who can be at the Expence of a 
liberal Education will hardly breed their Sons to the 
Starvings . not livings, of the Generality of Ministers, 
in a Country where their Money may be laid out to do 
so much more advantage, any other way whatsoever.55 

Mindful of this situation, Smith assisted the Presbyterians 
in formulating plans to establish seven or eight scholar¬ 
ships at the College for needy ministerial students. He 

tried to obtain financial assistance for poor Anglican 

j 1 

ministerial candidates, and to place them In well-paying 
positions after graduation. He persuaded the Proprietor to 
give fifty pounds annually for the education of C-erman ministers 
and teachers in the Academy and College. Except for the ori¬ 
ginal five-year grant from the Common Council to enable a 
pupil from the Charity School to attend the Academy free of 
charge, the Provost largely was responsible for the proposals 
to maintain scholarship students at the Philadelphia institu¬ 
tion. It is not surprising, therefore, that he also laid 
plans to educate Indian students in the Academy. 

In 1756 he engaged in an enthusiastic exchange of 
correspondence with the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, proposing to send Indian children 
to the Academy, where they might receive a Christian educa¬ 
tion. Smith's conviction of the need for such a project was 


^Horace Smith, On. Cit., -, PP* 101-o. 




supported by Thomas Barton, former Academy tutor and now an 
Anglican minister in western Pennsylvania. Observing at first 
hand the savage wars along the frontier, Barton wrote to the 
English Society, "Happy had it been for us had this scheme 
been resolved upon many years ago. For it is probably from 
the neglect of this necessary duty of instructing the 
Indians, that these Colonies derive the greater part of the 
Miseries they now sadly groan under."56 The Provost believed 
that the Philadelphia Academy was particularly suited to edu¬ 
cate Indian children "in His everlasting Gospel," as well as 
"in the Knowledge of Morality, true Religion, the English 
Tongue, & in some Trade, Mystery, or Calling."57 He further 
pointed out that Pennsylvania had always preserved its faith 
with the tribes, and that the trustees of the College and 
Academy - as "the chief Men in the Province" - could guarantee 
the safety of the Indian boys.58 

Vfhen the Society inquired the cost of such a program, 
Smith answered at length: 

I uroceed then to your Query as to the Expence 
of such an Undertaking. This, indeed, it is not possible 
exactly to answer. However, they may be cloathed, fed, 
and educated for about JF20 Sterling, one with another. 

But then there is a considerable Expence which, perhaps 
you have not thought of. Wherever we have Indian Children 
their Parents will be coming down twice or thrice a year 
to see them; and must be maintained not only during 
their Stay, but on their Journey, Going and Coming, 
besides receiving a considerable Present every Time, 
which is an article not to be dispensed with. This 


^ 6 Ibid ., p. 137. 
? ^ Ibid .. pp. 141-5. 
5 8 Ibid. 
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Expence , however, I believe the Province will defray 
very willingly; and on that Head Mr. Penn is to be 
consulted. I should be glad to be informed in what 
Number the Society would propose to Maintain these 
Children, and under what Regulations, that I might 
be able to settle all the Parts of the Plan with the 
Trustees of our College and Academy, and to fall upon 
the means of defraying any Expence that may arise over 
and above the Society's Allowance. 

Another Expence will be in getting them to con¬ 
sent to such an Education. And this is only to be done 
by getting our Government here to engage its Credit 
for their good Usage, and making it worth the Pains 
of the Provincial interpreter to go among them & use 
his Influence for that Purpose; that so their Parents 
may be gradually reconciled to part with them.59 

To the Bishop of Oxford, the Provost wrote the en¬ 
couraging information that there were already enrolled at the 
Academy two Indian boys "of a considerable family, who have 
been at it these two years, and can now read and write 
English, etc."6° These students were Jonathan and Philip, 
sons of the Mohawk - Jonathan Gayienquitioga - who had been 
sent to Philadelphia in the spring of 1755 by the provincial 
interpreter, Conrad Weiser, at the request of their lather. 
Another Indian pupil, John Montour, entered the English School 

in 1756. 62 

Smith's efforts were rewarded in the summer of 1757 1 
when the Society granted to him the annual sum of one hundred 
pounds sterling "by way of trial for the Education of as many 
Indian Children as that sum will maintain in the College if 
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their parents will consent to put them under your care and 
Direction; and the particular Regulations concerning them 
are left to you, taking always with you the approbation of 
the Trustees of the College."63 The Society also informed 
the Provost that Thomas Penn approved the plan and promised 
to lend what monetary aid he could.^ The success of this 
undertaking cannot be fairly judged, for the records do not 
reveal the number of Indian scholars who eventually may have 
added their names to the list of matriculates. But Smith's 
attempt to include some of the sons of Pennsylvania 1 s Indian 
population in the student body of the Academy is further illus¬ 
tration of the breadth of his educational philosophy. 

It is possible to reconstruct to some extent the 
manner in which student days were passed in colonial Phila¬ 
delphia. During the first several years of the Academy's 
existence, the death of Rector David Martin, the lack of an 
able administrator to succeed him, and the dependence of the 
faculty for guidance upon the already preoccupied trustees 
retarded the development of an academic schedule satisfactory 
to all the schools. Each professor arranged his own classes 
as he wished, and the trustees occasionally visited the schools 
to see that the educational objectives were being fulfilled. 
When William Smith arrived in May 1754, he immediately 


^Horace Smith, On. Cit., I, p. 150* . 
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organized a yearly schedule to teach his allotted subjects 
of "Logick, Rhetorick, Ethicks, and Natural Philosophy.”65 
The summer of 1754- his students devoted to the study of Logic 
Moral Philosophy, Greek and Latin, "together with two Hours 
every Day at Mathematics"; from October to March "in reading 
some Imitations of those ancient compositions critically, 
in applying the Rules of Rhetoric and in attempting some 
Imitations of these most finished models in our own Language" 
for six weeks in the spring "in such experiments in natural 
Philsophy as we shall be able to exhibit"; and during the 
summer, "in the Elements of civil law, the reading of History 
and the study of the Ends and Uses of Society, the different 
Forms of Government, etc."6° Smith's ability to organize a 

course of study was again illustrated, when, as Provost of 
the College and Academy, he organized the curriculum of the 
College and supervised the studies of the Academy, at the 
same time that he directed the activities of the students. 

Although the institution was non-sectarian, Smith 
was able to announce to an English clergyman in 1756: "We 
have Prayer twice a day, the Children learn the Church- 
Catechism, & upon the whole, I never knew a greater regard 
to Religion in any Seminary, nor Masters more thoroughly 
possessed of the truth of our common Christianity."° 7 Smith 

°^Minutes of the Trustees, May 25, 1754. 

^Horace Smith, Op. Cit .. pp. 49-51* 

67 Ibld . pp. 141-5* 
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may have introduced the system of daily prayers, and he was 
undoubtedly responsible for the introduction of the Episcopal 
Catechism and Creed. In this he must have drawn support from 
the trustees, who probably accepted the necessary teaching 
of the Catechism rather than deny religious instruction of 
any kind. After his first visit to the Academy in 1753? 

Smith had published a booklet of twenty pages, entitled 
"Prayers for the Use of the Philadelphia Academy." It is 
probable that these simply-expressed supplications were 
utilized after he became Provost. Smith's book included 
appropriate exhortations to the pupils, and the morning 
service reminded the scholars that "useful Instruction will 
be to very little Purpose unless your heavenly Father looks 
graciously upon these Endeavors, and Favours them with his 
Divine 31essing." The service at the end of the day ad¬ 
monished them to develop Christian and manly qualities, as 
follows: 


Dear Children, now that your Business in the 
Schools is finished for this Day, you are permitted to 
so to your Diversions: In these let us beseech you to 
avoid all Manner of Passions, and rude Treatment, or 
naughty and indecent Language. 3e sure never to over¬ 
bear or over-reach your Schoolfellows; be at all Times 
good natur'd, cuite open, and without Disguise to one 
another. Never tell a Lye, neither in nor out of 
School. If you have been so unhappy as to have done 
Wrong, own it, be ashamed for it, and amend it. Never 
offer to put your faults on others, or palliate them, 
or excuse yourselves, where Circumstances will not 
admit of it. Where you can, be kind to one another: 
and avoid telling Tales of your Companions. Brothers, 
and dear Relations are most apt, from being too much 
together, to fall into little Heats and tuarrels; and 
when these proceed to any Length, their ?amilies are 
put*into much Disorder. This is extremely offensive, 
as it shews a Want of Brotherly Love, and of the Regard 
so justly due from you to your Parents and Relations, 
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whose Quiet and Comfort it is your Duty to study and 
promote; and this is best done when Brothers love, and 
are always doing good Offices to one another, and hiding, 
not publishing, their little Differences. This Exhorta¬ 
tion being designed for your Good, be sure to attend 
to the several Things recommended in it; and now let 
us all devoutly join in our Evening Sacrifice of Prayer 
and Thanksgiving to the Father of all Mercies. 

The general nature of these little sermons evidently made 
them acceptable to professors and students of various re¬ 
ligious denominations. 

By 1761, a body of regulations and daily practices 
had become accepted at the Academy and College, and the 
trustees had them codified and entered into their minutes 
as rules covering the government of the schools. These rules 
of 1761 stated, as follows: 

From the first of April to the first of October, 
the Morning Bell for convening the several Schools 
shall begin to ring at Six; and from the first of 
October to the fifth of April it shall begin to ring 
at Eight; allowing one Quarter of an Hour for calling 
the Students & Scholars together from the several 
Parts of the City. 

The Evening Bell shall begin throughout ye Year 
a little before Five, 

And Whereas Nothing tends more effectually to 
preserve Order in the Schools, to discourage Slothe & 
promote a manly Spirit of Industry than a punctual 
Attendance at the said Hours of Duty; every under- 
Graduate, Student & Scholar, belonging to this Institu¬ 
tion, shall, both Morning and Evening, while the Bell 
is yet tolling, repair decently to the Publick Hall 
or other convenient place, appointed for that Purpose, 
there to answer the calling of their Names as hereafter 
directed. . . . 

The Roll being caLled by someone of the Professors 
or Tutors who may be appointed for that Purpose . . . 
shall go up into the Oratory & in the Morning shall be¬ 
gin the Day by devoutly reading such Portion of the 
Holy Scriotures as he may select for that Purpose. In 
like Manner a short Portion of Scripture may be read in 
the Evening as often as it can be conveniently done. 

And both Morning and Evening a Conclusion shall be made 
with Prayer .... 
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_After Prayers every Class shall sit down, until 
the daily Monitors be examined: and then the highest 
Schools, and Classes shall go out first, each according 
to their Order, and none shall presume to rise from his 
Seat till it be the turn of his Class to depart. 

i , or each Violation of these Pules and Ordinances 
or any of them without a reasonable excuse the Offender 
shall be chastized, or incur a Pecuniary Mulct of two 
English half Pence. 68 

The pattern of life at the Academy and College - 
as ooserved from the student viewpoint - has been preserved 
in an interesting letter directed by Franklin's grandson, 
William Temple Franklin, to his father, in which he described 
his weekly activities in October of 1775. He begins: 

At 8 in the Morning every Student whether of the 
English School, Latin School or College assembles in 
the hall where the first thing that is done is the 
calling of the Roll and whoever is absent has a cross 
nut to his name, for which he pays a fine of two 
Coppers but the English School"and Latin School have 
the privilege of chusing whether they will pay the 
fine or be ferruled, but that privilege is not allowed 
the College and if it was I don't believe it would be 
much embraced. The tax of either paying the fine or 
receiving the feruling is settled every Thursday. 

The Roll being Call'd, Prayers are read by some one^ 
of the Masters, after which we proceed to business. °9 

Young Franklin, then a member of the Junior class of the 

Philosophy School, explained that for three mornings a week 

he studied Latin and Roman history under Francis Alison. The 

remaining three mornings he attended classes in Geography, 

also conducted by Alison. Between eleven o'clock and three 

in the afternoon Franklin busied himself in "learning ray 

task in Euclid's Elements which is set me by Dr. Smith the 


^Minutes of the Trustees, March 10, 1761. 

°^Franklin Papers, Vol. 48, Part 2, No. 1^5; A. 
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afternoon before and which I am to say when I go to Colls?e 
at three." From three until five o'clock he was instructed 
by the Provost in Mathematics. "At five," he wrote, "we 
again assemble in the Hall and the Roll is called and prayers 
read after which having nothing more to do at the College. I 
go home and write one of the following Exercises according 
uo the day of the •..eek."53 Some of these classroom assign¬ 
ments were described as follows: 

Saturday Eve. write an English Theme for Monday 
Horn. Monday 3ve. turn the English Theme into Latin 
for Tues. . Morn. Tuesday Eve. write an English Des¬ 
cription for (/'ed. Morn. Such as Virtue, Honour, Glory, 
&c. Wednesday Eve. translate a Piece of Latin out of 
oexectae .-~roi-sms for Thursday Morn. Thursday Eve. 
make Latin verses for Friday Morn ft Friday Eve. an 
nnglish Letter for Saturday Morn.7 1 

These academic obligations so occupied the young scholar 


bhat ne recues Led his father's permission to be excused from 
oaturday afternoon duties in order to pursue a more athletic 
interest, writing: 

I will now leave you to judge whether you think 
there is any time left in any one of the Days" for either 
Dancing or Fencing. I think there is none except Satur¬ 
day afternoon in which to be sure I might go to Dancing 
School tho* that would be but once in the week. Yet 
perhaps it would be enough to re bain what I know of it. 
But this I'll leave entirely to you, and if it meets 
with your approbation, I will desire Dr. Alison to 
free me from my Saturdays Task, as I think I shall not 
be able to dance with so much Spirit when the,thoughts 
of Making a Theme is sticking in My Stomach. 7 - 

Although Franklin, in his Proposa ls. had recommended 
that higher education include exercise for the growing bodies 
of the students as well as stimulation for their minds, it is 
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evident that the carefully organized curriculum demanded most 
of the scholars' time. There were few hours left for exercises 
in "running, leaping, wrestling, and swimmin, etc.," as advo¬ 
cated by Franklin.73 This fact is illustrated clearly by 
the full schedule of studies outlined by another student, 
Solomon Drowne, who wrote, 

To attend five Courses of Lectures (sometimes 3 and 
4 Lectures a Day) to copy Notes taken at them, and read 
on the Subjects the several Professors lecture upon - 
these you must judge, will take up all, I may say more 
than all, the Time of any person studiously disposed.7^ 

Respite from their studies was allowed the scholars 
during fifty days of annual vacation. The holidays were ac¬ 
corded in the following fashion: 


At Christmas 12 Days 

January 30th and Shrove Tuesday 2 

At Easter 10 

Birthday of the Reigning Sovereign 1 

The second day of the Spring and Fall Fairs 2 
At Whitsuntide 4 

One day each Quarter allowed as soon as two 
thirds of the Tuition Money for the 
preceding Quarter is paid 4 

The Anniversary for opening the Academy 

which was Nov, 13, 174-9 1 

Fourteen Days preceeaing Oct. 3 Annually 14 


When a number of parents petitioned that the fall vacation 
be granted during the summer, when all who could escaped from 
the heat of Philadelphia to the country, the trustees agreed 


73 

Thomas Woody, The Educational Views of_Ben.iamin 
PVanklin, (New York, 1931) pp. 156-7. 

^Solomon Drowne to Miss Sally Drowne, November 12, 
1775, "Original Letters of Solomon Drowne," PHH3, 1381, Vol. V, 

pp. no-5. 

^University of Pennsylvania Papers, Yol. I, Item 492. 
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to shorten the Easter and Christmas holidays and to allow a 
vacation of twenty-one days preceeding the last Monday in 
August, 

With the matriculation of numbers of boys who came to 
Philadelphia from other parts of Pennsylvania and from other 
colonies, the problem of student housing assumed greater im¬ 
portance. 'In all the colonial colleges, with the exception 
of that in Philadelphia and of King's (now Columbia) in New 
York, the scholars were gathered together "in a collegiate 
way of living" under the watchful eyes of their professors. 
In Philadelphia, the influx of new population into the city 
cheated a scarcity of proper accommodations; and made more 


difficult the placement of students in suitable boarding 
houses - increasing the responsibility of the trustees for 
the morals and living conditions of the students. In 1761, 
Robert Smith - the talented master carpenter, presented to 
the trustees the plans for a dormitory, which he estimated 


would cost fifteen hundred pounds. To raise a part of this 
sum, the trustees unanimously agreed to despatch Provost Smith 
to England to seek funds that would place the institution "on 
a permanent and respectable footing." 76 In 1764 Professors 
Alison and Kinnersley were sent to the College of New Jersey 
to observe the student lodging facilities at Nassau Hall. 

The trustees agreed that the new dormitory should have "16 
lodging rooms in the two upper stories, to contain about 


"^Minutes of the Trustees, November 28, December 1: M l?6l. 
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50 boys without being more crowded than at the Jersey College."77 
The new building was finished and in November 1764-, Fbenezer 
Kinnersley - made steward of the dormitory in September - 
was given powers of discipline over the boys, 78 In these 
duties he had the assistance of his wife, who supervised the 
collection and washing of the students’ soiled clothes and 
who sent "for the smaller Boys twice every week to have their 
Heads combed."79 But the dormitory was never a popular abode 
with the students, many of whom sought living quarters else¬ 
where, resulting in considerable loss of funds to the College. 

In 1773 the trustees observed: 

The Youth by lodging in Town with Persons who 
depend upon them for a Living, are not under proper 
Government. They are often absent from School, and the 
Distance at which they Lodge is too great for the 
Masters to send for them; and if they do send, they 
can seldom learn the true Cause of their Absence; being 
generally told that they are sick , which it is often 
discovered afterwards that they have been playing 
Truant, or going about the Streets in improper Company: 
for all which the Discipline of the College is blamed 
when it is not in the Power of the Masters to keep it.- 0 

These conditions, which the dormitory had been planned 
to overcome, pronounced the failure of "the collegiate way of 
living" in Philadelphia. In October of 1775 the trustees 
voted to lease the building to a private family who would 
board the pupils at a reasonable rate. yl But an attempt 


77 Ibid ., 

78 Ibid. , 

79 Ibld ., 
BO 

~ u lbid., 
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IOld., 


September 11, 1764-, 

September 11, 1764, November 19, 176*. 
December 15, 1767. 
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still was made to control the off-campus activities of the 
scholars. The trustees agreed not to admit any out-of-town 
boy unless he was lodged in a place which they and the faculty 

QO 

considered proper."^ 

The ill-effects of student misbehaviour upon the good 
reputation of the College and Academy in the community were 
well-realized by the trustees. Mindful of their obligations 
to watch over the morals of the scholars, and of the necessity 
of maintaining good conduct among the students of the various 
schools, the trustees enacted in 176l a series of disciplinary 
regulations, which stated in parti 

Whereas the- Honour and Reputation of this Insti¬ 
tution depend on the good morals and behavior of the 
Youth who are educated in it, and the favourable opinion 
which the World may conceive of our Discipline & Govern¬ 
ment; and Whereas Blasphemy, taking of God’s sacred 
Hamein vain, Cursing, Swearing, Drunkness, Gaming & 
other Acts of open Immorality are held in the utmost 
abnorence in every Christian Society, it is trusted 
that none of the Youth belonging to this Institution 
will be found Guilty of any of these enormous Vices; 
but if contrary to our Hopes & most ardent Wishes we 
should have the Sorrow to find any Student or Schollar 
convicted of any of the aforesaid Offences, he shall 
for the first time in open Faculty be severely repri¬ 
manded and admonished, & shall moreover pay a Fine not 
exceeding three Shillings, or be chastized, and for the 
second Offence he shall publicly ask Pardon or be de¬ 
graded from his Rank and Seat for a reasonable Time: 
ana if after this he continues in any of these Vices, 
without giving Hopes of amendment, he may be forbid 
the Institution as a Person of Evil Example .... 

If any Student or Scholar, without a reasonable 
Excuse, shall on the Lord's Day neglect attending divine 
worship in some one or other of the religious Societies 
in this City, he shall on proper Conviction thereof 
pay six pence, and moreover, if he perseveres in such 
Neslect after due admonition, he shall be chastized 


^Collection of Rules, University of Pennsylvania 
Papers, Vol. XIII. 
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if under fourteen Years of age, and if above that Age 
be brought to public Confession, degraded, subjected 
to some Exercise, or presented to the Trustees as the 
Faculty shall think proper - 

If any Student or Scholar shall be guilty of the 
scandalous crimes of pilfering or Stealing^ he shall 
make full Restitution, and more over be admonished or 
chastized privately for the first Offense, & oublicly 
for every succeeding Offence, till brought before the 
Trustees to be finally dealt with or expelled, as they 
shall direct .... 

If any Students or Scholars shall be found guilty 
of fighting or quarreling both Parties shall be chas¬ 
tized, for the first Offence, and if found to be 
notoriously quarrelsome or troublesome after due admoni¬ 
tion, they shall be presented to the Trustees. 

No Student or Scholar shall use Drovoking, abusive, 
or reproachful Language to his School Fellows or shall 
be guilty of Lying or shall use, abusive or hire another's 
Book or Books or do any Damage in his Cloaths or 

otherwise.^3 

But there were among the scholars of the College and 
Academy those who - while not committing serious or vicious 
misdemeanors - committed the universal and ageless offenses 
of schoolboys. They broke windows, were disorderly on the 
stairs, overspent their allowances, forgot to pay tuition, 
skipped chapel services, played truant, and provoked their 
instructors. They created disciplinary problems which re¬ 
quired the patient attention of both the trustees and the 
faculty. 


Mention of student destruction to Academy property 
appeared in the trustees’ minutes of November 14, 1753. The 
President of the Board, Richard Peters, had visited the 
schools at the request of the professors, and he found "the 
windows of the Academy shamefully broken and in some Places 
no Window-Shutters." After authorizing the replacement of 


^Minutes of the Trustees, March 10, 1761. 
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windowpanes and shutters, Peters ordered the faculty to 
announce at roll-call “that whoever "breaks a Window should 

Q A 

get it immediately mended at his own Expense." It is 
doubtful that this regulation was entirely successful. In 
1761 the trustees were obliged to draw up new rules designed 
to control ebullient student spirits and to protect the 
school property from damage. The trustees declared: 

None shall climb over the Fences of the College 
Yard, or come in or out thro* the Windows, or play 
Ball or use any Kind of Diversion within the Walls 
of the Building; nor shall they in the Presence of 
the Trustees, Professors, or Tutors, play Ball, Wrestle, 
make any indecent Noise, or behave in any way rudely 
in the College Yard of Streets adjacent. 

None shall play Ball against the Glass Windows, 
or any part of the Building where the Window Shutters 
are open, nor shall break down or injure the Fences 
of the College Yard, or the Doors, Windows of any Part 
of the Building, or any Seats or other Furniture within 
the Same, or deface the Walls or any Part aforesaid, 
by Writing, cutting or painting on them . . . 

The penalty for violation of these rules consisted of 

"chastizement" or a fine "not exceeding Four Pence." 8b 

The ringing of the Academy bell to announce the morn¬ 
ing and afternoon sessions frequently became the signal for 
the unleashing of youthful energies. It was customary for 
the bell to sound for fifteen or twenty minutes, and for 
none of the faculty to appear until it had finished. During 
this period the scholars "were running over the Benches in 


^Ibid, November 14, 1758 • 

° 5 Ibid, May 10, 1761. 
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the Schools, and up and down the Stairs in a very rude Manner. 11 ®? 
An attempt was made to solve this problem when the trustees 
agreed that some of the masters should be present while the 

QQ 

students assembled. 00 Even after the boys were distributed 
in various classrooms, the unruliness continued. The trustees 
accordingly decreed: 1 

To prevent the indecent Noise which has hereto¬ 
fore been complained of in the several schools, no one 
getting his Lesson shall be suffered so loud as to be 
heard by any Person near him; and whosoeyer offends 
against this Article shall be chastized.°9 

Student laxity in paying tuition embarrassed the 
trustees who desperately needed the funds to meet the ex¬ 
penses of the schools. In the early days of the Academy, 
pupils paid their fees directly to their instructors. Later, 
the faculty was permitted to select a cleric, usually a tutor, 
to execute the details of bookkeeping, and to allow him "a 
Sum not exceeding Three pounds per Annum. "90 Whether the 
students overspent their allowances and had no money le.it 
for tuition, or whether their parents overlooked its payment, 
the result was the same: at the end of every quarter there 
were a number of scholars with unpaid fees. Some even le± t 
the Academy without settling their debts. Eventually, the 
faculty set aside certain days in which to receive fees 
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"from Persons who are in arrears.”91 The trustees were forced 
to order strict observance to the regulation that every 
scholar "get some Person of Reputation in Philadelphia to 
engage in writing the due payment of the Tuition Money. "92 

Unexcused absences presented a problem that seemed to 
have no solution. Parents and guardians who proved eager to 
criticize the teaching qualifications of Latin Professor 
James Beveridge, 93 0 r to complain that their children were 
not properly "taught to speak and read in Publick," 94 neg- 
lected to insist that their offspring attend classes regularly 
or to punish them if they failed to do so. The faculty re¬ 
ported to the trustees in 1762 that many boys absented them¬ 
selves "not withstanding all the care they had taken, and 
repeated applications made to their Parents and Guardians." 

The professors concluded that "it was not in their Power to 
remedy it."95 Later it became necessary to warn parents 
that their notes would not "be admitted as an Excuse for 
Absence unless sickness is certified; as the frequent absences 
of the Boys by the Indulgence of Parents are extremely pre¬ 
judicial to the Order of the Schools as well as to the 
children themselves."9° 


^University of Pennsylvania Papers, Vol. I, p. 294. 
^Minutes of the Trustees, January 21, 1766, 

•^ Ibic ., September 8, 1761. 

9 4 Ibid .. June 13, 1763. 

9 ^Ibid .. July 13, 1762. 

96 Ibid ., Play 9, 1769. 
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Out of this situation grew the practice of immediately 
tracing the whereabouts of truants when they failed to appear 
at class. David James Dove developed a system of searching 
for truants which was recorded by one of his students as 
follows: 

He had a contrivance for boys who were late in their 
morning attendance. Tnis was to dispatch a committee 
of live or six scholars for them, with a bell, and 
lighted^ lantern, and in this "odd equipage", in broad 
day light, the bell all the while tingling, were they 
escorted through the streets to school. 97 

This procedure disrupted instruction, however, and in 1769 

the trustees decided that "classes may go on without having 

Occasion to wait for, or send to enquire after, such absent 

boys."93 But later records show that the practice continued. 

The plans for placement of students not having 
families in Philadelphia in the new dormitory under faculty 
supervision failed to alleviate these irregularities. The 
scholars generally preferred the greater freedom of private 
boarding arrangements.99 i n 1773 the professors complained 
that many boarding houses were so distant from the school 
grounds that it was often impossible to send for missing 
students. If they did seek them, they frequently were in¬ 
formed that the boys were ill, although the students were 
really "playing Truant, or going about the Streets in im¬ 
proper Company."! 0 ^ Two wealthy scholars from Carolina 

"Graydon, Op. Cit .. p. 15". 

^Minutes of the Trustees, July 18 , 1769. 

" ibid .. February 2, 1773. 

100 Ibid .. May 25* 1773. 
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appeared to revel in the freedom of Philadelphia, where they 
spent "at the rate of two or three hundred pounds sterling 

per annum," and could "scarce be got to attend three Lectures 
in a week."101 

'Vhile Provost Smith was in Sngland soliciting funds 
for the College, Vice-Provost Alison reported the faulty be¬ 
haviour ot the scholars in two respects! "in not attending 
Publick worship on Sunday, and in not showing due Civilities 
to their Professors and Masters." 102 He asked that "the Hands 
of the Faculty might be strengthened in both these Points." 
Although this plea was repeated eight months later, there is 
no record that the trustees granted his request.103 Certain 
it is that individual members of the faculty suffered em¬ 
barrassment at the hands of their students, largely because 
of their personal idiosyncracies and their individual inability 
to maintain order. Perhaps the most famous example of peda¬ 
gogical frustration was provided by James Beveridge, whose 
wig and heavy Scottish accent became the butt of student jibes. 
Diligent and laborious in his care of the Latin School, 
Beveridge had - in the estimate of a student - "no dignity of 
character, and was no less destitute of the art of making him¬ 
self respected than beloved."-04 Upon one occasion an older 

■^“Horace Smith, Co. Cit., I, op. 467-4-69, (Letter of 
Dec. 2, 1771) 

102 

Ilinutes of the Trustees, April 12, 1763. 

^"Ibid., April 12, December 13, 1763. 

"^^Graydon, Go. Git .< p. 35* 
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boy pulled off Beveridge’s wig - for a wager - "by suddenly 
twitching it from his head under pretense of brushing from it 
a spiderAt another time a student conspiracy resulted 
in the heavy window shutters closing at Beveridge's entrance 
into the classroom, while the scholars within the darkened room 
hurled books and rulers at the astonished Scotsman.Such 
treatment appears in contrast to the respect usually accorded 
Smith, Alison, and Grew. 

The necessity of maintaining discipline was well- 
recognized by the faculty, who were allowed free use of the 
ratan and the ferrule. Dove, however, did not always apply 
his stick to student legs. He gained the desired comportment 
by sticking his birch into the back part of the collar of the 
culprit and exposing him to this humiliating treatment before 
his fellows . 1Cf ? But while Beveridge used these instruments 
liberally, he was unable to obtain the cooperation and good- 
conduct of his students. A mild form of discipline over care¬ 
less students was exerted when the trustees ordered in 1767 
that "strict orders be given to the Master of the Latin School 
to receive no exercises from the Boys that are blotted, inter¬ 
lined, or not written in as fair and good a hand as the boy 
can be supposed capable to write." 
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Yi/hen ordinary methods of discipline failed, the 
trustees were empowered to expel the wrong-doer - a prerogative 
which they invoked upon only one occasion during the colonial 
period. On January 19, 1769, the trustees met in special 
session to consider the objectionable activities of several 
scholars. They reached a severe decision - the only one of 
its kind recorded, which stated: "It is ordered that John 
Wilcox, William Bell and Robert Savage, on account of their 
bad Behaviour and evil Example, be no longer suffered to con¬ 
tinue at this College. nl °9 A possible sequel to this action 
might have developed, for the minutes of the meeting held on 
March 29 , 1770 report: 

Henry Arnold being called before the Board, and 
admonished for his bad Behaviour in staying out from 
his Lodgings till one o'clock in the Morning, and then 
breaking the Window Shutters of Mr. Game 11, one of the 
Ushers, because he would not give the said Arnold ad¬ 
mittance at that unseasonable Hour, was told that if 
he did not make such acknowledgments before the next 
meeting of the Board, as that Mr. G-ammell should declare 
himself satisfied therewith, he the said Arnold would 
be excelled from the College. 

Arnold undoubtedly made his apologies, for his name appears 
with those of the graduates who received degrees on June 5, 
1770. 

For those students who came to the College and Academy 
with the intention of serious study, academic honors connected 
with the College commencements and a series of premiums may 
have served as incentives to scholastic enterprise. The first 
mention of premiums was recorded in the minutes of the 


109 Ibid .. January 19, 1769. 
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trustees' meeting of March 8, 1757 • when a letter from 

Franklin was read. Franklin enclosed the sum of twenty 

pounds sterling to be used for student prizes, the gift of a 

Colonel Ludwell of Virginia who left to Franklin's judgment 

the particular mode of applying it. To his fellow-trustees 

Franklin expressed his preference: 

I could wish it were put to Interest and three Prizes 
purchased with the yearly Produce, to be distributed 
yearly for the three best Pieces of Writing (not exceed¬ 
ing 4 Lines each Piece) done by Boys under 14 Years of 
Age, who were taught at the Academy. One Prize of 
18/ value for the First. One Ditto of 13/ Value for 
the 2nd, and one Ditto of 9/ for the 3rd. Some use¬ 
ful Book neatly Bound and gilt to be a Part of each 
Prize . . . .11° 

As no further reference to the Ludwell prizes appears in the 
Academy records, the manner of their distribution - if indeed 
they were ever awarded - remains unknown. But Franklin's 
words and the evident interest of the trustees is indicative 
of their approval of student awards. 

The most famous premiums offered at the College and 
Academy were the Sargent Prizes, secured while Smith was 
seeking funds in England in 1762. When the Provost solicited 
a contribution from John Sargent, wealthy London merchant 
and member of Parliament, Sargent refused him on the prin¬ 
ciple that the Pennsylvania Assembly should support the in¬ 
stitution of higher learning, instead ox money, Sargent 
profferred an annual gift of two gold medals valued at five 


110 Letter of Franklin, February 22, 1757; quoted in 
Minutes of the Trustees, March 8, 1757. 
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pounds, as awards "to some of the best scholars."HI This 
donation Smith graciously accepted, saying that the College 
"must accept the Favors of Gentlemen in their own Way, and 
if that of Medals was his, it was very well." 112 But Smith 
confided to Peters his suspicions that Franklin had dissuaded 
the Londoner from bestowing financial assistance, adding, "I 
think this plan of Mr. Sargent's rather a Scheme for serving 
himself than us."H3 

Sargent’s offer of premiums was accepted by the 
trustees at their meeting of February 8, 17^3• They agreed 
to the donor’s terms, that one medal be awarded for the best 
"short English Discourse, or Essay, ’on the reciprocal advan¬ 
tages arising from a perpetual Union between Great Britain 
and her American Colonies,’" and the second, "for some Classi¬ 
cal Exercise, that you shall think best suited to your Plan 
of Education and the ability of your young people. 1,114 But 
academic problems prevented the early distribution of the 
medals. At the following meeting of the trustees in March, 
the opinions of Vice-Provost Alison and Professor John Ewing 
were reported! the political topic "was ^oo high ior the 
Present Candidates for Degrees.” ^5 These faculty members 
suggested that the competition for the first subject be 


m Srnith Papers, Vol. II, No. 99, H. S. P. 

112 Ibid . Sargent's name is spelled also Sargant and 
Servant in contemporary correspondence. 

113 Ibid . 

114 0uoted in Montgomery, Op. Cit., p. 365- 
11 ^Minutes of the Trustees, March 8, 1763. 
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postponed. *or the second medal they proposed that the scholars 
"prepare Orations on the Subject of a Roman Education, for as 
in this the Foundation was laid of all those great characters 
which were so much admired in the Roman History, the Students 
would have an ample opportunity in this subject to show their 
Abilities and Improvements in Literature ." 116 But the pressure 
of academic activities and the youthfulness of the College 
students evidently combined to postpone the granting of premiums 
on both topics. In expressing thanks to the donor of the 
medals, Richard Peters, President of the Board of Trustees, 
discreetly explained that news of the essays had arrived "too 
late to be proposed to our Students as they had all the Sub¬ 
jects of their Exercises given them against the approaching 
C ommencement." H7 

The invitation to submit essays on the classical sub¬ 
ject as well as upon the highly-ihflamraable topic of "per¬ 
petual union" was delayed three years, however. It was not 
unLil February of 1766 that the trustees authorized competi¬ 
tion for the Sargent medals. Stipulating that the contest 
for the best classical essay be confined to Bachelor candi¬ 
dates at the next commencement, and that the political dis¬ 
course be open to all who had received any degree or part 
of their education at the College and Academy, the trustees 
requested the Provost to prepare a public advertisement of 

Xl 6 

Minutes of the Trustees, March 8, 1763 . 

^■''Montgomery, On. Cit .. p. 366 . 
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the awards.Appealing to public interest in the politieal 
questions of the day, this advertisement, appearing in the 
Gazette of March 6 , announced the political topic as "one of 
the most important which can at this Time employ the Pen of 
the Patriot or Scholar." 

Considerable public attention must have been focused 
upon the trustees when they met on May 8 to examine the nine 
entries - from which the authors' names had been detached - 
treating of everlasting union between America and Britain. 
After careful consideration, the judges selected as the finest 
work that of Dr. John Morgan, a graduate of 1757) who was 
currently Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physick at 
the Medical School of the College. The entry of Stephen 
Watts was so outstanding that the trustees declared it "worthy 
of a medal had a second one been awarded." A third essay, 
submitted by Joseph Reed, also won high praise.H9 So 

excellent did the trustees consider these essays that they 
agreed to publish the trio in the belief "they would be of 
service at this Crisis ." 120 These three essays, together 
with the essay of Francis Hopkinson, were published with an 

11 ®Ibid., February 18, 1766. 

11 ^ Ibid .. May 8 , 1766 . 

120 Ibid. Another contestant, Isaac Hunt, assumed - 
without evidence to support him - that nis essay was denied 
the prize because of his personal feud with the trustees, 
and wrote this conviction to Franklin, franklin Papers, 

Vol. II, No. 21, A. P. S. 
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introduction by Provost Smith.121 The Sargent medal was 
presented to Dr. Morgan at the commencement exercises held 
on May 20, 17oo. -‘■he occasion was a dramatic one, for news 

of the repeal of the Stamp Act had reached Philadeluhia only 
the day before, and Morgan's reading of his prize-winning 
essay must have filled his listeners with hope for a new 
era of understanding with the Mother Country, 

The eventual fate of the second Sargent medal is 
unknown. ihe trustees had met on May 9? 1766 - the day after 
judging the essays on perpetual union - to select the best 
paper on the classical topic, discovering that the students 
had shown their pieces to each other and had received outside 
help in preparing them, the trustees proposed to give the 
scholars a new subject on which to write. Because there was 
not sufficient time for the boys to prepare new papers which 
could be judged before the approaching commencement, it was 
decided to offer the prize another year and to open it to 
all Bachelor candidates in the College.l^ 2 This is the 
last mention of the medal in the Minutes of the Trustees, 
and if the prize ever was awarded^ its presentation went 
unrecorded. 


121 

Four Dissertations on the Reciprocal Advantages of 
a Perpetual Union Between C-reat Britain ana her American 

Colonies written for Mr. Sargent’s Prize Medal. To which fbv 

Desire) is prefixed An Eulogium Spoken on the Delivery of the 

Medal at the Public Commencement in the College of Philadelphia . 

Hav 20th. 1766: Printed by William & Thomas Bradford, at 

the London Coffee House, 1766. A copy of this rare book is 
available in the Ridgeway Library. 

122 Minutes of the Trustees, May 9, 1766. 
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The Sargent prizes may have stimulated the trustees 
to encourage scholarship by establishing a series of academic 
awards to be presented annually. On January 29, 1770, they 
adopted "A Law for Premiums" which offered prizes to each of 
the College classes as well as to each of the lower schools. 
The law outlined the scheme, as follows: 

On the 3rd Tuesday in January the four highest 
Classes in the Latin School shall be examined and he 
that is found the best scholar in the highest Class 
shall have a Medal of the Value of Twenty shillings 
bestowed on him having some proper Motto and devise 
with the Privilege of wearing it as the Head-Scholar 
of that School till his next Examination before the 
Trustees if he continues so long in the Latin school. 

The best scholar in each of the other three Classes 
shall each have a Book presented to him of the Value 
of Fifteen Shillings with some Motto and Device stamped 
on the Cover expressing the Intention of the Donation. 

On the 3rd Tuesday in April the Philosophy 
Schools shall be examined and a Medal as above with the 
Privilege of wearing it while at College given to the 
best scholar of the Senior Class; and a Book of the 
Value of Fifteen Shillings stamped as aforesaid to 
the best scholar in the Junior and Freshman Classes. 

N. B. If the third Tuesday in April happens in the 
Easter Holidays the Examination shall be the Tuesday 
preceeding. 

On the 3rd Tuesday in July the Mathematical and 
English school ( Sic ) shall be examined and a Book 
stamped as before of the Value of One Dollar shall be 
given to the Boy that reads best and understands 
English grammar best in each class of the English 
school. ^A Book of the same Value to the Boy that 
writes the best piece in the Mathematical School and 
another Book of the same value to the Boy that best 
understands his Business in Arithmetic and Mathematics 
according to his standing and lastly a Book of ten 
shillings Value to that Boy in the English school who 
shall deliver an Oration with the greatest Propriety 
and Grace. But as speaking well depends considerably 
upon a Natural Talent the Boy that receives this last 
Premium any one Year shall not be entitled to a 
Premium another Year, if he should continue in the 
English school and be still the best speaker but the 
Premium shall be for the next best. 
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On the 3rd Tuesday in November the remaining 
Glasses in the Latin school shall be examined and a Book 
stamped as above of the value of Ten shillings given to 
the best Scholar in each Class. 12 3 

This program was executed - at least once - for the 
trustees met in November 1770 with Provost Smith and Vice- 
Provost Alison to examine the lower schools "in order to judge 
the premiums according to the recent Law."^- 2 ^ In December 
1770 Smith was requested to prepare the books to be presented 
as premiums to the boys at a public meeting. 12 ^ Although no 
further mention of these premiums appears in the records, it 
is possible that they may have been awarded again. Whether 
or not the system of student awards was executed faithfully, 
the provision for such a plan reveals a worth-while attempt 
to stimulate scholastic incentive and to reward academic 
achievement. More successful than prizes in stimulating 
creative talent and scholastic achievement, however, was the 
encouragement of the students by the faculty. 

The academic relations between student and master at 
the Academy and College frequently became the basis for last¬ 
ing friendship. This development was in accord with the 1749 
Constitutions of the Academy, which recommended that teachers 
as well as trustees "look on the Students, as in some Measure, 
their own Children, treat them with Familiarity and Affection; 
and when they have behaved well, gone thro' their studies, and 

University of Pennsylvania Papers, Vol. I, Item 70. 
^^Minutes of the Trustees, November 20 and 22, 1770. 
12 ^ Ibid .. December 18, 1770. 
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are to enter the world, they shall zealously unite, and 
marshall the Interest that can be made, to promote and estab¬ 
lish them whether in Business, Offices, Marriages, or in any 
other Thing for their Advantage, preferable to all other 
Persons whatsoever, even of equal merit. ,,12 6 The close 
association between scholar and professor was made possible 
by the relatively limited size of the classes. The Consti¬ 
tutions specified that the Rector of the Academy teach 
twenty boys without assistance and allowed him a tutor for 
every "Twenty-five Scholars more." The English master was 
required to teach forty students, a tutor being allowed him 
for each additional sixty scholars.I 2 ? In practice, Dove 

enjoyed greater assistance in the classroom. He was assigned 
tvjo tutors, and later utilized the services of two advanced 
students, although the pupils in the English School did not 
number over one hundred.In the College - where one 
hundred boys were matriculated in 1762 - the maturing students 
developed their separate interests, in which they were guided 
and encouraged by Smith and Alison. The trustees desired to 
avoid student charges of partiality on the part of the pro¬ 
fessors, however, and in 1760 they enacted a law prohibit¬ 
ing the faculty to serve "as private Tutors to any of the 

"^Constitutions of the Public Academy, On. Cit., 

pp. 63-7. 

127 Ibid. 

128 I,linutes of the Trustees, June 9, October 10, 
November 15 ? 1752. 
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Youth under their Care." i2 9 

One Oi the earliest faculty members to evoke the ad¬ 
miration and friendship of a large number of pupils was 
English Master Dove. He was a blunt individual, who, while 
visiting the family of Alexander Graydon, did not hesitate 
to call out to the son who spoke indistinctly, "Why don't 
you speak louder? Open your mouth like a Dutchman - say 
vawi"]_30 Despite Dove's lack of tact and his stern dis¬ 
ciplinary measures, he was an excellent teacher who was well- 
liked. When he left the Academy in 1753, he was followed by 
almost half the boys in the English School. Even Conrad 
Weiser, the Indian interpreter for the Province and a close 
friend of many of the trustees, admitted to Richard Peters 
that his son, Benjamin, "provided nott ( 51c ) much" at the 
Academy and preferred "to go to Mr. Dove."^31 But Weiser 
disliked to send the boy to a school established in opposi¬ 
tion to the Academy and requested Peters' advice. Dove may 
have developed friendships with a number of his students, 
as existing letters prove he did with Charles Ridgely of 
Dover, Delaware. While Charles was enrolled in the Academy, 
Dove wrote to his father of the boy's "diligence and good 
behaviour," and of "the Improvement in his Learning," and 

12 9 ibid ., July 8, 1?60. 

~^°Graydon, On. Cit .. p. 16, 

■^Ipeters Papers, Vol. V, June 12, 1759, K. 5. p. 
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suggested that the young pupil continue his Latin and delay 
the study of mathematics.^-32 Unsuspected warmth and sentiment 

in Dove are revealed in his letter of April 1?, 1754 to Charles 
Ridgely, which reads: 

Dear Charly, 

As you are now setting out in the World it greatly 
concerns you to consider maturely what Course you are to" 
steer, before you embark. Hercules, you know, as Tully 
relates it from Xenophon, when a Youth retired into a 
Solitude, and there sat contemplating a great while which 
way he should chuse, either that of Pleasure, or that of 
of virtue; and at length resolved upon and strenuously 
pursued the latter. The Story is elegantly dressed. I 
think, by our English Poet, Spenser, and quoted in The 
Preceptor, to which I refer you, and beg you will peruse 
it so often till every sentiment of it be engraven on 
the Table of your Heart. I pray God to direct you in 
all your Ways, make you Prosperous in this World and 
happy in the next, and I am, Dear Charly 

Your ever affectionate Friend 
and Ser(vant) David James Dove. 

133 

The varied and provocative talents of William Smith 
in literary, religious, and political pursuits, appeared to 
attract the greatest share of student interest. Smith had 
been at the Academy less than four months when the death of 
a student brought to public attention his gift for written and 
spoken expression. William Thomas Martin, son of Josiah Martin 
of New York and a scholar in the Philosophy class - whom Smith 
had tutored for several years before coming to the Philadelphia 
Academy - died on August 28, 1754. Smith's grief found 


■^Ridgely Family Letters, Nicholas Ridgely to Charles, 
August 20, 1752. 

■^Mabel L. Ridgely, The Rideelys of Delaware ana 
j> Circle i n Colonial and fede ral limes. (i o± tlano., i_aine, 

1949) P rr^ 
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expression in a sermon entitled, "On the Death of a Pupil," 
delivered in Christ Church in September. The young cleric's 
words inspired three of his students, Francis Hopkinson, 

Samuel Hagaw, and Jacob Duche, to compose verses complimenting 
his sermon and lamenting the death of their classmate, in 
which activity they were joined by tutors Paul Jackson and 
Thomas Barton.^ 4- 

Smith's active pen promptly embroiled him in the 


political strife developing between the Assembly and the 
Proprietors. Numerous attacks upon the Provost appeared in 
the press, and he was charged with using his official position 
in the Academy to disseminate doctrines inconsistent with 
those of the Charter and Constitution of the Province, and 
even with religion itself .2-35 When the trustees met to in¬ 
vestigate these charges on July 5, 1756, they were presented 
a letter ably defending Smith which was signed by four 
students of the College. This letter, which the trustees 


entered into their minutes, stated: 

Whereas, several unjust and malicious insinua¬ 
tions have lately appeared in the public Papers and 
been spread through the City by the Heat of Party < 
against the Revd. Mr. William Smith, Provost of this 
College, some of them designed to misrepresent his 
Conduct and injure his Credit with Respect to the 
Pupils under his Carej we whose names fire hereunto 
subscribed being such of the Students of th r 
Philosophy Class as are now in ±own, think it our ^uty, 
in Justice to the Character of our respected Tutor, 
to certify to you that for near the space of two years 
last in which we have been under his immediate Care, 
he never did, in any of his Lectures, take Occasion 


^^William Smith, Discourses on Puplic Occasions—in 
America, (London, 1762), pp. iii - vi. 

^Horace Smith, Op. Git ., I, PP* 125-6. 
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to introduce any Thing relating to the Parties now sub¬ 
sisting in this Province, or tending to persuade us to 
adopt the Principles of one side more than another. We 
further beg Leave to certify to you that, in the whole 
Course of his Lectures on Ethics, Government and Commerce, 
he never advanced any other Principles than what were 
warranted by our standard Authors, Grotious, Fuffenaorf, 
Locke, and Hutcheson; writers whose sentiments are 
equally opposite to those wild notions of Liberty that 
are inconsistent with all Government, and to those per¬ 
nicious Schemes of Gernment which are destructive of 
true Liberty. That he readily embraced every oppor¬ 
tunity of applying Morality to the sublime Truths of 
Religion and Christianity - on which subjects he always 
dwelt with a peculiar and affecting warmth, cautiously 
avoiding all Party Distinctions and Controverted Sub¬ 
jects; as a sufficient Proof of which, we now lay our 
notes of the Lectures, which he delivered upon the 
several Branches of Morality, before the Trustees; and 
any other persons willing to inspect the same may also 
be favoured with them, upon application to any of us! 

Jacob Duche, Jr. (in his 19th year), 

James Latta (in his 21st year), 

Francis Hopkinson (in his 19th year), 

Hugh Williamson (in his 21st year.) 


This spirited defense of the Provost by his students 
was followed a week later by a report prepared by the 
trustees which praised Smith for "his Application, his 
Abilities and Labours in the Instruction of his Pupils." 
Declaring that Smith had "discharged his Trust as a capable 
Professor and honest man" and had given "sufficient Evidence 
of the goodness of his Principles," the trustees exonerated 
Smith of the charges against him.*37 They further ordered 

their statement and the corresponding minutes to be published 
in the Pennsylvania Gazette . Owing to political differences 
separating Franklin and the Provost, however, the editor of 


Minutes of the Trustees ? July 5 ? l?5o* 
137 Ibiq., July 13, 1756. 
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the Gazette - which was controlled by Franklin - declined 
to print them. But the student letter in defense of Smith 
was highly evaluated by the trustees who considered it "an 
Ample Testimony of his Conduct toward them whilst they were 

his Pupils." 1 ^ 

Around the dynamic figure of William Smith gathered 
a group of young men interested in artistic expression. 

The Provost's encouragement, his knowledge of the classics 
and more modern authors - which he shared with his students, 
and his talent for sensitive criticism - incited the crea¬ 
tive efforts of his scholars. His patronage of his pupils 
was not confined to undergraduate days, but continued to 
assist them in later years. In this relationship with his 
charges, Smith illustrated his ability to detect and to 
nuture genius. 

Perhaps the most versatile of this circle was Francis 
Hopkinson, who wrote his first verses a^ter hearing the 
Provost's sermon on the death oi V, i 111 am Martin. Hopkinson ^ 
poetic aptitude developed rapidly under the exhortations of 
Smith, and his collegiate poems increased in number, bearing 
such titles as "To the Rev. Mr. William Smith," "To Miss 
Lawrence," "To the Memory of William /Jilcocks, A Beloved 
Friend," "Advice to Amanda," "An Epigram on the Leath of 
a Favourite Lap Bog," and "Hermitage" - which was composed 
after the author's visit to the estate of the Josiah Martin 


138 


Ibid. 
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family on Long Island.139 it is evident that the Provost's 
influence was not limited to technical guidance, for Hopkinson 1 s 
prose piece, "On Education in General," presented on November 12, 
1754 at the public ceremony commemorating the founding of the 
Academy, echoed Smith's educational views. 

One of Hopkinson's earliest poems was entitled "Ode 
on Music," and gave indication of a significant interest 
which also won the approbation of the Provost. Hopkinson, 
who had learned to play the harpsichord while an undergraduate, 
extended his abilities to the organ, and began to write 
musical compositions. In 1759 he produced "My Days Have Been 
So 'Wondrous Free," a song which has won acclaim as "the 
earliest secular American composition extant." 140 

Although Hopkinson was graduated in 1757, he continued 
his cultural activities under the aegis of Smith. At the 
1760 commencement in which he was awarded the Master's 
Degree, Hopkinson "conducted the Organ with that bold and 
Masterful Hand, for which he is celebrated; and several of 
the Pieces were also his own composition." 141 This versatile 
alumnus was encouraged by Smith, who carefully supervised the 
commencement exercises, to employ his talents on behalx ox 
the College. Hopkinson composed the words and music of the 
ode in the dialogue-ode performed at the commencement of 1761. 

139 George E. Hastings, The Life and 5orks of Fra ncis 
Hopkinson . (Chicago, 1926), p. 50. 

140 Albert F. Gegenheimer, William Smith. Educator 
and Churchman . (Philadelphia, 1943) P* 10 * 

14 ^Pennsvlvan?a Gazette, May 8, 1760. 
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For the graduating ceremonies of 1762, he collaborated with 
Jacob Cliche in writing "An Exercise, Containing A Dialogue 
and Ode on the Accession of his present gracious Majesty, 

George HI," for which he composed special music. Hopkinson's 
cooperation in these affairs may well be attributed to Smith's 
ability to enlist the cooperation of gifted students and 
alumni in preparing public exercises. While Smith was in 
England in 1763, both Hopkinson and Duche refused to parti¬ 
cipate in the commencement proceedings because of a dis¬ 
agreement with the faculty. 

Later recognized as the first American poet-composer, 

Hopkinson won fame during the Revolution as a political 
pamphleteer, and afterwards as a statesman and familiar 
essayist. The best known of his works is "The Battle of 
the Kegs," written in verse in 1773 to celebrate an attempt 
to use mines against the 3ritish. Elected to the Continental 
Congress in 1776, he held numerous public offices after tne 
war, lastly serving as judge of the lederal court of the 

eastern district of Pennsylvania. 

Jacob Duche, a classmate of Hopkinson and a member 

of the first graduating class - who married Hopkinson's 
sister, Elizabeth, in 1759 - also attracted Smith's attention 
Duche, like Hopkinson, had penned his first verses after 
hearing his professor-s funeral sernon for young Martin.. 

His versified prologue for the public exercises in -November 
1754 was written under the careful direction of Smith. 


l«P et ers Papers, Vol. II, No. 130, H. 


S. P. 
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Duche produced a number of poems, some of which were puolishea 

through the efforts of the Provost, and contributed verses 

and prose to various commencements. Between pupil and 

teacher there developed a warm and lasting friendship. In 

17^6 Euche began an "Ode to Rev. Mr. Smith," which, although 

never completed, was preserved among the Provost's papers. 

Duche's lines present sincere praise to Smith, hailed as "MY 

Guide, My Tutor, & My Friend," and opened: 

0 thou! whose Precepts just & wise 
First taught my wakening Soul to rise 
At Wisdom's awful Voice, 

Still patient of her sacred Love, 

Truth's winding Mazes to explore, 

And in the Search rejoice! 

(143) 

Duche's devotion took other than literary form when Smith was 
imprisoned by the Assembly for his political activities. In 
England for religious study in 1753, Duche described his ef¬ 
forts to vindicate his professor in a letter to Richard 


■t-’eters: 


I laid an abstract of Mr. Smith's Case before 
ve Bishop of Oxford, now his Grace of Canterbury, before 
Dr. Bearcroft, Dr. Nicolls, Dr. Chandler, and others, 
who are all convinced that Mr. Smith is extremely 
injured and oppressed, and will use all tneir interest 

to serve him. 

I hope, Sir, my unfortunate, tho* worthy Tutor 
is by this Time released from the Tyranny of his Op- 
o^ssors, & is again employed in that useful Spnere, 
fo? Which he is so excellently qualified. I have done 
s yi the little in my Power to serve him nere, and as 
to any'Pu-plioation, that I was entirely disuauea from 
from by Mr. Penn and Mr. Hamilton. 144 


Smith Papers, Vol. VI, H. S. P. 

144 Peters Papers, Vol. V, Duche to Peters, May 10, 1753. 
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How interesting it would have been if young Duche had written 
a defense of the man who had first recognized and encouraged 
his literary abilities. 

Duche achieved later prominence as professor of 
oratory at the College of Philadelphia, and as assistant 
rector of the united parishes of Christ Church and St. Peter's. 
While serving as chaplain of the Continental Congress, he 
alienated himself in 1777 from the American cause by writing 
a letter to General Washington, predicting his defeat and 
calling upon him to surrender to the British. As a result 
of this action, Duche's property was confiscated by the 
Pennsylvania Assembly, and he fled to England, returning 
to America in 1792 - six years before his death. 

Nathaniel Evans enjoyed spasmodic instruction under 
the Provost, for his education was interrupted by business 
pursuits. 3ut he returned to the College to continue his 
studies and to exercise his poetic talents under Smitn's 
direction. In 1760 Evans wrote a "Panegyric Ode on the 
late General Wolfe, on the Taking of Quebec," and an elegy 
to Theophilus Grew. In 1762 the Pennsylvania gazette published 
three of his poems: "Rural Ode," "Ode to a Friend," and 
"Hymn to May." The following year the poet produced the 
dialogue for the commencement exercises. 14 ^ It was not 
surprising that he was awarded an honorary Master’s Degree 
in 1765 by order of the trustees, "as a mark of their 


l^Gegenheimer, On. Git. 
Some Accounts o f the Early Poets 

(Philadelphia, 1627)> P• 0 < • 


p. Ill; Joshua F. Fisher, 
and Poetry of Pennsylvania. 
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Attention and Regard to his promising Genius and great 
Merit. 11 ^ 4 '^ When Evans decided upon a ministerial career, 
Smith was instrumental in securing for him a post in Hew 
Jersey as a missionary for the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. After Evans' premature and unexpected death 
in October 1767, Smith devoted a portion of his energies to 
editing a collection of his pupil's works. The successful 
completion'of his efforts was cited in the Pennsylvania 
Packet of August 17, 1772, which announced the publication 
of the works of Nathaniel Evans, entitled Poems on Several 
Occasions with Some Other Compositions . Although imitative 
of Milton, Cowley, Gray and Collins, his verses have 
original beauty, grace and spontaneity. His high conception 
of the function of poetry was revealed in the preface to 


this work. 

Another literary aspirant who enjoyed Smith's en¬ 
couragement was Thomas Godfrey. Although his name does not 
apoear in the known lists of students enrolled ar ^he College 
and Academy, Godfrey may have been a student in the Charity 
School. He enjoyed association with other students of tne 
Provost - with Evans, Eopkinson and Duche. Several of his 
poems, such as "The Invitation" and two pindaric odes on 
friendship and wine, were introduced to the public in the 
Magazine by the Provost. After Godfrey moved to 
North Carolina, he maintained a correspondence with his 
literary mentor, and evidently forwarded to Smith in 1759 


146. 


iinutes 


of the Trustees, April 16 , 1 / 65 . 
















the manuscript of his poetic tragedy, "The Prince of Parthia. 
Godfrey's death in 1763 evoked a eulogy from Nathaniel Evans, 
who set about to collect his fellow-poet’s works. Prefaced 
by Smith and Evans, these were published in 1765 as Juvenile 
Poems on Various Subjects and included Godfrey's dramatic 
tragedy. It must have been a source of pride to the Provost 
when, on April 24, 1767, The Prince of Parthia was performed 
in Philadelphia by Lewis Hallam's dramatic company. This 
production was the first play by a native American to be 
presented on the professional stage in the colonies. 14 7 

Like that of Godfrey, the name of Benjamin West does 
not appear in the extant rolls of the Academy and College 
matriculates. But it is certain that West studied under 
the Provost, either in formal classes or privately. West's 
early biographer, John Galt, who obtained his information 
directly from the artist, recounted that Smith was intro¬ 
duced to young West and his drawings while visiting a 
German school in Lancaster. So impressed was the Provost 
by the lad's artistic ability, that he offered to teach him 
classical literature and history "as an education requisite 
to a painter # "^- 4 ' 8 When West came to Philadelphia, Smith 
acquainted him with such talented students as Hopkinson, 
Duche and Godfrey, and scheduled for him "a judicious plan 
of study" described by Galt, as follows. 


14 ^Gegenheimer, On. Cjt., pp. 
Westcott Collection, Vol. 31, P* 24 ' 2 ° 


112-14 
, H. S. 


Stauffer- 
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14-8 John Galt, The Life an d Studies of Benjamin West 
(Philadelphia, 1816), pp. 51-53- 
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He regarded him as destined to be a painter; and on 
this account did not impose upon him those grammatical 
exercises of language which are usually required from 
.the young student of the classics, but directed his 
attention to those incidents which were likely to interest 
his fancy and to furnish him at some future time with 
subjects for the easel. He carried him immediately to 
those passages of ancient history which make the most 
lasting impression on the imagination of the regular- 
bred scholar, and described the picturesque circum¬ 
stances of the transactions with a minuteness of detail 
that would have been superfluous to a general student. x ? 

Smith encouraged West to try his hand at portraits, 
posing for one himself and probably presenting the young man 
to likely patrons. As West's talents developed, Smith en¬ 
couraged his pupil to seek further study in the Old World. 

It was the Provost who - in 1?60 - made the arrangements 
for West to accompany the son of a local merchant to Europe - 
where fame and fortune awaited him in Italy and Great 
Britain. * 1 ^ 0 While West had planned only a temporary stay 
in England, he remained there until his deatn in 1^20. -oy 
representing military men in their contemporary uniforms, 
instead of classic togas, he greatly influenced English 
historical painting, and in 1792 he succeeded Sir Joshua 
Reynolds as president of the Royal Academy of Arts. 

These five young men, Hopkinson, Buche, ivans, 

Godfrey, and West - the most artistically talented oi the 
Provost's pupils - have been referred to as"Smith's group." 1 ^ 1 
Their achievements in literature, music, and painting, es¬ 
pecially when measured against the limited cultural backdrop 

1 ^Ibia., pp. 59-60. 

^'^Gegenheimer, Op. Git., p. 120-1. 

1 ^ 1 lbia., PP* 95-123. 
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of the period, offer brilliant testimony of Smith's genius 
to inspire, to guide, and to teach. Interesting to note, 
two of these - Duche and Evans - decided to folio?/ in Smith's 
footsteps and to become Anglican ministers. 

Smith's literary activities included the preparation 
of dramatic and public exercises and the publication of a 
literary magazine - in all of which he encouraged his students 
to participate. In Eecembe-r 1756 Smith directed the under¬ 
graduates in a production of The Masque of Alfre d, for which 
Hopkinson composed the music and Duche played the title role 
and recited an epilogue written by the Provost. 1 ^ 2 Under 
the direction of Smith the commencements of the College be¬ 
came literary programs of merit, which enjoyed renown in 
Philadelphia and in the neighboring colonies. In 1757 Smith 
founded the American Magazine to which he invited his 
students to contribute. The poems of Hopkinson, Duche, and 
Godfrey were presented in its pages and mention was made of 
the paintings and talent of West. It is not surprising 
that West attributed a great part of the cultural atmosphere 
of Philadelphia to the creative genius of the Provost. 

Smith also must have extended his critical guidance 
t0 less-gifted literary aspirants, such as Thomas Coombe, 
Isaac Hunt, Stephen Watts, Thomas Hopkinson, and Alexander 
Alexander. 1 ^ Two of his students, John Wilcocks and John 


l52 »Some Old Letters,” GMHC, Vol. XLV, Summer-1943, 
pp. 334-342. 

153 Tha literary merits of these authors are discussed 
in T ish er’s %£l SSS* ^ Sa^oets, °2- filfc- 
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Parke, wrote and published a group of poems, fables, pastoral 
epigrams, and satires. 1 ^ 4 To many students he lent his 
assistance to establish them in Church acuivities. He wrote 
letters of introduction to Anglican authorities in England, 
and sometimes secured missions and posts for such pupils as 
Duche, Hopkinson, Evans, and Samuel Magaw, John Stewart, 

Jacob Hall, William White, John Andrews, Thomas Coombe, and 
Thomas Hopkinson .^-55 For some, such as Isaac Hunt, he ob¬ 
tained tutorships at the College. Smith's relationship 
with his scholars must be credited with brilliantly en¬ 
couraging their artistic development and with launching a 
number of young men into Church careers. 

Lacking the literary inspiration of his colleague, 
Francis Alison appears to have formed student friendships 
largely on the basis of mutual religious interests. Alison’s 
scholars included men who became distinguished Presbyterian 
ministers, such as Hugh Williamson, James Latta, John King, 
Thomas Read, and Patrick Alison. Williamson became, m a 
sense, the popular spokesman for Presbyterian political 
sentiment against Quaker control of the colony, and seemed 
to express the conviction which Alison held but could not 
write. King had come to Philadelphia with plans to enter 
the medical profession when a friend sent him to Alison to 
discuss the matter. As a result, King abandoned medicine 


H. S. P. 


chpr« Op* Git * n P* 98-l°0« oaoo 

Stauf fer-Westcott Collection, Vol. 31, P- 2429, 
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and entered the College of Philadelphia to prepare for the 
ministry, receiving his degree in 1766 .Latta, an out¬ 
standing Latin scholar, accepted a tutorship at the 
College, and after his graduation in 1757 continued his 
study in divinity under Alison. Even after receiving his 
license to preach, he submitted his sermons to Alison's 
review. The esteem in which he held his teacher is illus¬ 
trated by the name he gave to one of his sons - Francis 
Alison Latta.^7 The Presbyterian leader sent at least 
two of his pupils as educators to the Newark Academy - later 
the University of Delaware - which he had helped to found. 
Patrick Alison graduated from the Philadelphia College in 
1760 , and went the following year as tutor to Newark. 

Thomas Read, who received his degree in 1766, joined the 
Newark faculty as tutor and later was chosen president of 
the institution. 1 ^ Other students of the College who be¬ 
came Presbyterian ministers - probably under the sponsor¬ 
ship of Alison - included John Beard, William Thom, and 
Robert Davidson. 

Even the unfortunate Professor Beveridge afforded 
his poetically-inclined pupils an opportunity to express 
themselves. He invited his students to translate into English 
a series of forty-six poems which he had written in Latin 

1 -^William B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit . 

(New York, 1358) v ol. II, pp« 2B1-2. 

1?7 Ibid., Vol. Ill, pp. 199-208. 

1?b Ibid ., Vol. II, p. 257-62. 
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and proposed to publish. This work, appearing in 1765 under 
the title of Bpistolae Familiares et Alia Quaedam Miscellanea 
contained English verses of the Latin Master's poems by 
Nathaniel Evans, Thomas Hopkinson, Thomas Coombe, Stephen 
Watts, Alexander Alexander, and "W.J." Of the translations, 
Beveridge explained to his readers: "They are generally the 
first attempts of youth for their own improvement or amuse¬ 
ment and will therefore, without doubt, be received with 
more indulgence than can be claimed for the original 
pieces . . . Beveridge's poems were received favorably, 

and in later years it was said of them, "If they do not prove 
him to have been a poet, at least they do honour to him as a 
scholar."160 

The success of Beveridge's Latin verses was in con¬ 
trast to his previously-published Latin Grammar of 1763? 
which was so filled with typographical errors that it had 
provoked from the pen of Francis hopkinson the playiul 
Errata or the Art of Printing Incorrectly * .’Then Hopkins on 
was censured for his publication by members of the faculty, 
a bitter dispute arose. The former student now applied his 
poetic talents in amusing and sometimes savage attacks upon 
the Latin professor. The number of Hopkinson's critical 
verses is not known, but it is probable that they were cir¬ 
culated widely, for Pierre Du Simitilre recorded two of them 
in his scrapbook. The first, entitled T he Grammarians: or 


^^Fisher, 0o» Cit.. 
160 , 
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Scoto & the Doctor, a new Ballad , treated the subject light^ly, 

characterizing the new Latin text as ‘'like to nought upon 

God's Earth." The second was a personal attack upon Beveridge 

and illustrated how embittered Hopkinson had become. 

Addressed "To Mr. John Beveridge A. M. Professor of the 

Latin (not of the English) Language in the College & Academy 

of Philadelphia by F. H- pk - ns - n," it read: 

Vftien Mr. Beveridge took his pen in hand 
What for to write he did not understand 
He then invok'd his Muse in plaintive Strain 
His Muse obey'd & filled his plodding Brain. 

The Time of Labor comes - but then alas I 
The filthy Offspring proves to be an Ass 
Just like the Father from whose Loins he came 
With ears almost as long & voice the same. 

It abrayed abuse, foul Language & false Grammar 
And to its own confusion rais'd a clamer. 

Strange that so wise, so learned a Latin Master 
Should bring forth asses when he breeds no faster: 

But for thy genius nothing is too low 

Ohl - Mr. Beveridge 1 - Mr. Beveridge ohi - 


To these lines, Beveridge penned a Latin answer which Du 
Simitiere added to his collection. But Hopkinson's verses 
stand, as an expression of the most widely-publicized dis¬ 
agreement between the faculty and a student. 

The generally-satisfactory exchange between students 
and professors was coupled with the relationship between 
students and trustees. Among the influential men who con¬ 
trolled the College and Academy, several left evidence of 
their efforts to assist students. Benjamin Franklin, 
Richard Peters, William Allen, John Penn, and Jacob Duche 


l^BuSimitiere Scrapbook, The Library Company of 
Philadelphia. 
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the first alumnus elected a trustee - all wrote letters of 


introduction or recommendation for young men going to 
England or seeking employment. Especially interesting is 
the association which Franklin maintained with at least 


two students, Isaac Hunt and Thomas Coomhe, after his public 
duties had taken him abroad. 


Isaac Hunt, later characterized by his son - Leigh 
Hunt - as "the scapegrace who smuggled in the wine and bore 
the brunt of the tutors" at the College of Philadelphia ,^ 2 
freely confided his academic difficulties to Franklin. On 
May 21, 1766 he addressed a letter to Franklin in London, 
in which he recounted the injustices done him by the 


trustees. First, he wrote of the eight competitive essays 
submitted for the Sargent award, commenting upon the winning 


piece: "Some who heard Doctor Morgan read his performance 
at the Commencement are of the opinion that he has not done 
the subject Justice.His opinion of the unfairness 


of the award to Morgan, he expressed as follows: 


I cannot but think that a piece wrote by a 
Gentleman of Doctor Morgan's Sense Age Advantages 
(Sic) and Connections and approved by Men of such 
eminent Abilities as our Trustees and.Professors 
are must be vastly superior to any Thing of the like 
Nature that a Person of my years and slender Abilities 
should attempt. The Determination of this matter I 
must leave, and would be glad to be honored with 
your sentiments when you have read both Performances, 
which I propose sending you by the Packet* tiucn 

I would beg"Leave to observe that I could not expect 


^^Leigh Hunt, Autobi 0 graphy , edited by J. 
Morpurgo, (Hew York, 1949) j P* &"• 

l63pranklin Papers, Vol. IT* No. 21, A. ?. S. 
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164 

to receive Honors from Men to whom I am so obnoxious. 

This last sentence referred to Hunt's second complaint: he 

had applied for the Master's Degree at the College, and had 

been refused by the trustees on the basis that he had 

written a political pampnlet attaching the Academy and 

College, which had been entitled, "Exercises in Scurrility 

Hall." Hunt wrote to Franklin: 

The Trustees after sending for my Printer and strictly 
examining the poor ignorant Man with respect to the 
Political Pamphlets I had wrote, without hearing what 
X had to say, rejected my Application and refused to 
give me my Master’s Degree. There are no Honors for 
me this Side of the wafer unless your patriotic En¬ 
deavors for a Change are crowned with Success. Haa 
I not so great & Sincere a Friend as you are, gooa 
Sir I candidly confess that my Ambition would nave 
been greatly checked by this cruel Behaviour - crue — 
because it flows from^the poisoning Fountain oi 
Faction and Revenge . lo ? 


And he asked permission to dedicate to Franklin his essay 
written for the Sargent award, which he planned to publish. 

The correspondence between scholar and trustee must 
have continued at regular intervals, and an example of 
Franklin's advice to the young lawyer is preserved in a 
latter from London bearing the date of December 24, 1/6/. 


hr. i received yours of Octo. 10 ana pex 


164 


Ibid. 


165 


Ibid. 
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you have acquired such eminence and excellence in it, 
that those vrho now wantonly abuse you, shall when they 
have occasion for law be forced to solicit your assistance, 
and pay you well for that friendship they now take so 
much pains to render themselves unworthy of. Depend 
upon it great merit in your profession will force its 
way. Acquire that and everything else will follow. 

Be. indefatigably diligent and you will be greater than 
your adversaries. Be frugal and you will be richer. 

Be temperate and abstemious and you will live to walk 
over their graves. Be virtuous and you will be happy. 

This I wish you very sincerely. 

Your affectionate Friend 
and humble servant 
Benjamin Franklin 

166 

This letter to Hunt gives concise expression to Franklin's 
philosophy that merit, diligence, temperance and frugality 
were qualifications for success. 

Thomas Coombe, a graduate of 1766, was one of those 
who sailed to England, to prepare himseli lor Anglican ordi¬ 
nation. Upon his arrival, he went to see Franklin, who be¬ 
friended the young alumnus. To his father, Coombe related 
the extent to which Franklin assisted him. When Thomas 
Penn offered to obtain an Bnglish curacy for Coombe, the 
£st)iring cleric informed his father, I declines, goin^, into 
the country, as well as from my own Judgement as because it 
was contrary to Dr. Franklin's." 16 ? Franklin invited the 
young man to remain with him until he could find proper 
lodging, went to hear him preach and offered him aavice on 
personal decisions - behaviour which Coombe aescrioea as 


A. P. S. 


l^Franklin Papers, Letter of December 24, 1767 , 
■^Thomas Coombe Papers, January 4, 1767, H. 3. ?. 
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"that of an affectionate Relative."l b 8 The pleasant 
lationship that developed between Coombe and Franklin is 
described in a letter by Coombe of October 8, 1770, as 
follows: 


I dined with Dr. Franklin the Day before Yester¬ 
day, when he desired to be kindly remembered to you. 

My affection for the good old Doctor increases every 
Time I visit him, which I do very frequently. An 
anecdote just occurs which will make you smile. Calling 
tother ( Sic ) Day to ask Dr. Franklin "how he did," I 
found him sitting with only a single cap on - the Day 
was cold - and the Dr. usually wore a double one. 

Upon this, I undertook to remonstrate, and received 
for Answer that "his Head grew Warm." I said that 
"Dr. F. was never accounted hot-headed". "Aye - (says 
he) but nature seems to think so, for she is taking 
all the Hair off my Head." An hundred other such 
Things come from Him in an Evening. He told me some 
time ago, that Christians do not debate about the 
Essentials, but about "the Paper and Packthread of 
Religion." l69 

The friendship between Franklin and Coombe may well have 
weakened the ties between the young cleric and the Provost. 
Coombe complained to his father that Smith did not answer 
his letters, * 1 ? 0 and once wrote to his father, "I hope Dr. 
Smith is not dead, for I cannot spare Time to write a 
funeral Elegy at present. Pray remember me to him." 1 ? 1 


But Franklin's friendship with botn Hunt and Coomoe was to 


be broken by the political division of opinion about to 
rend the colonies. 7/hile Franklin assumed a leading role 
in the movement to secure American independence, Hunt and 


1 ^®Xbid., January 3 and August 4, 1770. 
•^ Ibid .. October 8, 1770. 

1 ?°Ibid., April 3, 1771. 


1 ? 1 Ibia., October 3, 1770. 
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lorabe remained loyal to England. 

The coming of war forced Americans to decide to whom 
ley owed allegiance. The great majority of the graduates and 
itriculates of the College and Academy of Philadelphia 
Ledged themselves to support the Revolution. Only a few- 
ach as Hunt, Coombe, Jacob Duche, and Joseph Swift - re¬ 
ined loyal to the Mother Country. The active participation 
n the Revolution of so great a number of men educated at 
hiladelphia, has led one historian to state that "the 
ollege and Academy turned into the arena of the Revolution 
lore men in proportion to her graduates than any other 
iollegiate institution ." 172 Men of the College and Academy 
>articipated in the stirring events of the times in many 
opacities. For example, Francis Eopkinson, James Latta, 
lugh Williamson, and William Paca signed the Declaration 
if Independence 5 others served as soldiers, as did Tench 
rilghman, John Nielson, Alexander Wilcocks, Whitmel Hall, 
Patrick Alison, Richard Peters, Jr., Thomas Mifflin, Anthony 
vYayne, and John Morgan - who was a medical officer; others 
were representatives in the Continental Congress or the 
revolutionary legislature of Pennsylvania, as were Hugh 
Williamson and James Cannon; some became religious leaders, 
as did William White, John Andrews, James Latta, ana Samuel 
Magaw; some rose to leadership in education, as was the ease 
of Samuel Jones - who became president of the College of 
Rhode Island, later Brown University, and Thomas Read, who 


17 ^Montgonery, 3- ' • 
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became president of the Newark Academy - later the Univer¬ 
sity of Delaware; still others became statesmen and judges 
charged with guiding the young nation - such as John 
Cadwalader and Philemon Dickinson. The activities of some 
individuals encompassed several fields. For example, 
General Thomas Mifflin was elected Governor of Pennsylvania 
and President of Congress; Francis Hopkinson held legis¬ 
lative, judicial, and administrative offices in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, as well as under the Federal government; 
Hugh Williamson, who practiced medicine, authored histories 
and essays, and represented North Carolina in the Consti¬ 
tutional Convention, and Richard Peters, Jr., who oecame 

173 

both a judge and a .member of Congress. 

These men were the product of the education dis¬ 
pensed by the College and Academy of Philadelphia for the 
two and a half decades preceding the Revolution. During 
this period, the educational facilities of the College 
prepared these and other young men for careers as lawyers, 
teachers, clergymen, doctors, and merchants, while the 
Academy prepared some boys for College and trained others 
as mechanics, accountants, clerks, and tradesmen. T he 
pupils entering the institution formed a constant stream, 
which was diminished only by the effects oi war with 


^3James J. Walsh, 

rfJiba-BSEB^ia ^^i^^olnua'L^Chamberlain; 
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England. i 74 These seekers of learning, while practicing the 
foibles and mischievous spirits of youth - as amply recorded 
by the trustees - were laying also the foundations of character 
which were to make many of them patriots and leaders during 
and after the revolutionary years. An example of their dual 
natures is provided by notebooks of two of the students, 

Andrew Allen - who graduated in 1759, and Thomas Mifflin - 
who received his degree the following year. Perhaps tired 
of the day's study — and no doubt eager to spring irom the 
classroom to the playground outside, Allen had doodled 
across the cover of his composition book, inscribing within 
the cover, "Ey Jove, I'll be free - By Jove, I'll be free”; 
and musing on a nearby page, as follows, "Philadelphia is 
a Place where all Religions are Tolerated. There is 
Quakers, Presbyterians, Papists, & I don't know what all. 

It's the Damnedest Place I ever set my foot in.” 17 ? Ob¬ 
servations of amore serious type are found in the leaves o± 
Mifflin's notebook, wherein the future patriot had carefully 
written in 1759 thoughts which were to become the realities 


174 By November 1779, just before the College was con¬ 
verted into the University of the State of Pennsylvania, 

W ; r Lrhuired e and S ?'o°ty-onftoykwere matriculated 
?“»gUs"L“h Schools. Kinutes of the Trustees, 

December 11, 1779* 


17 ^Notebook of Andrew Allen, Archives of the Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania. 
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of his generation; 

While our country remains, we should deem nothing 
too hard for its interest, if consistent with the Good 
of all Mankind, of which God is the Parent and Governor. 
Our children are dear to us, our wives are dear, so are 
our Parents, our Kinsmen, our Friends and Acquaintances. 
But our country contains within it all these objects of 
Endearment and preserves them to us; and therefore.every 
good Man should be ready to lay down his life for it, 
if he can thus do it Service. 


■^^Notebook of fhomas Mifflin, dated 1759, Mifflin 
Papers, Library of Congress. 








Chapter VIII 


THE FORGOTTEN SEED! 
The Charity School 


The Charity School - whose official records are 
almost non-existent, and whose history necessarily must be 
lacking in details - has added more than its name to the 
institution of which it was a part - the College, Academy, 
and Charitable School of Philadelphia. It has contriDU^ed 
the founding date of 174-0, which is based entirely upon 
the provision for a charity school which was written into 
the deed of September 15, 174-0, by which Jonathan and Mary 
Price relinquished their land to the followers of George 
Whitefield.^ One of the chief sources of discontent among 
the creditors of the New Building was the failure of the 
Whitefield trustees to provide free instruction for poor 
children - as stipulated in the original agreement.2 In 
order to obtain the Whitefield tabernacle to house the new 


^The chanter of this thesis entitled "-he_Site of 
Lea~nin»" examines the provisions of the 17J0 ana 174-, aeeas. 

, ai ^ n = . l_ fi1 i fhp 2 ao in the history of attempts to es- 
t^blish m a ctority school between 1740 and 1749 has been made 
bv Chills §! Dulles In The Charity Sch ool of 1.Z10, (Reprinted 
Som^he University of Pennsylvania Medical Bulletin, 

December, 1904-). 
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Academy, the trustees of the infant institution had to assume 
the dual provisions of the 1740 deed - which guaranteed that 
a place for public worship would be kept for the use of 
ministers of various denominations, and that a charity school 
"for the instruction of poor children gratis" would be 
maintained.3 So binding did the Pennsylvania authorities 
consider the commitment of the trustees, that they steadfastly 
refused throughout the greater part of the nineteenth century 
to allow the University of Pennsylvania to curtail its od liga¬ 
tion to maintain a charity school. 

There is no evidence that the trustees negotiating 
for the purchase of the New .building in 1749 resenteo. the 
requirement for maintaining such a school. Undoubtedly, tney 
as men of great provincial influence who enjoyed the con¬ 
fidence of the public - appreciated the need for educating 
underprivileged children in Christian piety and useful know¬ 
ledge. The quickening of the public conscience accomplished 
by Whitefield's preaching was still felt in 1749, and the 
trustees must have welcomed the good-will of the commonly 
as they undertook to establish a poor school. Their practi¬ 
cal viewpoint may have been reiterated by Franklin, who ex¬ 
pressed his own opinion in July 17?2 to Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
writing, "And by our opening a Charity School, in which near 
one hundred poor children are taught Reading, Writing, and. 
Arithmetic, with the rudiments of religion, we have gained 
the general good will of all sorts of people, from whence 

3 Ibid ., p. 137 f* 
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donations and bequests may be reasonably expected to accrue 
from time to time ." 4 

Faithful to their obligation, the trustees of the 
Academy sought a proper instructor for the charity school - 
"to be open'd very speedily" - throughout the spring of 
1751.5 Rector David Martin was requested to inquire of a 
man in Trenton if he would accept the charge of the school. 

But Martin's report was unfavorable, and the trustees con¬ 
cluded "that the Person formerly proposed for Master of the 
Charity School is not 50 well qualified as could be wished, 
and that his Terms are high," and they suggested that "some 
other person be sought for to undertake that charge ." 0 
Further search produced George Price, who agreed in August 
"to teach a Charity School consisting of twenty Boys, and 
do some services in the other schools, for tne consideraoion 
of Thirty Pounds per annum, to be paid him, besides his House 
Rent and Living during the Winter Season ."' 7 The immediate 
condition of the Academy building - which may have delayed 
the opening of the Charity School for a month - was such that 
Price busied himself in "removing the Rubbish occasioned by 
Workmen, sweeping the Schools, making and putting out one 
fires, and other services," for which he was voted five pounds 

^Albert HenT-y Smyth, Th* Writing s of Beniamin Franklin, 
(New York, 1907), Vol. Ill, PP- 91-3- 

^Minutes of the Trustees, April 9, April 16, March 14, 

1751. 

^Ibid., April 9, June 11, 1751. 

?Ibid., August 13, 1751- 
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in view of his "Care and Trouble."3 

Having obtained the services of a master, and having 
prepared an appropriate classroom, the trustees announced the 
opening of the Charity School in the columns of the 
Pennsylvania Gazette on September 12, 1751: 

By Order of the Trustees of the Academy^ - Notice 
is hereby given, That on Monday, the 16th oi this instant 
Sentember, a Free-School will be open'd (under their 
Ca^e and direction) at the New Building, for the instruc¬ 
tion of poor Children gratis in Reading, Writing, and 
Arithmetic. Those who are desirous of having their 
children admitted, may apply to any of the Trustees. 

On September 16 - nine months and nine days after 
the Academy had opened its doors - the Free School began in¬ 
struction in one of the rooms of the New building, -he quota 
of twenty boys was filled quickly. In April 1752 the trustees 
declared their willingness "to take more Children into the 
Charity School" and authorized the hiring of an assistant.9 
So great was the demand for admission to the Free School, 
that by October the enrollment had increased five-fold, 
bringing the number of charity students to one hundred. A 
brief account of the crowded Free School, including tne 
course of study and the need for public support, appeared m 


the Gazette on October 26, 1752: 

The Charity School opened by the Trustees in the 
ine uxidx y uonnin'T Writing ana Aritnmetic to 
Academy “'"Reaches Reaain^^raj ^ th0 , from eight 

an hunarea poox - * ^ad never been sent to any 

to eighteen Years Ox A*e, naa n many of them 

School oefore; no. ^^0 any School, if it had not 

been for^lnstitution. They are also regularly 


^ Ibid .. September 10, 1751* 
9 ifrjd . , April 12, 1752. 
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catechiz’d in the General Principles of Christian 
Religion, learn by heart the Summary of our Duty to 
God and our neighbour, and Care is taken that they 
attend the publick worship of the several Societies 
they respectively belong to. As the present Funds 
will scarcely bear the Charge of the Diasters required 
for the instruction of so great a Number, many Applica¬ 
tions for Admission are necessarily postponed: But it 
is hoped the further charitable Benefactions of well 
disposed and public-spirited Persons, will enable the 
Trustees not only to continue, but to extend the good 
effects of this great Foundation. 

The number of boys matriculated in the Charity School 
seems never to have exceeded a hundred, and was undoubtedly 
influenced by the funds available to hire teachers. Fluc¬ 
tuating throughout the years, the enrollment of charity 
boys was reported variously. In 1762 Provost Smith numoered 
the charity boys at eighty;l'-' at the close o± 17o*+ the 
trustees - facing grave financial proolems - limited them 
to sixty; 11 in 1779 the boys were listed as forty-one. 12 

In 1753 the benefits of free education were extended 
to girls. The trustees authorized two of their 3oard, 
Franklin and William Shipper., to negotiate terms with Mrs. 
Frances Holwell “to undertake a Charity School of thirty 
girls, to teach them Reading, Sewing and Knitting. ,,:L 3 In 
December 1753 the newly-engaged mistress began instruction 


10 William Smith, "Account of the College, Acaaemy ana 
Charitable School of Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania," 

nii Public Occasions in America., (Loncon, l/o2) 

p. 111. 

■^Minutes of the Trustees, December 11, 1764. 


12 Ibid., March l6, 1779. 
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in one of the upper rooms of the Academy until "a more con¬ 
venient place be provided," 14 The location of the girls' 
school in the Academy building itself in 1753) then in a 
nearby house in 1758 } eventually on the first floor of the 
dormitory in 1763) and again in a nearby dwelling, was a 
source of worry to the trustees who considered it improper 
that the girls should be housed on - or very near - the 
Academy grounds. 

In 1764 the great cost of maintaining the College, 
Academy, and Charitable School caused the economy-minded 
trustees to turn their eyes toward the free schools, as well 
as the higher schools, in the hope of reducing expenses. In 
a report submitted by a committee consisting of trustees 
William Coxe, Thomas Willing, Amos 3trettell, and Provost 
William Smith, both of the charity schools were examined. 

It was suggested that the girls be moved from their quarters 
in the dormitory as they could not "either in Decency or 
Prudence be kept there after the Youth are collected into 
a Collegiate way of life"; to this the committee added, 

"nor do we find that the Charity Girls are any way included 
in the original Plan for the Institution, nor were admitted 
into it, till the Month of December, 1753." lo The enG of 
the report treated of the girls' School, stating: 


14 Xbid., December 11, 1753* 

1 ^Ibid., September 12, 1758; February 8, 1763; 
January 21, 1777* 

1 ^Ibid., September 11, 1764, 
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A School for Girls was never a part of our 
original Plan, it is unbecoming and indecent to have 
Girls among our Students; it is a Reproach to our 
Institution, and were our Friends able to support 
them, as they are not, they should be removed to 
another part of the City. 

This school removed you will save by a 

House for the Mistress and the School . . . . *£l5 


By Firewood for her and them. 10 

By her Wages . * .. 


By Wages to her Assistant when she has one . . 10 


This suggestion that the girls* school be abandoned was 
never followed. In October some of the original Academy 
trustees of 1749 expressed the opinion "that it was part 
of the said plan to educate thirty girls besides having a 
school for poor boys." 1 ? In November the trustees limited 
the number of female students to thirty, tv/elve less than 
the forty-two then enrolled. Approximately thirty girls 
continued in the School until 1779} when the instabilily 

-i p 

of the times reduced the number to sixteen.^ 

Of the boys* Free School, the 1764 report to the 


Board of Trustees stated: 

As to the Boys* Charity School, we think many of 
them are taken in too young, and many of them kept too 
long, ana also that their Number has exceeded the 
original Intention, and many Persons, who are not^ en¬ 
titled to Charity, send their children to that bcnool; 
all of which we are of opinion should be regulated. y 

In December the trustees limited the enrollment of boy^ ^o 

sixty, and ruled that no boys under the age of eight should 


^ Ibid 

l8 Ibid 


•» 


• 5 


19 


Ibid. 


October 9, 1764. 
March 16, 1779• 
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be admitted to the Free School, and that none should continue 

. on 

there longer than four years from the date of admission. 

Xt was early evident to the trustees that the Charity 
School could be maintained only through the assistance of 
public generosity. Throughout the years, a number of public 
gatherings for the benefit of the charity pupils were held. 

The enthusiasm with which they were greeted attests to the 
extent to which the Charity School had captured the public 
interest. The collections from a sermon preached by the 
Reverend Richard Peters in 1752 in favor of the School, ana 
from two sermons delivered by Whitefleld in 1754 and 1764 
amounted to almost five hundred pounds. 21 In 1754 a company 
of comedians performed on their own initiative a play to 
raise funds for the Charity School. To the crowded audience 
at the New Theatre in Water Street, the actors presented 
The Careless Husband and Harlequin Collector, which uhey pre¬ 
faced with a prologue in praise of charity, which read in 


part: 


To night we glory in the double view 
6? pleasing Soft-ey'* CHARITY — and You. 

FoAhis our cheerful Service we hesuow, 

'Tis all our slender fortunes "Jj- 1 > „ 

”And those who give the little .n then 

The Skieycquit^-- Eajrtn have given 

With liberal Hand, to ease the Care.* Heaven. 

To raise the drooping Read of moaest :*orui, 

l r ™ZZ«™he 5 d Sk S Het? e |ti e wheJe e ias ? ?y n flght3, 

ISd P ir P e e the e mcmn g -tear that = dews her Eyes; - 

T-e* -pafirle? like these can bio. the uosom o- 10 
Ii Leeuo .-.Viai Rn^om glows not now.' 

With Joys sincere — whdt aosom g±u\ a 


20 Ibid ., December 11, 1764. 

21 - r anril l6, 1753, September 24 , 1754, 

Academy Ledger, 4pm xu, 

October 17, 1764. 
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For sure, if aught be gen'rous, great or fair, 

It must be - TRUTH and. public WORTH to rear I.... 

How many Maids and Youths," with kindling Fires, 

Now grow in all that living Worth inspires, 

Form Fortune, in their Dawn, neglected laid, 

To pine untutor'd in the barren Shade, 

Where Wisdom never did her Page unrol, 

And Want still froze the Current of their Soul; 

Till, by your bounteous Hand, redeem'd from Fate, 

You bade them rise to grace a rising State . . . , 22 

This production,iwhose prologue so dramatically described 

the state of the charity pupils, yielded a hundred pounds to 

the charity fund. 

Another dramatic venture was undertaken in 1759 when 
Francis Kopkinson wrote "Prologue in Praise of Music" which 
was spoken at a benefit performance of George Barnwell, by 
Lewis Hallam's dramatic company. The proceeds were earmarked 
for "the Raising a Fund for purchasing an ORGAN to the 
COLLEGE HALL in this city, and instructing the charity 
Children in PSALMODY. " 2 3 At the commencement of 17o0 Francis 
Hopkinson again appealed to public interest for the poor 
students in his work entitled "Charity - A Poem. In 17^4 
Provost Smith addressed an audience in behalf of a charitable 


education, and afterwards two of the trustees were stationed 

at the gate to receive "the free-will offerings of pious and 

24- 

well-disposed persons" — which amounted to ioroy pounds. 

In 1?65 a benefit entertainment was given by the students of 
the Academy and their friends, at which the pupils of the 


^^ Ppnn.qvl vania Gazette ^ June 20, 1754. 

23 Albert F. Gegenheimer, William Smith , (Philadelphia, 

1943 ) p. 110 . 

24 Edward Potts Cheyney, History of the University . o f 
P.nn« g ivsM». 1-740-M40. (Philadelpma, lywj p. 
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Free School sang. For this, the trustees voted their gratitude 
to "Mr. Bremmer, who had voluntarily given and conducted the 
Performance of Solemn Music in the College Hall, by which 
about ^£120 was raised for the benefit of the Charity School." * 2 5 
Not to be overlooked are the personal benefactions to the 
Charity School, which were listed occasionally in the Academy 
Day Book, as, for example, "Rec'd from Joseph Richardson a 
legacy left by Lester Falkner to Charity School -^50." 2 ^ 

Even the trustees agreed to chastize their own failure to 
attend meetings by fining each absent member one shilling 
"to be laid out in Paper, Quills, Books, etc., for the Use of 
the Charity Schools." 2 ^ When efforts to establish free 
schools among the German settlers in Pennsylvania failed, 
the remaining funds - amounting to about one hundred pounds - 
we re turned over to the Charity School oi Philadelphj.a. 1- 
But despite these many contributions, the work of the Charity 
School was limited by insufficient funds. 

Although the name of "Charitable School" followed 
those of College and Academy in the official title of the 
institution, the Charity School was conducted as a separate 
entity. It did not enjoy the close association that distin¬ 
guished the relationship between the College and Academy, 
which shared the same professors, a similar curriculum, ana 


2 ^Minutes of the Trustees, April 16, 1765* 
26 Academy Day Book, November 11, 1769/70. 

2 ^Minutes of the Trustees, May 25, 1754. 
28 Ibid., June 14, 1764; March 15, 1768. 
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the same regulations and public exercises. The administra¬ 
tion of the Free School was connected with that of the 
College and Academy in that all three branches were 
governed by the same Board of Trustees, Supervision over 
the Charity Schools was exercised by the trustees, who oc¬ 
casionally inspected the charity classes, issued rules, 
and selected children to be admitted. 29 The. curriculum 
of the School was only loosely defined: the girls were 
taught "Reading, Writing, Sewing, &c.," and the boys 
"Reading, W r iting, and Arithmetic, in order to fit them 
for the various sorts of business and Mechanic Arts."3° 
Although the trustees requested the charity master and 
mistress to return to them monthly lists of their pupils, 
the records of enrollment are scattered and incomplete. 31 
The charity punils enjoyed little social interchange with 
the matriculates of the higher classes; the charity boys, 
however, did meet occasionally with the scholars of tne 
upper schools.3 2 It is possible that several students of 

the Free School may have entered the Academy, for the Common 
Council of Philadelphia promised for five years the annual 
sum of fifty pounds each to the Academy and to the Charity 

29 M-snn t.es of the Trustees, May 8, 1759; December 11, 

1764. 

"^William Smith, Op. Cit., p. Til. 

^University of Pennsylvania Papers, ^ol. I, p. 207. 

•^William Smith, Op. Cit., p. T25■ 
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School - reserving the privilege of sending a charity 
student to the Academy during that time. 33 

The chief interchange between the boys' Charity 
School and the Academy consisted of the movement of members 
of the faculty from the lower school to the higher. Of the 
twelve men who taught in the boys' School from 1751 to 1779, 
five - Patrick Carrol, Andrew Morton, Samuel Campbell, 

Richard Harrison and William Oliphant - advanced to tutor¬ 
ships in the Academy. Two others - C-eorge Price and William 
Ayres - must have attended classes in the Academy at the 
same time that they instructed in the Charity School, for 
their names are entered with those of other matriculates 
in the Academy's Book of Accounts.34 

George Price, the first boys' Master - who had been 
hired in 1751) proved a capable teacher. Although the Charity 
School prospered under his direction, the trustees found it 
necessary to discharge him for "intemperate Drinking of 
strong Liquors" in May 1754.3 ? Price had been assisted by 
Patrick Carrol, named as usher in the Free School in June 
1752. Six months after his appointment, Carrol moved up 
into the Academy as assistant to David James Dove in the 

•5 "3 

Minutes of the Common Council of Philadelphia, 

July 30, 1750. 

•^Price's name was listed in the Academy's Book of 
Accounts under the dates of November 19? 1751 and January 7, 
1752. 

3^Minutes of the Trustees, May 25) 1754. 
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English School.-3° Carrol was replaced in the Charity School 
by John Ormsby in December 1752.37 Ormsby's departure from 
the Charity School y/as not recorded by the trustees, v/ho 
named Andrev/ Morton as assistant in 1753 • Two years later - 
and after Price had been discharged - Morton was made Master 
of the Free School.3^ Vfaen tutor David Jones resigned from 
the Latin School of the Academy in July 1758, Morton - who 
was reported as "making himself proficient in Latin and 
Greek" - was recommended to fill his place. 39 Agreeing 
that Morton merited this promotion "by his Diligence, Care 
and Success in the Charity School," the trustees named him 
to the Latin tutorship. 40 Morton was succeeded in the 
Charity School in 1759 by William Ayres, who had been his 
assistant since 1755. 41 Ayres, Yrtio faithfully attended his 
charity duties and managed also to enroll in some of ^he 
Academy classes, remained at the hes.d of the Free Scnool 
for eight years, leaving in 1767 to go to England to receive 
orders in the Episcopal Church. 42 In 1766 when it was 


3 °Ibid., June 9, December 12, 1752. After Dove's 
denarture from the Academy the number of English School 
students declined to forty, ana the trustees advised Carrol 
that his services were no longer needed. (Limites oa the 
Trustees, Kovemoer 17, 1753*) 


3 ^Ibid ., December 12, 1752. 


38 

39 


Ibid., July 11, 1755. 
Ibid. . July 10, 1758. 


40 


Ibid. 


41 Ibid., July 11, 1759. 
42 Ibid., October 17 ? 1767. 
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suggested that Ayres be awarded an honorary Masters Degree, 
the trustees declined to comply, stating that such degrees 
should be granted only to those who had achieved special 
distinction.Both of Ayre's assistants, Samuel Campbell 
and Richard Harrison - appointed in 1759 ana 1760 respectively 
left the Charity School shortly after their arrival to accept 
tutorships in the Academy. In March 1760 Campbell was named 
"Assistant Writing Master" and also appointed clerk to the 
trustees.Harrison, who had taken Campbell's position 
in the Charity School, became tutor in the Mathematical 
School when Thomas Pratt resigned in October 1760. 4 ? In 
1766 John Carithers was appointed assistant to Ayres; when 
the Master resigned the following year, Carithers succeeded 
him, remaining at the head of the School until 1776.46 
Carithers was first assisted by William Giffin and later 
by John Kirke.47 When Carithers departed in 17/6, the 
trustees placed the School in the hands of william 
01 iphant.43 x n October 1778 Oliphant became the fifth 
member of the Charity School staff to accept a teaching 
position in the Academy, when he was named "to assist Mr. 

43 ibid ., March 19? 1766. 

44 Ibid ., March 11, 1760. 

4 ^Ibid ., October 14, 1760 . 

46 ibia ., March 18, 1766; October 17, 1767. 

47 ibid ., October 17? 1767. 

4^Xbia.? November 12, 1776. 
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Davidson by teaching English, Writing and Arithmetic in the 
Latin School." 4 5 9 Appointed in 1778 to succeed Oliphant as 
head of the Free School was William Stanley "who had been 
educated in it" - marking the first instance when the Charity 
School had produced a member of its own faculty. 5° The fre¬ 
quency with which the instructors of the charity boys moved 
into Academy positions which demanded greater knowledge and 
paid higher salaries, is either highly complimentary to the 
abilities of the charity teachers or indicative of the con¬ 
temporary scarcity of able pedagogues. 

Of the mistresses of the girls’ Charity School, 

little is known. Mrs. Frances Holwell, the first mist±es* in 

51 

2.^53 , had formerly directed a dame school in the city. 

When Mrs. Holwell died, her sister - Mrs. Mary Middleton 
was chosen in 1761 to conduct the School .? 2 In November 
1762 Mrs. Sarah Gardiner, a niece of Mrs. Middleton, agreed 
to accept the charge of the charity girls . 53 Mrs. Gardiner 
continued to head the School, which was interrupted by the 
occupation of Philadelphia by the British, unoxl 1779* 

After the American forces had entered the city, the trustees 
authorized Mistress Gardiner to reopen her classes for 
*irls,? 4 On November 12, 1778, she advised them that sne 


4 ° Ibid .. October 29, 177-• 

?°October 8 , 1778. 

51xbid., November 17, December 11, 17:3. 
? 2 Ibid., September 8, 1761. 

53 Ibid ., November 9, 1762. 

5 ^loin., November 6, 177-• • 
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ha.d rented "a room on Fifth Street in a House near the Dutch 
Church for School for one year «$ 22 and that she would open 
the Charity School "on its former footing."55 But a year 
later Mrs. Gardiner "dismissed the Scholars and declined 
keeping the School."56 in her place, the trustees appointed 
Mrs. John Heffernan, wife of a tutor in the English School 
of the Academy, who exercised her duties under the direction 
of the trustees of the College and Academy for less than 
two weeks before the institution became the University of 
the State of Pennsylvania.57 

The history of the Charity School must remain 
largely an unchronicled one. The names of most of the 
charity students are lost, and their fates are unknown. But 
the social value of the Free School in the colonial com¬ 
munity of Philadelphia is acknowledged, for these Schools 
for boys and girls provided rudimentary learning for the 
children of the poor who otherwise would have been denied 
formal education of any kind. Provided for in the deed o± 
1740 and accepted in the deed of 1749 by which the trustees 
purchased the New Building, the Charily School as a P^rt 
of the College and Academy - began an existence which out¬ 
lived the colonial educational institution, and which, sur¬ 
vived under the auspices of the University 01 Pennsylvania 

^ Ibid . ^ November 12, 1778. 

Ibid ., September 28, 1779* 

5 7 rold t t September 28, November 18, 1779* 
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• •until 1877As a symbol of the mid-eighteenth-century 
interest in education and of the beginnings of social aware¬ 
ness, the Charity School plan of 1740 probably helped to 
generate a public interest in learning, which in turn lent 
support to Franklin in his efforts to establish an Academy 
in 1749. B.ecause - chronologically - it was the earliest 
* part of the institution known as the College, Academy, and 

Charitable School of Philadelphia to come to public attention - 
superceding Franklin's attempts to arouse interest in an 

and in his Propo sals of 1749) the Charity 
designated as the seed of the whole. 


^Edward Potts Cheyney, History of the University , of 
ygnia. (Philadelphia, 1940), P* 30 


Academy in 1743 
School might be 
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TUTOR S 


Appoint¬ 

ment 

Name 


Decrees from 
this Colle.ee 

End of 
Service 

1750 

Charles Thomson 

Latin 


1755 

1751 

John Jones 

English 


1752 

1751 

Horace Jones 

Mathematics 


1754 

1751 

Francis Peisly 

English 


1752 

1752 

Paul Jackson 

Latin 

A.M., 1757 

1756 

*1752 

Patrick Carrol 

English 


1753 

1753 

Jacob Ruche, Jr. 

Latin 

A. 3., 1757 
A.M. , 1760 

1754 

1753 

Thomas Barton 

English 

Honorary A.M 
1760 

1754 

1755 

John Constable 

English 


1757 

1755 

1755 

Hugh Williamson 

James Latte 

Latin 

Latin 

A. 3., 1757 
A.M., 1760 

A. 3., 1757 
A.M. , 1760 

1756 

1759 

1756 

1759 

Thomas Pratt 

11 11 

English 

Mathematics 


1759 

1767 

1757 

John vflb.it 3 

Latin 


— 

1757 

David Jones 

Latin 


1753 

*1753 

Andrew Morton 

Latin 


1759 

1753 

Samuel Keene 

Latin 

A. 3. , 1759 
A.M. , 1765 

1759 

1759 

Joseph Montgomery 

English 

A.M., 1760 

1760 

1759 

John Beard 


A.3., 1759 
A.M. , 1762 

1761 

1760 

Patrick Alison 

Latin 

A.3., 1760 
A.M., 1763 

1763 
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*1760 

Samuel Campbell 

English 

A.3., 1762 

1763 

*1760 

Richard Harrison 

Mathematics 


— 

1761 

James Punch 

English 

died 1762 

1761 

Thomas Pollock 

Latin 

Honorary A.B., 
1762 

1762 

1761 

1763 

John Davis 

u ir 

English 

Latin 

A.B., 1763 

A.M. , 1765 

1763 

1764 

1?62 

Stephen Watts 

Latin 

A.3., 1762 

A.M., 1765 

1763 

1763 

James Lang 

Latin and 
Greek 

A.B., 1763 

A.M., 1765 

1763 

1763 

Isaac Hunt 

English 

A.B., 1763 

A.M., 1771 

1763 

1763 

Robert Johnston 

English 

A.B., 1763 

A.M., 1765 

1766 

1764 

1765 

Thomas Bungan 

n ii 

English 

Ma.thematic s 

A.B., 1765 

A.M., 1767 

1765 

1766 

1?64 

John Patterson 

Latin 

A.B., 1765 
A.M., 1767 

1767 

1764 

Edward Jones 

English 


1766 

1764 

John Andrews 


A.M., 1767 

1765 

1764 

Robert Eaton 

Latin 


1764 

1764 

1764 

Alexander Alexande 
n ii 

r English 
Latin 

A.B., 1765 

1764 

1766 

1766 

James Anderam 

Latin 

A.B., 1763 
A.M., 1765 

1766 

1766 

Thomas Read 

Latin 

A.B., 1766 
A.M., 1730 

1768 

1766 

John Montgomery 

English 

A.B., 1766 

1769 

1767 

Joshua Maddox 
Wallace 

Latin 

A.B., 1767 
A.M. , 1770 

1769 

1763 

Thomas Barthwait 



1763 
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1768 

Jonathan Easton 

English 

A.B. ,1768 

A.M.,1771 

1770 

1768 - 

1769 

John Wallace 

Latin 


1769 

1768 

Thomas Hall 

English 

A.B.,1768 

A.M. ,1773 

1769 

1769 

Archibald Gamble 

Latin 

A.B.,1771 

1772 

1769 

Alexander Power 

English 


1772 

1769 

William Thorn 



1773 

1770 

Jacob Hall, Jr. 


A.B.,1770 
A.M.,1779 

1772 

1771 

John McDowell 

Mathematics 

A.B.,1771 

1773 

1772 

Ludlow Holt 



1773 

1773 

Isaac Wilson 


A.B.,1771 

1776 

1773 

John Thomas 

Latin 

A.3.,1771 
A.M.,1775 

1777 

1773 

James Ross 

Latin 

Honorary A.l 
1775 

(., 1775 

1774 

John Wigton 

English 


1 777 

*1778 

William Oliphant 

Latin 


1779 

1778 

Robert Davidson 


A.B.,1771 

1779 

1779 

William Cochran 

La t m 


1779 

1779 

John Heffernan 

English 


1779 


* * s 

****** 




* Formerly tutors in the Charity School. 


This material compiled from Day Book, Ledger, 
Trustees' Minutes and Trustees 1 .Journal, Archives 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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FACULTY OF TH5 CHARITY SCHOOL 

FOR BOYS 


A no ointment 

Name 

Title 

End of Service 

1751 

George Price 

lias ter 

1754 

*1752 

Patrick Carrol 

Assistant 

1752 

1752 

John Ormsby 

Assistant 


*1753 

Andrew Morton 

Assistant 

1755 

1755 

rt ir 

Master 

1753 

1755 

William Ayres 

Assistant 

1759 

1759 

TT 1 tt 

Master 

1767 

*1759 

Samuel Campbell 

Assistant 

1760 

*1760 

Richard Harrison 

Assistant 

1760 

1766 

John Carithers 

Assistant 

1766 

1767 

ft ti 

Master 

1776 

1767 

William Giffin 

Assistant 

— 

1774 

John Kirke 

Assistant 

1774 

*1776 

william Oliphant 

Master 

1778 

1778 

William Stanley 

Master 

1779 

♦Advanced 

to Tutorships in the 

College and 

Academy 


FOR GIRLS 



1753 . 

Frances Holwell 

Mistress 

1760 

1761 

Mary Middleton 

Mistress 

1762 

1762 

Sarah Gardiner 

Mistress 

1779 

1779 

Mrs. John Heffernan Mistress 

1779 
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APPENDIX B. 


RECIPIENTS OF DEGREES 

AT THE COLLEGE AND ACADEMY OF PHILADELPHIA 

1757 - 1776 


May 17, 1757- 
Bachelor of Arts 

Jacob Duche Samuel Magaw 

Francis Hookinson John Morgan 

James Latta Hugh Williamson 

Honorary Bachelor of Art s 
Josiah Martin Solomon Southwick 

Master of Arts 

Paul Jackson 

Honorary Master of Arts 
Ebenezer Kinnersley Theophilus Crew 


June 8, 1759 


Bachelor of Arts 


Andrew Allen 
James Allen 
John Beard 
Nathaniel Chapman 
William Edmiston 

John Hall , . 

Hnnnrarv Master of Arts 

Hector Alison Jonn iwing 


Samuel Keene 
Alexander Lawson 
John Morris 
William Paca 
Samuel Powell 


May 1, 1760 
Bachelor of Arts _ 

Patrick Alison Whitmell nill 

Thomas Bond 0 j.« f n’-i n 

Lindsay Coats Thomas Mifflin 

Robert Goldsborough Robeson -or* 

lister of Arts 

t . -k Samuel Magaw 

Franc is U Ho pkins on 

James Latua Hush Williamson 

Josiah Martin nu s 
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May 1, 1760 Ccont.) 

Honorary Master of Arts 

Thomas Barton 

Philip Reading 

Samuel Cook 

Sampson Smith 

Samuel Davis 

Mathew Wilson 

Robert W. Kean 


May 23 

, 1761 

Bachelor 

of Arts 

William Fleming 

Richard Peters, Jr 

Mark Grime 

Joseph Shippen 

James Hooper 

Tench Tilghman 

John Huston 

Henry Waddel 

William Kinnersley 

Alexander Wilcocks 

Mathew McHenry 

Jasper Yeates 

Abraham Ogden 


Master 1 

of Arts 

John Morris 


Honorary Master of Arts 

Isaac Eaton 

Samuel Stillman 

May 18 

, 1762 

Bachelor 

of Arts 

Samuel Campbell 

Samuel Jones 

John Cook 

John Porter 

William Hamilton 

Stephen Watts 

Honorary Bachelor of Arts 

Thomas Pollock 


Master 

of Arts 

John Beard 

William Edmiston 

Nathaniel Chapman 

William Paca 

Honorary Master of Arts 

Morgan Edwards 

John Simonton 

Henry Merchant 

Isaac Smith 

Joseph Mather 


May 17 

1763 

Bachelor 

■ of Arts 

James Anderson 

William Paxton 

John Davis 

Stephen Porter 

Isaac Hunt 

Jonathan Sergeant 

Robert Johnston 

John Stewart 

James Lang 


Master 

of Arts 

Patrick Alison 

Thomas Miflin 

Thomas Bond, Jr. 


Honorary Master of Arts 

Thomas McKean 

John Rodgers 

John Miller 
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1765 


Bachelor 

Alexander Alexander 
Benjamin Alison 
John Andreivs 
Thomas Dungan 


of Arts 

John Patterson 
James Sayre 
William White 


Master of Arts 


James Anderson 
John Cook 
John Davis 
Robert Johnson 
Samuel Jones 
William Kinnersley 

Honorary Master 


Robert Strettell Jones 


Samuel Keene 
James Lang 
Mathew McHenry 
John Porter 
Stephen Porter 
Stephen Watts 
of Arts 


Nathaniel Evans 


May 20, 1766 

Bachelor of Arts 

Robert Andrews John King 

Phineas Bond Richard Lee 

Samuel Boyd John Montgomery 

Thomas Coombe Thomas Read 

Hans Hamilton David Sample 

Thomas Hopkinson James Tilghman 

Master of Arts 

Abraham Ogden Henry Waddell 

Honorary Master of Arts 
Joseph Reed James Wilson 


November 17 } 1767 
Bachelor of Arts 

Jacob Bankson John White Swift 

James Carman Edward Tilghman 

Francis Johnston Joshua Maddox Wallac 

Honorary Bachelor nf Art .a 
J oseph Hutchins 

Master of Arts 

John And.rews John Patterson 

Benjamin Alison William White 

Thomas Dungan 

Honorary Master of Arts 
David Rittenhouse 
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June 21, 1768 
Bachelor of Art s 

William Bingham Daniel Kuhn 

Benjamin Duffield George Noarth 

Jonathan Easton Christian Streit 

Thomas Hall Benjamin Vining 

Bachelor of Physick 

John Archer David Jackson 

Benjamin Colwell John Lawrence 

Samuel Duffield Jonathan Potts 

Jonathan Elmer James Tilton 

Humphrey Fullerton Nicholas Way 


June 30, 1769 


Bachelor of Arts 


Hamilton Bell 
John Coxe 
George Henry 

Bachelor 


of 


James Armstrong 
Josias Carvel Hall 
John Hodge 
John Houston 


Erasmus Kelly 
Joseph Swift 
William Thom 
Phvsick 

Thomas Pratt 
Alexander Skinner 
Myndert Veeder 
John Wynaer 


June 5j 1770 
Bachelor of Arts 


Francis Alison, Jr. 
Robert Alison 
Henry Arnold 
John Cox, Jr. 

Samuel Dougal 
Aauila Hall 
Jacob Ha11, Jr. 

Master 

Jacob Bankson 
James Cannon 
Thomas Hopkinson 
Francis Johnson 

Bachelor o. 


William Holdingshead 
Henry Latimer 
Archibald Little 
John Moffat 
John MeClean 
Mathew Tate 
Joseph Tweedy 
of Arts 

James Sayre 
John Stuart 
John Swift 

Joshua Maddox Wallac 


Phvs 


.ck 


Thomas Parks 
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June 28, 1771 


Bachelor of Arts 

Samuel Armor Samuel Hanson 

Patterson Bell John McDowell 

Ebenezer Brooks Hugh Montgomery 

John Carson John Pringle 

Charles Crook Nathan Rumsey 

Robert Davidson John Thomas 

Archibald Gamble Isaac Wilson 

Honorary Bachelor of Arts 

John Parks 

Master of Arts 

Robert Andrews 


Daniel Kuhn 
George Noarth 
Jonathan Sergeant 
Christian Streight 


William Bingham 
Benjamin Duffield 
Jonathan Easton 
Isaac Hunt 

Honorary Master of Arts 
John Symonton 

Bachelor of Phvsick 
Benjamin Alison 3oao Otte 

Jonathan Easton Robert Pottinger 

John Kuhn William Smith 

Frederick Kuhn 

Doctor of Phvsick 

Jonathan Elmer James Tilton 

Jonathan Potts Nicholas Way 


July 20, 1773 
Bachelor of Arts 

Edward Duff William Hyrne 

Mathew Duncan Joshua Seney 

Joseph Harrison 

Master of Arts 

Francis Alison, Jr. William Thom 

Thomas Hall William Rogers 

Bachelor of Phvsick 

Thomas Biddle David Ramsey 


May 17, 1775 


Benjamin Chew 
Thomas Ennals 
Townsend Eden 
John Farrell 


5 


Bachelor of Arts 
Jr. John Mifflin 

Henry Ridgely 
Francis Brown Sappington 
William Moore Smith 
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May 17, 1775 (cont.) 
fester of Arts 


Samuel Armor 
John Park 


John Thomas 


James Ross 


Honorary Master of Arts 


June _, 1776 


Bachelor of Arts 


James Abercrombie 
John Leeds Bosman 
William Cock 


John Clopton 
Thomas Duncan Smith 
William Thomas 


Ralph Wilshire 


No commencement was held in 1779 - although the 
scholars were examined and July 5 set as the date of the 
ceremonies - owing to the intervention of the State, 
which requested that the commencement be deferred. The 
class of 1779} however, received degrees in 1780 from the 
University of the State of Pennsylvania. 

This material compiled from Minutes of the 
Trustees and the Day Book of the College ana Academy. 
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